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> — =r men have to undergo intensive and 
- ; quick training. Practical demonstra- 
tions of all kinds of operations can be 


given to as many as 1000 men atatime. Silent films will permit a lecturer to stop at any point, 
or repeat sequences. Sound films, of course, will do the complete job. 


In addition to training, Bell & Howell’s sound and silent projectors are invaluable for propaganda 
and entertainment purposes, for keeping up the morale of the troops. 


BELL & HOWELL’S 


MOVIE AND TALKIE 
EQUIPMENT 


A demonstration to responsible authorities will gladly be arranged. 
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EYEMO 35 mm. MOVIE CAMERA 


Eminently suited for aerial survey and recon- 
naissance, and for recording important actions 
either from the ground or the air. Eyemo carries 
three lenses, any of which can be instantly swung 
into action. It is as versatile as a professional 
studio camera with the advantage of portability, as 
it is held and operated in the hand. Although 
Eyemo is a precision instrument it can, neverthe- 
less, be delivered in quantities. Widely used by 
foreign governments. Further details from the 
manufacturers, 


BELL & HOWELL CO. LTD. 
13/14 GT. CASTLE ST., OXFORD CIRCUS 
LONDON, W.! 


We are in a position to design and supply any kind 
of special apparatus. Phone Langham 3988. 





Notable Numbers 


26, HIGH STREET, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. This beautiful Elizabethan 
house, built in 1596, was the maiden home of Katharine Rogers who became 
the mother of John Harvard, founder of the American University. 


Another famous number founded on traditional 
merit is Player’s No. 3— that well-known 
cigarette of delightful mellowness and excellent 
flavour, with the EXTRA quality that critical 
smokers demand. 


PLAYER'S 
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or Plain... EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
20 for 1/6- 50 for 3/8 mo) @) tin (plain only) 3/9 
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| THE BRITISH POWER BOAT CO., LTD. 
Hythe , Southampton : England 


Telephone: Hythe, Southampton 201 (10 lines). Telegrams : POTH Hythe, Southampton. 


Operators of the World’s largest Factory devoted to High- 
Speed Motor Craft and Pioneer Specialists of High-Speed 
Motor Craft for Air Liaison. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, 
Dominion, Colonial and Foreign Governments. 
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DESK PAD 


75 years of experience is behind the manufac- 
ture of “ Hatfield” Desk Pads. Only the 
finest materials are used and we claim with 
confidence that “ Hatfield” Desk Pads will 
adequately meet the heavy demands of active 
service:‘made upon them throughout the whole 
year. Write for fully illustrated list. 


KELIHER, HUDSON & KEARNS 


15-17 * HATFIELDS - LONDON ~< S-E-1 
And at 111 Kingsway - W°C2 Phone: Holb. 4178 
PHONE: WATERLOO 4900 
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Roedean 
School 


Brighton 


To commemorate the grant of 
a Royal Charter to the School 
by His Majesty the King, the 
Council has decided to offer 
annuall FIVE CHARTER 
ENTRIES at a fee of £105 a 
year. These entries will be 
available under certain con- 
ditions, for the daughters of 
British parents engaged in the 
Services or professions, prefer- 
ence being given to those who 
have served, or are serving, 
His Majesty in the British 
Dominions, Colonies and Man- 
dated Territories. Candidates 
should be over twelve and 
under fifteen years of age at 
the time of entry. For full 
particulars apply to the Head- 
mistress. 

































BOSTOCK & KIMPTON L*? 
Wine Merchants Specialising in Service 
toNaval Military and Air Force Messes. 
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Telephone. — ~ - - --- ~~ --ROYAL 2759 
Telegroms: Bosximrocx Braars, 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS AND OUTFITTERS 
Tailors by Appointment Royal Military College 


126-127 London Road, Camberley 


LOUNGE SUITS FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 


DRESS SUITS 
RIDING BREECHES 


SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, TIES, ETC. 


& Sons. Ltd. 








SCHOOL AND REGIMENTAL COLOURS 





UNIFORM FOR ALL REGIMENTS 








Telegrams: ‘‘ FARRELL, CAMBERLEY ” 





Telephone: CAMBERLEY 242 
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SWEDISH ALKALINE 
TABLE WATER 
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RAMLOSA 
THE FAMOUS ALKALINE 










Of which millions of bottles are sold 
annually in Sweden; approved by the 
Medical profession in the U.K. for its 
properties in promoting better health. 
Sole agent in Gt. Britain: 

COLONEL DRAGE, CRICCIETH. 
Sole wholesale distributors : 

INGRAM & ROYLE, LTD. 

Competitive prices. 


It is the finest and least expensive health-giving 
table water. 























SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London 
War-time Address: CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES 


Courses in the following and many other languages are provided by the 
School for the special requirements of the Navy, Army and Air Force :— 
Indian Languages, Chinese, Japanese, Malay, 

- Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hausa, Swahili. 


For further information, lists of public lectures and a prospectus, write to the 
Secretary. 
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Military, Naval and TRAVELS & GENERAL 
General Booksellers, LITERATURE. 
Stationers & Publishers Catalogues sent post free on application. 
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The Royal United Service Institution can 
undertake Repairs to Regimental Colours, 
Standards, Banners, etc., by skilled workers. 
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PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1922 only two failures in Examination at first attempt, and 
three failures in one sub-head. Some candidates averaged 80—100 
per cent. in various sub-heads. 

ENTRANCE INTO REGULAR ARMY FROM SUPPLEMENTARY 

RESERVE AND TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Several second on the list including 99} per cent. for Imperial Military 
Geography. Four pupils failed to get Regular Army Commissions in 
12} years. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. M. MACGREGOR-GREER, 112, Argyle Road, W.13 


Td.: Pertwale 2621 

































NEW SIMPLICITY @ MOBILITY @ FIRE POWER 


JOHNSON 


\@) a ' : Type V (Vertical feed magazine) 








nll. 
Type R (Rotary feed magazine) 





SEMI- AUTOMATIC 
RIFLE 


Field stripping of Type V rifle. 
Operation is similar on Type R 
rifle. Weights: 83-9} pounds 








LIGHT 6 ee 
RRR 
MACHINE GUN i 


Only 12 Basic Parts. Complete 
field stripping. Weight: 12 lbs. | 
Cyclic Rate: Variable 300 
to 1000 rounds per minute. 





Short recoil operated. Any military rifle calibre. Ammunition pressures: 38,000 
to 68,000 pounds per square inch. Barrels instantly removable and inter- 
changeable between all Johnson weapons. Further information on request 


CANADIAN AUTOMATIC ArmMS COMPANY, LID. 


414 ST. JAMES STREET WEST MONTREAL, CANADA 
Licensee of Johnson Automatics Trust, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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SERVES THE SERVICES 


It belongs to them, is controlled by them, and 
aims at promoting their interests in every way. 


THERE ARE NO SHAREHOLDERS 


and all surplus revenue is returned to the Services 
in rebate, discount and other schemes for the 


benefit of the Services. 
THE N.A.A.F.I. SUPPLIES EVERYTHING 


but is strictly limited to dealing with Serving 
Members of the Regular Forces, their wives and 
families, and Territorials during Annual 
Training. 
Headquarter Offices : 
IMPERIAL COURT, UPPER KENNINGTON LANE, LONDON, S.E.11 
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Carlisle & Gregson 


JIMMY’S 
(Established over 50 Years) 


5, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 8 





STAFF COLLEGES, PROMOTION, 
All SERVICES Entrance Examinations 
and UNIVERSITIES. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Lexjam, Kens, London.” 
Telephone: Western 1287. 
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79/- anptater’s Sino 22!" 


DRY, but not too dry. 


FINDLATER MACKIG TODO & CO., LD. 


BY APPOINTMENT WINE MERCHANTS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE V 


FINDLATER HOUSE, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Special Duty-free Price Lists for supplies to H.M. Ships will be sent on application. 
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These 25-footers are typical of the wide range of 
Thornycroft Naval Craft—motor torpedo boats, 
picket boats, cutters, target towing launches, etc.— 
ia which have been supplied to the British and foreign 


governments. 
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JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, 
Thornycroft House, Smith Square, London, S.W.I. 
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SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS, 
ARMAMENT AND 
AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS 


WARSHIPS AND ARMAMENTS OF 
ALL TYPES. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AIRCRAFT. 
MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMERS. 
MARINE OIL ENGINES. 
STEAM TURBINES. 
FLOATING DOCKS AND CRANES. 
CROSS CHANNEL CRAFT, ETC. 


SHIP REPAIRS AND 
RECONDITIONING 


Head Office : 
VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON, S.W.1! 
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the balance of truth, now that the propaganda of the day is long passed, and the 
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W.F STANLEY & C9 LTO 
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Calculator 


The SIMPLEST and QUICKEST 
Calculator giving an accuracy of 
at least 1|—10,000. 


From £5-10-0 each. 


RELIABLE and INEXPENSIVE. 
Catalogue P289 sent upon application. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO. LTD. 
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The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Off -e fier! 
Whitehall. It has the best professional Library in the United Kingdom ; a L. -.n 1. p 
Theatre, where an autumn and winter session of lectures is devoted to subje *t 
current or historical Service interest. The Reading and Smoking Rooms are p dbp: 
vided with the leading papers, periodicals and writing materials. me 

The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m, to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christn 1. 
Day and Good Friday. ure 

THE JOURNAL x-( 

The R.U.S.I. JOURNAL is published quarterly and sent post free to Members i-G 
any part of the world. Copies may be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 1e 7 

poi 


THE MUSEUM 
The R.U.S. Museum is closed for the duration of the War. (ew 
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November, 1939. 


WARTIME ARRANGEMENTS 
TueE InstituTIon.—Circumstances permitting, the Institution will remain open 
‘during the War. Books can be sent from the Lending Library at the discretion of 
he Librarian. : 
All communications, except those intended for the Editor, should be addressed 
to the Secretary as usual. 
THE Museum.—To enable measures to be taken for the security of exhibits, 
» Museum was closed as from the 24th August last, and will remain closed for 
» duration of the War. 
‘Fi JouRNAL.—Members and subscribers will continue to receive the quarterly 
JouRNAL, which will be published as usual. 
StarF.—The following officers of the Institution have been recalled for duty 
with their respective Services :— 
apeen E. Altham, C.B., R.N., 
- Secretary, Chief Executive Officer and Editor. 
Captain P. S. M. Wilkinson, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Colonel E. L. Hughes, D.S.O., O.B.E., will act for the Secretary in all matters 
ef routine. 





Council 


“cneral Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been elected a 
fierer of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Major-General 
+. /? Pakenham-Walsh, M.C. 


<epresentative Members 


Major-General E. L. Morris, O.B.E., M.C., A.D.C., has succeeder Ma >r-General 
urence Carr, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., as War Office Representative. 


x-Officio Members 

' General Sir W. Edmund Ironside, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has succeeded General 
1e Viscount Gort, V.C., K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., M.C., on taking up the 
ppointment of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


‘ew Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 18th July to 
October :— 
ROYAL NAVY 


Commander G. C. Forrest, R.N.R. 
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ARMY 


Lieutenant Q. D. T. Hogg, The Devonshire Regiment. 

Major A. G. Bates, D.S.O., M.C., Royal Artillery (R. of O.). 

Brigadier G. R. Smallwood, M.C., late Nigeria Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant R. W. Fergusson-Cuninghame, Scots Guards. 

Captain W. C. Sewter, The South Staffordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant D. O. Wilson, The Rifle Brigade. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. H. L. Hindmarsh, I.A. 

The Rev. N. Copeland, M.A., R.A.Ch.D. 

Captain N. Boyer, Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant A. J. R. Steele, Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 

Captain R. J. Lloyd Price, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant G. J. Hamilton, D.S.O., Indian Army. 

Lieutenant W. A. C. Collingwood, Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Captain E. A. E. Howell, The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Colonel J. N. Lamont, M.C., T.D., 9th Battn. The Middlesex Regiment, 
T.A. Reserve. 

Lieutenant M. C. T. Hogg, The South Staffordshire Regiment. 

Captain T. H. Winterborn, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Lieutenant R. P. Baily, The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Captain C. G. J. Edge, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant C. E. Watson-Smyth, 7th Gurkha Rifles, I.A. 

Captain P. R. M. Waterfield, Royal Artillery. 

2nd Lieutenant S. F. Francis, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

2nd Lieutenant D. S. Robertson, Scots Guards. 

Lieutenant H. W. Tilman, M.C., Royal Artillery (Reserve of Officers). 

Lieut.-Colonel R. G. W. Rimington, Royal Tank Corps. 

Captain C. B. Fenwick, late The Northern Cyclist Battn., T.F. 

2nd Lieutenant D. J. Haggard, Royal Artillery. 

Captain C. F. C. Holder, Royal Artillery. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Squadron Leader C. F. S. Fraser, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader T. L. Moseley, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader Roy Faville, R.A.F. 


Gold Medal and Eardley Wilmot Essays 

The Council have decided that after the present competition the award of the 
Institution’s Gold Medal shall be suspended until further notice. 

They have also decided that the Eardley Wilmot Gold Medal Competition, 
which was due for next year, shall be suspended until further notice. 


JOURNAL 
The Service Departments have signified that they will continue to give facilities 
for the publication of the R.U.S.I. JourNnaL, and serving officers are invited to 
offer suitable contributions. 
Matter which might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely 
eliminated ; but there is still ample scope for professional articles relating to 
former campaigns, especially the war of 1914-18, which might contain useful lessons 
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at the present time; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 


MUSEUM 

War Exhibits 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S. Museum are asked to keep a 
look out for relics of the present war of very special interest and to arrange for 
them to be preserved in a place of safety pending the Museum being re-opened. 

Considerations of space will preclude the ultimate acceptance of more than 
a limited number of small articles; but the Council desire to ensure that the 
Museum shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the three Services, 
their commanders, officers, and men; personal relics of special distinction will 
in future, therefore, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 


UNIFORMS COMMITTEE 

Captain Anderson being employed elsewhere for the duration of the War, the 
work of compiling the Summary of Uniforms has been temporarily suspended. 
Regimental Representatives who can spare the time, however, are urged to continue 
their efforts to collect information about their regiments. The results of their 
investigations, addressed to Captain D. C. Anderson at the Institution, will be kept 
safely till the opportunity comes to collate it. 

It will be particularly useful to place on record descriptions, photographs, or 
drawings 6f uniforms and badges worn during the present war, before memory of 
them fades. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
There is still a small stock of Christmas Cards of two of the types on sale last 
year :— 
Type A.—Coloured card depicting the Services in the reign of H.M. Queen 
Victoria. 
Price, including envelopes, 5s. 6d. per dozen post free. 
Type B.—Plain card with crest of the Institution, and black and white 
sketch of the Banqueting House. 
Price, including envelopes, 3s. 6d. per dozen, post free. 
Members are requested to make early application for the number of cards they 
require, stating which design and enclosing the requisite vemittance with their order. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any changes of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 

Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding 
publication ; i.e., by roth January, April, July, and October. 
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THE KING’S MESSAGE 


TO 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


ON OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1939 





Once again the Royal Navy has assumed the protection 
of the British Empire on the seas of the world, and I would 
like to assure you and through you the officers and men serving 
in the fleets of my conviction that whatever the future has in 
store their conduct and courage will bring added lustre to its 


long history. 


It was my high privilege to serve with them when they 


Af CTMEPS OF STAFF 


were last on active service. My thoughts will always be with 


them now. 


GEORGE R.I. 
















THE KING’S MESSAGE 


TO 


THE ARMY 


ON OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1939 





“In all its long and glorious history, the British Army has 
never been called upon to take the field for a cause more just 


NaS re de hac at 


than that which is ours to-day; it has never entered on a 
campaign of which the issues were graver, or more vital to the 
future of our race, and, indeed, of all civilization. 


I know well that you realize what is at stake, and that, in 
the struggle which lies ahead, every man in my Armies will 





play his part with gallantry and devotion. It is,my earnest 
prayer that God will have you in His keeping and grant success 
to your arms. 


GEORGE R.I. 














THE KING’S MESSAGE 















TO 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


ON OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1939 





The Royal Air Force has behind it a tradition no less 
inspiring than those of the older Services, and in the campaign 
which we have now been compelled to undertake you will have 
to assume responsibilities far greater than those which your 


Service had to shoulder in the last war. 


One of the gravest of them will be the safeguarding of these 
islands from the menace of the air. I can assure all ranks of 
the Air Force of my supreme confidence in their skill and 
courage and in their ability to meet whatever calls may be made 


upon them. 


GEORGE R.I. 











THE KING’S MESSAGE 
TO 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 
ON OUTBREAK OF WAR, 1939 





_ In these anxious days I would like to express to all officers 
and men in the British Merchant Navy and the British fishing 
fleets my confidence in their unflinching determination to play 
their vital part in defence. To each one I would say: Yours is 
a task no less essential to my people’s existence than that allotted 
to the Navy, Army, and Air Force. Upon you the nation de- 
pends for much of its foodstuffs and raw materials and for the 
transport of its troops oversea. You have a long and glorious 
history, and I am proud to bear the title “‘ Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” I know that you will carry out your 
duties with resolution and with fortitude, and that the high 


chivalrous traditions of your calling are safe in your hands. 


God keep you and prosper you in your great task. 


GEORGE R.I. 
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IMPERIAL CO-OPERATION IN THE WAR 


Britain by the Dominions, India, the Crown Colonies and British 

Protectorates was a remarkable feature of the opening days of 
the present war. The following are some of the most important offers 
of assistance :— 


Tee whole-hearted and spontaneous support afforded to Great 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The oldest Dominion automatically ‘joined Great Britain in her 
declaration of a state of war with Germany. On the 3rd October it was 
announced that some hundreds of men were to be recruited from the 
fishing fleet for service in the Royal Navy. 


CANADA 


Canada formally declared war against Germany on the roth 
September, 1939. 


On the 20th September, it was announced at Ottawa that it had 
been decided to organize an Expeditionary Force of two Divisions to 
give what was described as the ‘‘ maximum effective co-operation ”’ to 
the Allies. For this purpose men now enlisted would be permitted to 
volunteer for active service in Canada or elsewhere. It was also stated 
that an immediate contribution of trained air personnel was being 
made, and authority was given for a plan of intensified air training in 
the Dominion in order to make available a progressively increasing 
number of pilots other than airmen for active service. 


With regard to naval forces, measures are being taken for the 
progressive enlistment of naval personnel up to approximately double 
the present strength, for the increase of naval stores, the improvement 
of port facilities, and the construction in Canada of a number of anti- 
submarine and minesweeping craft. 
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AUSTRALIA 
Mr. Menzies, the Prime Minister, announced on the 3rd September 
that Australia was at war with Germany. The previous day Mr. 
Menzies said: “... we know that the British nations throughout 
the world are at one. There is unity in the Empire ranks: one King, 
one Flag, one Cause. We stand with Britain.” 


Brigadier Street, Minister for Defence, said that the Navy and 
Air Force would be fully mobilized on a war basis, and that a number 
of military units would be called up for special duties. 


On the 2oth September the Prime Minister informed the House of 
Representatives that the Government had offered the United Kingdom 
an Australian Air Expeditionary Force of 550, comprising administrative 
personnel, air crews, four bomber squadrons, two two-seater fighter 
squadrons, and staff officers, pilots, air observers and air gunners. It 
was also under consideration to despatch a ground maintenance staff 
involving a total force of 3000. It was expected that the Air Expe- 
ditionary Force would be ready to go overseas before the end of the 
year. The despatch of this Force would not reduce Australia’s air 
defence by a single aircraft. 

NEW ZEALAND 

A telegram was received on the 3rd September from the Government 
of New Zealand referring to the intimation that a state of war existed 
between the United Kingdom and Germany and saying : ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government in New Zealand desire immediately to associate themselves 


with His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom in honouring - 


their pledged word.” The telegram also stated that “ the New Zealand 
Government wish to offer to the British Government the fullest assur- 
ance of all possible support . . . they will give the fullest consideration 
in due course to any suggestion of the British Government as to the 
methods by which this Dominion can best assist in the common cause.”’ 


On the 20th September, it was announced that a Primary Production 
Council and an Emergency Council had been established ; the first to 
organize production for war, the second to deal with the labour question. 
The necessary machinery is being rapidly set in motion, and plans will 
soon be announced for a sustained and unprecedented effort for 
production. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

General Hertzog’s government fell on a vote which, in effect, decided 
the support to be given by the Union of South Africa in the conduct 
of the war. He was succeeded by General Smuts, and on the 7th 
September the Governor-General’s Proclamation of War with Germany 
was published over the signature of the new leader in the House of 
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Assembly. This announced that the Union was at war with the German 
Reich as from the 6th day of September. 

In a statement to the House of Assembly on the 7th September, 
General Smuts said: ‘“‘ The House, which was free to have decided 
otherwise, takes a stand for the defence of freedom and the destruction 
of Hitlerism and all it implies.” He emphasized that their primary 
concern was to place their defences in the highest state of efficiency 
and to render the Union safe against any inroads from the enemy. At 
the present stage the Government could not encourage those citizens 
who wished to serve overseas ; it was, he said, for the Union to give 
its physical support to our friends and allies in all questions of trade, 
shipping and finance. They would also maintain in the fullest sense 
the Simonstown Agreement to ensure the defence of that port and the 
free entry of British warships on all their occasions, 


INDIA 

Some days before the outbreak of war the Viceroy—the Marquis of 
Linlithgow, received from leading Indian rulers declarations of allegiance 
to the King-Emperor and offers to place the resources of their states 
at his disposal. These offers came from the Aga Khan, the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the Maharajas of Travancore, Kapurthala, and Bikanir, 
and the Nawab of Rampur. 

At the same time Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
affirmed the readiness of the Punjab to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Great Britain in the event of war. It will be recalled that about 60 per 
cent. of the man-power of the fighting forces of India is drawn from that 
Province. 

The way in which Indian opinion of all classes has rallied to the 
support of Britain’s cause has been most impressive. The Times 
correspondent reports, as an example, a telegram from the Mehtar of 
Chitral saying: ‘‘ We shall defend these northern boundaries of the 
Empire to the last man ; the cause of justice and fair play which is the 
Empire’s cause shall prevail.” 

Lieutenant-General Sir Joodha Shumsher Jang Bahadur, Prime 
Minister of the independent kingdom of Nepal, recalled the traditional 
friendship between that kingdom and Great Britain and announced 
their determination to stand by her to the utmost. His government 
expressed their willingness to send 8000 Nepalese troops for service 
with the British forces in India during the present emergency. 

On the 15th September the Maharaja of Bikanir informed the 
Viceroy that he was ready to raise six battalions of infantry. 

By the 21st of that month 141 members of the princely orders had 
offered their services to the King-Emperor. 
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The Nawab of Junagad has offered 2} lakhs of rupees (about £18,050) 
as a first instalment of his war contribution, and the Maharaja of 
Morvi has contributed £37,500. The Nawab of Kurwai is subscribing 
£187 a month to be spent in aid of British wounded. 


BURMA 
The Chiefs of the Shan States in North Burma, through their 
Council, have passed unanimous resolutions renewing their loyalty and 
devotion to the King and placing their services and the resources of 
their states unreservedly at His Majesty’s disposal. 


CEYLON 
The State Council of Colombo passed a resolution on 6th September 
declaring that Ceylon would give whole-hearted support in the prosecu- 


tion of the war. 
MALTA 


The Legislative Council of Malta affirmed the people’s loyalty to 
the King and desired the Governor to express their determination to 
support his Government in the defence of the Empire and in the cause 
of justice, liberty and freedom. 


MALAY STATES 
Loyal offers of support have been received by the King from the 
Federated Malay States, and in sending a message of his appreciation 
His Majesty asked that his thanks be specially conveyed to the large 
Chinese community in the state of Johore. 


OTHER CROWN COLONIES 
On the 14th September it was announced that the King had caused 
his deep appreciation to be conveyed for messages of loyalty and 
devotion to the Legislative Bodies of Fiji, Gambia, the Windward 
Islands, Bahamas, British Guiana and Mauritius. Similar messages 
have been received from the Leeward Islands, Virgin Islands and 


Barbadoes. 
PROTECTORATES 


The Queen of Tonga, in the Western Pacific, has desired the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to assure the British Government of the full 
support of the Kingdom of Tonga. The Parliament of Tonga has passed 
a resolution supporting any action which the Queen may take to place 
the resources of that island at the disposal of Great Britain. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar, in a message to King George, alluded to 
the ties of gratitude and affection which join his Sultanate to His 
Majesty’s great Empire. As in 1914, he said, so now, the full resources. 
of my Sultanate are at your disposal. 
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AUSTRALIA’S DEFENCES? 


Compiled from official sources by the kind arrangement of GENERAL SIR 
Henry G. CHAUVEL, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Honorary Member for Australia 
of the Council of the Royal United Service Institution. 


HE headway being made in building up the defences of the 
| Commonwealth of Australia has to be viewed against a background 
lined with many complex problems and difficult features, the 
solving and surmounting of which have called for unparalleled effort in 
planning, organization and expenditure. “‘ Rearmament ”’ is not broad 
enough a term to describe the activities undertaken. The nation’s 
great response during the war of 1914-18 was directed primarily to 
furnishing fighting troops for overseas service. During the last few 
years, however, the salient objective has been to evolve—in many 
aspects, create—a well-balanced defensive organization capable of 
resisting raids and invasion: preparations inseparably woven into the 
fabric of‘national endeavour for centuries past in most European 
countries. The big task was begun of organizing the resources of an 
industrially immature nation to enable it to show a much greater 
degree of self-reliance in the protection of an immense, sparsely populated 
continent against any possible foreign aggression. 


The depleted state of the defences due to, disarmament measures 
following the Armistice and economies effected during the years of 
financial depression were strong retarding factors in this wider advance. 
Manufacturing capacity to produce types of equipment, munitions and 
armament never previously fabricated has had to be planned and set in 
motion. At the same time, extensions have been effected in the 
facilities for producing, in greatly increased quantities, categories 
already made available to the Services. The need for more self- 
containment in the production of war material was indicated. not only 
by the changed face of Power groupings, but the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining delivery of supplies ordered from the United Kingdom, 
owing to the strenuous efforts being made by that country to provide 
adequate defences for her own needs. Thus the exigencies of Australia’s 
defence preparations are likely to have an important bearing on internal 
industrial development. No time or opportunity was lost, however, by 





1 This article supplements the information given in the article on ‘‘ Rearmament 
in Australia,’ which appeared in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 
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the Australian trade delegation on its return from London in em- 
phasizing that both the British and Australian Governments recognized 
as essential that the development of secondary industries in the Common- 
wealth should be along progressive and sound lines. 


Early in April, 1939, the National Council was formed, consisting of 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and the Premiers of the 
States, to confer concerning ways and means of developing new industries 
needed for defence and supply.. Other functions of the Commonwealth 
Council will be to maintain a close and continuous consultation concern- 
ing public works which are of value from the defence point of view, 
also to keep a continuous watch upon the employment situation and 
the economic functions upon which a vigorous defence policy must be 
based. Another important duty will be to maintain continuous 
conference and complete co-operation between the Commonwealth and 
the States in all matters appertaining to the protection of the civil 
population. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 


National planning in the Commonwealth is directed to the organiza- 
tion of the national economy for as smooth a transition as possible to a 
war footing, and for its maintenance on an emergency basis. The aim 
is to provide for the parts that can be played in an emergency by every 
citizen, organization and industry, either in respect to their normal 
work in the life of the community or by special voluntary effort. 


Measures initiated by the Department provided that effort be 
directed to the mobilization and co-ordination of the economic strength 
of the Commonwealth in conformity with a plan to meet the needs of 
both the Defence Services and the civil population. The task of 
organizing supply requirements of the Services was undertaken by the 
Principal Supply Officers Committee of the Department of Defence, and 
on broader principles of this work, the Committee was guided by an 
Advisory Panel of Industrial Organization. The Federal Government 
requested the Advisory Panel to extend their services: to embrace the 
formulation of measures necessary for industrial mobilization beyond 
those contemplated by the Principal Supply Officers Committee. The 
plan subsequently agreed upon aimed at (a) preventing delay in the 
production of munitions, (b) eliminating wastage of resources, (c) ensur- 
ing that essential production would not be curtailed by inadequate 
supplies of raw materials, (d) effecting the best possible distribution of 
the production and transportation facilities available in emergency, 
(e) co-ordinating Government purchasing, (f) distributing as equitably 
as possible the economic burden inseparable from a state of emergency, 
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(g) ensuring the least possible dislocation in the normal economic life of 
the community. 

Other special committees had functions dealing with oversea, 
coastal and land transport, economics and finance, regulation and 
control of primary production, communications, and man-power. 


After a full review of the difficulties associated with a Voluntary 
National Register, the Federal Government decided to introduce a 
compulsory National Register of man-power to enable a thorough 
survey to be made of the various classes of skilled persons in relation 
to the demands of the Defence services, munition factories, essential 
and other industries. The object of the Register is to enable the 
man-power of the community to be allocated to that sphere of activity, 
during a period of national emergency, for which its special training or 
aptitude fits it. It is hoped in this: way to avoid misplacement and 
misuse of man-power at a time of national crisis. A Women’s Voluntary 
Register for National Service is also being compiled through the 
instrumentality of existing women’s organizations which affiliate with 
central councils set up in each State. The services embraced include 
the provision of comforts for combatants, organization of hostels, 
reading-rooms, etc., entertainment, trarisport and motor driving, air 
raid precautions, special and general services. 


Following the formation of the Menzies Government, the Prime 
Minister announced that a Department of Supply and Development 
would be created. Speaking to the Bill introduced to effect this 
decision (Supply and Development Bill, 1939) the Minister for Supply 
and Development (the Right Hon. R. G. Casey) stated, in his second 
reading speech, that the measure provided amongst other things for the 
taking of what was, in effect, a census of material resources in Australia, 
as distinct from the national register of man-power which was the 
concern of the Minister for Defence. It would be the task of the new 
department to develop and carry forward the work of efficient supply 
of the requirements of the armed forces of the Commonwealth and to 
extend the scope of industrial and economic preparedness for any 
emergency that might arise. The new department would control all 
factories established under the Defence Act to provide supplies for the 
Defence Forces. The Bill provided for the continuance of the Com- 
mittees already established in connection with national planning. The 
Government proposed to ensure that no undue profits were made on 
Government contracts for the supply of munitions. Subsequently it 
was announced that the Survey of industrial resources would be placed 
on a compulsory basis as had been decided for the national register of © 
man-power. 
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The Commonwealth War Book records and provides a master 
reference to the action to be taken, more particularly by Commonwealth 
authorities and Defence Services, immediately before and during war. 
The compilation of supplementary schemes for civil defence measures 
for execution by State Government authorities, however, is recognized 
as an integral part of the national preparations. The State Govern- 
ments are preparing defence plans of this nature on a scale adequate to 
cope with the needs arising in a major war. These plans are to be 
recorded in the Commonwealth War Book. 


The preparation of schemes for the passive protection of the civil 
population against the consequences of aerial attack, and the application 
of such schemes in time-of emergency, are the responsibilities of the 
States. The Department of Defence, however, acts as the central 
co-ordinating authority in connection with all national Air Raids 
Precaution activities. ' 


NAVAL DEFENCE 


In pursuance of the policy of making the Australian Squadron an 
effective agent in the defence of the Commonwealth and the protection 
of its huge coastal and export trade, and at the same time ensuring that 
it constitutes a fair contribution to the Empire Naval defence, every 
aspect of the Royal Australian Navy is being rapidly strengthened. 


The Government’s programme may be divided into the following 
three main categories :— 


(1) To increase the number of ships which are mobile and are 
therefore available to act at the decisive point. 

(2) To make the principal harbours secure against surface and 
submarine attack in conjunction with the Army and the 
Air Force. 

(3) To build up reserves of war-like stores, to improve the 
repair and refitting establishments, to increase and establish 
schools for training the personnel, and to erect wireless 
stations. 


(Details of the Royal Australian Navy were given in the article in the 
August JOURNAL.) 


LAND DEFENCES 


The Army is essentially a citizen force, but commanders and staffs 
of formations and units are provided from both permanent and militia 
sources. Additional members of the Instructional Corps are now being 
enlisted and trained to meet the needs of the approved increase in the 
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strength of the Militia. An outstanding lesson evident from the crisis of 
September, 1938, was that in a future similar situation there may be little 
or no time in which to complete the current peace-time preparations or 
to finish those preparations after the first warning. The Government 
determined, therefore, that it was necessary to undertake the training 
of the required number of personnel of the lower ranks, concurrently 
with the training of commands and staffs, and with the provision of 
war material. The Government, in consequence, decided to raise the 
strength of the Militia Forces from the previous total of 35,000 to 
70,000 troops of all ranks. 


A Cabinet sub-committee was appointed to control the recruiting 
campaign, and under its direction a Recruiting Secretariat. Citizens’ 
efforts in this campaign were encouraged and co-ordinated through the 
Australian Defence League, branches of which were formed in each 
capital city and in the larger towns. The response to the appeal was 
magnificent, and late in March the total of 70,000 was exceeded. 


Features of the Government’s plan, designed to assist recruiting and 
enable the larger Force to function efficiently, include the extension of 
the training period from 12 to 20 days a year for Officers and N.C.Os, 
and from 12 to 18 days a year for other ranks ; an Efficiency Grant for 
lower ranks of {12 to be paid for three years’ efficient service; the 
enlistment or temporary employment of ex-Service men to provide 
additional instructors; additional and improved drill halls; more 
social amenities and physical training facilities. A jacket of a universal 
Service type of uniform has been adopted for all arms of the forces. 


The Royal Military College, Duntroon, has been enlarged to train 
more officers, whilst special abridged courses have been provided to 
train a number of selected personnel for appointment to the Staff Corps 
for regimental duties. A Command and Staff School has been con- 
stituted at Sydney to impart instruction in minor strategy, tactics and 
administration in the field. 


PERMANENT FORCE AND RESERVES 


A permanent mobile force is also to be constituted of a total strength 
of 7500. The complement to be formed in 1939-40 comprises two rifle 
battalions, a field artillery brigade and the requisite ancillaries. 


In the course of recommendations to expand the sphere of usefulness 
of ex-members of the Australian Imperial Forces, a special Committee 
indicated that additional reserves are needed in peace. It was recom- 
mended that a proportion of these reserves, termed Class A, should 
comprise physically fit men between the ages of 18 and 45 for front line 
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duties, and the remainder, men between the ages of 45 and 60 (Class B), 
for garrison battalions and for line of communication, administrative and 
training units. It was urged that, in addition to ex-war service men, 
both of these classes should be open to ex-soldiers who have served 
since the Great War in any of the Military Forces of the Empire. The 
recommendation to form the two classes of reserves was agreed to by 
the Government and the requisite steps needed to raise the reserves 
have been instituted. 


\ 


REORGANIZATION OF MILITARY DISTRICTS 


Following on the presentation of the report of the Inspector-General, 
far-reaching reorganization of the Military Forces was commenced to 
place them on a better footing for war, including the grouping of the 
existing Formations into four Commands. Amongst other recom- 
mendations of the Inspector-General receiving attention are those 
dealing with appointments, promotions, rates of pay, lower retiring 
ages and improvements in the pension system. 


(Further details of military developments appeared in the article in the 
August JOURNAL.) 


AIR DEFENCE 


At the beginning of April, 1939, the total permanent strength of the 
Air Force was 3172. Recruiting of airmen is proceeding according to 
programme, and suitably qualified applicants are readily available. 


TRAINING 


The pilot training establishment (No. 1 Flying Training School, 
Point Cook) is now working to full capacity (108 per anrium) turning out 
pilots to man the new squadrons. Some three years ago, at the request 
of the United Kingdom Government, the Royal Australian Air Force 
undertook to train a number of pilots for service in the Royal Air Force 
to assist in the vast expansion programme of the United Kingdom. 
Under this arrangement, a total of 50 pilots were sent to England 
during the years 1936 and 1937. This practice has, however, had to be 
held in abeyance, as the maximum number of pilots were required to 
cope with the expansion programme of the Royal Australian Air Force. 
In place of this scheme, however, 50 Australians are selected annually 
and nominated for commissions in the Royal Air Force. They receive 
their training as pilots in England. 

In order to cope with the large intake of airmen into the Service, 
for whom training facilities have to be provided, it was necessary to 
increase the capacity of the Training Depot considerably. The expan- 
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sion of this depot was completed during May, 1938, and is now handling 
a larger number of personnel. All tradesmen joining the Air Force 
must receive trade training. The bulk of Air Force entrants are fitters, 
and practically all of these have no acquaintance with aero-engines 
before joining the Service. It is necessary that these persons should 
have some experience of the application of their basic trade to aeroplane 
engines before they are drafted to squadrons with the responsibility of 
maintaining aircraft and engines. These fitters, however, are, of 
course, qualified men before they enter the Air Force and their training 
is more of an introduction to the Air Force than a training in skill. In 
regard to armourers, wireless operators and wireless mechanics, it has 
been found necessary to train them completely. Therefore at the Air 
Force training depot, a six months course for armourers is carried out, 
and at the wireless school wireless operators and wireless mechanics 
undergo a twelve months course. Both the armament school and the 
wireless school are now building up to full capacity. 


EQUIPMENT 


Two major types of Service design aircraft are required under the 
Development programme. One is the single-engined two-seater type, 
the other the twin-engined general reconnaissance type. The single- 
engined two-seater type is the “‘ Wirraway,”’ now being manufactured 
in Australia. The original order given to Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation Pty. Ltd. was for forty of the type as the initial order to 
allow manufacture and production to be authorized. This number has 
now been increased considerably to cover all Air Force requirements in 
this type during the development programme. It is expected that 
deliveries will be completed in March of next year. 


The twin-engined general reconnaissance type must be obtained 
from overseas at the present time, and orders have been placed in 
Great Britain for the numbers required to meet our programme. The 
provision of this type of aircraft for the new programme has been one 
of great difficulty owing *» the great demands placed on the factories 
by the rearmament pro -amme of the United Kingdom Government. 
In view of delay, an alte native source of supply was investigated, and, 
as a result, it has been uecided to purchase 50 Lockheed ‘‘ Hudson ” 
type of aircraft from the United States of America for delivery during 
1939. The United Kingdom Government, however, agreed to make 
available to Australia a number of Anson type aircraft on a charter 
basis. This will enable the Air Force programme to proceed as planned. 
A number of ‘“Sunderland”’ flying boats are also being obtained to 
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operate from the seaplane base at Lake Macquarie and from Port 
Moresby. 


A development of the utmost importance followed the visit to 
Australia of the British Air Mission. Agreement was reached between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth for a 
joint order to the value of some millions of pounds to be placed immedi- 
ately for the supply by Australia of the latest type of general recon- 
naissance aircraft developed in the United Kingdom. The cost of the 
order will be shared equally by both Governments and the number of 
aircraft produced will be divided between them. The scheme marks an 
epoch-making event in Empire and Australian Defence. It is a practical 
demonstration of the principles laid down at the Imperial Conference, 
1937, for greater Dominion self-sufficiency, and the decentralization of 
the Empire’s capacity for the production of munitions. Under emer- 
gency conditions, there will be available a potential manufacturing 

-capacity to meet not only our own expanded needs for this type of 
aircraft but also Britain’s requirements in the Far East. The scheme 
for manufacture includes central erection shops where the main parts 
of the airframes will be brought together for final assembly and fitting 
of engines and instruments. These central erection shops will be fed 
from railway workshops in New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria and 
South Australia which will act as assembly units. The railway work- 
shops will sub-contract out to existing factories in civil industry the 
production of parts and components for the airframes. Engines neces- 
sary for a proportion of the airframes will be obtained from Great 
Britain. The question of local manufacture of engines is also under 
consideration. 


(Further details of the Royal Australian Air Force appeared in the 
article in the August JOURNAL.) 


GOVERNMENT MUNITION FACTORIES 


The munitions supply programme at the Government factories is 
directed towards a further development of this country’s capacity for 
the production of armament and munitions, and marks an appreciable 
advance towards the ideal of national self-containment in the production 
of munitions. Factories for the manufacture of naval cordite and 
cartridge cases have been completed ; mobile anti-aircraft guns are in 
full production ; the facilities for the manufacture of gun ammunition 
have been considerably extended, and the stage has been reached at 
which orders for munitions are being undertaken for other Dominions. 


Present developmental objectives embrace the expansion of the 
resources of local production by the modernization and extension of 
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existing factories, laboratories and proof stations, the aim being to 
place them on a thoroughly satisfactory and adequate footing. The 
expansion proposals included in the revised programme provide for the 
production of all types of artillery ammunition, small arms ammunition 
and respirators up to a substantial output ; armoured vehicles ; depth 
charges and filling of mines, and other sheet metal manufactures. 
Provision is also made for reserves of raw materials for operation of 
factories at war capacity. 


At the Ammunition Factory production is proceeding of ammunition 
for rifles and revolvers, including tracer and armour piercing cartridges 
and brass cases, fuses and primers for artillery ammunition. A new 
factory for the manufacture of small arms ammunition is well under 
way, whilst a workshop for the production of naval cartridge cases has 
been completed. Other developments involve the duplication of tool- 
rooms and additions to the laboratories, offices and buildings. 


At the Explosives Factory, where the main functions are the pro- 
duction of various types of propellants (cordite) and high explosives, 
manufacture of new types of cordite is now fully established. The 
following works are also nearly complete: extension to the cordite 
factories ; large additions for loading fuses and primers and other 
components of gun ammunition and additions for shell and bomb 
filling. A steam-raising plant has been completed, and land has been 
purchased for additional magazines for the storage of ammunition and 
explosives. The manufacturing capacity for explosives used in ammuni- 
tion is to be increased and additional facilities provided for the fitting 
and assembling operations, and the capacity for assembling and testing 
of anti-gas respirators is to be duplicated. 


At the Ordnance Factory the manufacture of high calibre shell, 
practice projectiles and artillery shell is being continued and all steel 
used is of Australian manufacture. Production of anti-aircraft guns 
and mountings is proceeding satisfactorily, and plant is to be increased 
to meet the expanded army requirements ; a new forge shop has been 
completed for the electric heat treatment of the improved anti-aircraft 
guns to be manufactured at these works ; a building to duplicate the 
projectile factory for shell manufacture and inspection has been com- 
pleted ; further production is contemplated of armoured vehicles fitted 
for army requirements ; extensions and duplications of other existing 
facilities are to be carried out. 

At the Small Arms Factory, in addition to the output of rifles, pro- 
duction of Vickers machine guns for the Army and the Air Force is 
being continued, and tools and gauges are being produced. A new factory 
for the Bren machine gun is approaching completion. Extensions con- 
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templated involve the erection of modern buildings to accommodate the 
plant concerned with manufacture of tools, gauges and jigs. 


Plans have been completed for extending the Munitions Supply 
Laboratories and for providing additional facilities for testing and 
proving guns and ammunition. A section is to be added at the Labora- 
tories to enable a commencement to be made in Australia of the manu- 
facture of artillery instruments and optical equipment which are at 
present being imported. 


Consideration will be given by the Government in any future new 
expansion to the practicability of decentralizing production. When 
new factories need to be established consideration will be given to the 
possibility of locating them apart from the existing works. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is recognized that in an emergency the Government would be 
obliged to rely upon commercial sources for production of munitions 
beyond the present and potential capacity of Government factories. 
Arrangements to this end are now being organized in conjunction with 
existing commercial industrial establishments. The Government is 
also taking special steps to supplement the Government factories by the 
provision of Annexes at State Railway establishments and at the works 
of selected private firms. The allotment of an Annex to a firm necessi- 
tates the possession by that firm of certain precision machine tool 
equipment. 

Speaking generally as to the potentialities of industry, as the develdp- 
ment of national self-sufficiency in requirements for an emergency 
depends upon the successful exploitation of the whole of the nation’s 
resources, it is the policy of the Government to foster commercial 
industries, thereby systematically adding to the resources of raw 
materials, stores and manufacturing establishments. Industries estab- 
lished to meet civil requirements are usually well able to cope with the 
situation as regards the nature, and in most cases the quantity of the 
similar requirements of the fighting Services although, as already 
mentioned, the special organization of manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment is essential in a certain number of cases. 


(NoTE.—This article was written before the outbreak of war, and 
necessarily does not include exceptional measures undertaken in the 
Dominion since then.—EDITOR.) 


























REARMAMENT IN INDIA 


last year, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
appointed an expert Committee with the following terms of 
reference :— 

“ Having regard to the increased cost of modern armaments, 
to the desirability of organizing, equipping and maintaining the 
Forces in India in accordance with modern requirements, and 
to the limited resources available in India for defence expenditure, 
to examine and report, in the light of experience gained in 
executing the British rearmament programme, how these 
resources can be used to the best advantage, and to make 
recommendations. 

‘“‘ The expert committee, with which the Defence Department 
of the Government of India will be associated, will be presided 
over by Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Chatfield. They will leave 
England during October, 1938, and it is hoped that they will 
be able to report early in 1939.” 


The Report of Lord Chatfield’s Committee was presented to His 
Majesty’s Government on the 6th February, 1939. His Majesty’s 
Government have since been considering the Report in consultation 
with the Viceroy and have now arrived at certain conclusions upon it. 
The Report itself necessarily contains material which it would not be 
in the public interest to disclose, and it is not therefore intended to 
publish its text. The following extracts from a statement contained 
in a despatch dated 16th August, 1939, from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Viceroy contain the substance of the main recommendations 
of the Committee and of His Majesty’s Government’s conclusions 
thereon ? :— 


REPORT OF LORD CHATFIELD’S COMMITTEE 


The term “ modern requirements ”’ in the terms of reference was, 
of course, intended to relate to the defence requirements of India in 
modern circumstances, and the Committee have so interpreted it in 
making their recommendations. These contain proposals affecting the 
Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India, 
as summarized below and take fully into account the great changes 


I: accordance with a suggestion made by the Government of India 





1 This communique was issued by the India Office to the Press on 5th 
September, 1939. 
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that international developments have brought about in India’s defence 
problem. 
THE ARMY 

As regards the Army, the Committee gave consideration to the 
suggestion that it might be simpler, cheaper and more effective to 
maintain separate specialized forces for such purposes as frontier watch 
and ward and internal security. They concluded, however, that for 
many reasons the suggestion cannot be supported. They noted that 
the personnel of separate specialized forces would not be interchangeable, 
and consequently great practical difficulties would be met with as 
regards the reliefs and the training of units in the various components, 
while the constitution of forces of which the component parts cannot 
readily be interchanged is in itself unsound from the point of view of 
elasticity and economy of force. Moreover, such forces would almost 
certainly prove more costly than general purpose troops. Specialization 
of this nature would involve the conversion of a large part, if not the 
whole, of the Regular Indian Army, at any rate, into groups of forces 
which would be incapable of operating anywhere outside their local 
spheres. On the other hand, the British units which now form an 
integral part of the Army forces in India must in any case be maintained 
in such a state that they are readily interchangeable with units on the 
Home Establishment ; and it would clearly be detrimental both to 
efficiency and morale if any portion of the Indian Army were organized 
and equipped on a markedly lower basis. The Committee concluded 
that in the interests of Indian defence the whole of the Army forces in 
India should be modernized with only such minor variations as would 
not affect the general level of efficiency. 


They therefore recommended a through-going scheme for the 
re-equipment of all branches of the Service, particulars of which are 
given in the Appendix to this despatch. 

It will be noted that one of the most important features of the 
modernization proposals is the mechanization of the cavalry and of the 
first line transport of a large portion of the infantry with the object of 
greatly increasing the mobility of the units. 

With the increased efficiency and mobility afforded by modernization 
it becomes possible to provide an equal measure of security with a 
smaller number of troops, though it has to be recognized that the 
maintenance costs of a modernized unit are necessarily higher. The 
Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance costs 
of the Army within the compass of what India can afford. The financial 
effects of their recommendations are dealt with later. 
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The actual reductions as regards British units are as follows. The 
Committee noted that since 1st July, 1938, one British cavalry regiment 
and four British infantry battalions had already been withdrawn or 
earmarked for withdrawal from India. In addition to this, their 
proposals involve the withdrawal of one regiment of Field Artillery, one 
regiment of Medium Artillery, and three R.H.A. batteries, and of one 
cavalry regiment (since increased to two in consultation with the 
Viceroy) and two battalions of infantry ; and effect is already being 
given to these further withdrawals. The total reduction of British 
troops as measured with their establishment on the 1st July, 1938, is 
approximately 25 per cent. 


For the same reasons a reduction in the number of Indian units will 
also be involved. It has to be remembered that while the reduction of 
British units on the Indian Establishment implies their transfer to the 
Home Establishment, and consequently their retention as a part of 
the available combatant forces, the reduction of Indian units must be 
absolute except in so far as they can be employed, at the cost of other 
than Indian revenues, in overseas stations. In present world circum- 
stances, however, it would clearly be imprudent to lay down any hard- 
and-fast programme involving an absolute reduction of the available 
combatant -forces ; and the time and occasion for any actual reduction 
will have to be fully considered hereafter. In any event such a reduction 
would be proportionately much less than that of British troops. 


THE RoyAt AIR FORCE 


In the case of the Royal Air Force, His Majesty’s Government had 
already agreed to make a capital grant for the re-equipment of certain 
squadrons. A sum of approximately {1,700,000 has been provided for 
this purpose, and the re-equipment of four bomber squadrons is now in 
progress. The proposals of the Committee include the complete re- 
equipment of the remainder of the R.A.F. squadrons in India (as shown 
in the Appendix), and measures to bring the transport and stock of 
stores for war requirements up to the requisite standard. 


RoyAL INDIAN NAvy 


With regard to the Royal Indian Navy the proposals are related to 
the agreement reached between His Majesty’s Government and His 
Excellency’s Government in 1937, and announced in the Communique 
dated 26th February, 1938. They include the provision of four new 
escort vessels, making an eventual total force of six modern vessels, 
together with adequate measures for the local naval defence of India. 


In addition, proposals are made to modernize the coast defences at 
the principal ports. 
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MUNITIONS 

The Committee further recommended a scheme for reorganizing and 
where necessary expanding the Ordnance Factories in India which 
supply all thrée Services. While recognizing that the greater part of 
the initial equipment required under their modernization plans would 
have to be provided from sources outside India, they accepted the 
principle that thereafter India should as far as possible be made in all 
major respects self-sufficient in munitions in time of war.. They gave 
full weight to the possibility of drawing on the resources of private 
enterprise in India in this connection. They concluded, however, that 
in the present state of industrial development it is necessary to place 
first reliance on the Government factories. 

After carefully examining the Committee’s proposals, His Majesty’s 
Government consider that they should be accepted subject only to a 
few minor modifications and to the further consideration of certain 
aspects, which, however, do not materially affect the Committee’s 
scheme as a whole. 

FINANCIAL PROVISION 

The Committee, working on material made available to them in 
India, estimated the total net capital cost at some Rs. 45 crores, or 
£34.33 millions. The Committee made it clear that in their view the funds 
required to meet this capital expenditure could not be found out of the 
resources available in India. His Majesty’s Government have accepted this 
conclusion. They have obtained the authority of Parliament to provide 
the sum of 334 crores (£25,125,000) millions from the Home Exchequer. 

The Committee estimated that a period of 5 years would be required 
for the completion of the modernization plan (except that a, somewhat 
longer period will be needed in the case of the Royal Indian Navy) ; 
and the provision of the total capital sum would accordingly be spread 
over this period. Of the total amount, three-quarters would be provided 
as a free gift, while one-quarter would be advanced by way of loan. 
The interest on this portion, however, would be entirely remitted for 
the first five years ; thereafter interest would become payable together 
with instalments of capital. 

RESPONSIBILTY FOR INDIA’S DEFENCES 

In estimating India’s defence requirements, the Committee had to 
consider how far the prevailing conceptions as regards India’s liability 
for defence can be held valid in the light of modern conditions. They 
took note of the principle stated in the Report of the Garran Tribunal 
of 1933 that the “ broad lines of division between Indian and Imperial 
responsibility for defence should be that India assumed responsibility 
for the ‘minor danger’ of the maintenance of internal security and 
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protection of her frontiers, and that Great Britain assumed responsi- 
bility for the ‘ major danger ’ of an attack by a great Power upon India, 
or upon the Empire through India.”” They observed, however, that 
this principle was formulated in the years immediately following the 
Great War, and was reaffirmed by the Garran Tribunal. Since then, 
however, developments have brought into far greater prominence 
India’s potential vulnerability to attack in other forms than those 
envisaged when the principle was first laid. down. Such attacks, if 
they should ever mature, would so vitally affect India’s own well-being 
that they would demand her immediate co-operation in effective 
measures for her defence. In such cases India’s defence would clearly 
be most effectively and economically assured by co-operation in the 
defence of points outside India which are strategically essential to her 
security. The agreement of 1937 with regard to the Royal Indian 
Navy, which embodied a policy that had already been made clear when 
the Royal Indian Navy was created as a combatant Force, contained 
in itself a recognition of the fact that India is directly interested in 
defence measures extending beyond her local frontiers. Lord Chatfield’s 
Committee, drawn inevitably to the same conclusion, have recom- 
mended as a general principle that the forces maintained by India 
should be adequate not merely. for the narrower purposes of purely 
local defence, but also to assist in maintaining what they describe as 
“ India’s external security” ; and, further, that India should acknow- 
ledge that her responsibility cannot in her own interests be safely 
limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 


It was fully appreciated by them that the forces to be maintained 
by India could only bear a small share in these wider responsibilities 
and that she could not necessarily bear in full their cost. Further, they 
make it clear that any such forces as are maintained to meet the require- 
ments of India’s external security should form an integral part of the 
forces in India as a whole, and that in accordance with the principles 
on which the relations between the Governments of Great Britain and 
of India have been based, the Government of India must be responsible 
for the administration of all the armed forces situated in India for the 
purpose of local and external defence and must, therefore, have full 
financial control over the expenditure necessary for their maintenance. 


The governing principle advocated by the Committee is, in short, 
that India should bear some share in a joint responsibility for her 
external security. They conclude that if at any time there are forces 
held for the purposes covered by this joint responsibility, the British 
Government should make a recurring contribution towards their 
maintenance costs in such a way as would afford an equitable apportion - 
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ment while preserving the Government of India’s financial and ad- 
ministrative control over the whole of the forces maintained by them. 
Taking all the factors into account, the Committee recommend that 
the contribution hitherto paid by the British Government in accordance 
with the Garran Award should now be definitely raised by £500,000 
and stabilized at the higher level of {2,000,000 to which it has been 
provisionally raised by His Majesty’s Government. On this basis the 
Committee estimated that, if the whole of the forces were organized and 
equipped on the scale proposed, the maintenance charges during the 
first five years would be within the level of the present provision for 
Defence, provided that no material increases which could not at that 
time be foreseen should occur. The Committee hold that it would 
follow from their main principle that, if forces held in India for the 
purposes covered by the joint responsibility are used outside India in 
an emergency affecting India’s external security, their ordinary main- 
tenance charges should continue to be borne by India ; in other words, 
that in such circumstances India should forbear to make a saving out 
of the fact that some part of her forces would in her own interests be 
employed beyond her geographical frontiers. 


The scale of the forces recommended by the Committee is intended 
to be adequate, though not more than adequate, to provide for India’s 
purely local defence needs together with a margin available if need be 
for her external defence. As regards the Army, this margin will amount 
to approximately one-tenth of the Army forces maintained in India. 
Being an integral part of the Army in India, it will contain Indian as 
well as British units, and both alike will be so equipped as to be able 
to take part effectively in India’s external defence. It will not in any 
sense be segregated from the rest of the Army Forces ; and in normal 
times it will continue to discharge the functions assigned to those forces 
as a whole. As a result of general modernization, units will be readily 
interchangeable between what are termed “‘ external defence troops ”’ 
and the remainder of the Army forces; and the slight variations in 
equipment proposed for the former have been so designed as not to 
impede this process. ; 





APPENDIX TO THE CHATFIELD REPORT 
ARMY 
1. The basis of distribution of the Army in India will be :— 


(a) Frontier Defence. 
(6) Internal Security. 
(c) Coast Defence. 
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(d@) General Reserve. 
(e) External Defence Troops. 


2. Types of modernized units will be as follows :— 

British and Indian Cavalry Light Tank Regiments—equipped 
with light tanks and armoured carriers for recon- 
naissance. 

Indian Cavalry Armoured Regiments—equipped with light 
tanks and armoured cars. 

Indian Cavalry Motor Regiments—provided with motor 
transport for conveyance of personnel who will normally 
operate on foot. 

British and Indian Field Artillery Regiments—all regiments 
are to be mechanized and in due course equipped with 
25-pdr. guns. 

Sappers and Miners Units—with mechanized Ist Line 
Transport and mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian Infantry Battalions—armed with rifles, 
Brens and 2-in. mortars and fully mechanized Ist Line 
Transport. 

Units on North-Western Frontier will retain a certain proportion of 
pack mules. 
AIR FORCES 


3. The Air Force in India will be re-equipped with modern aircraft 
as follows :— 
Bomber Squadrons—Blenheims. 
Army Co-operation Squadrons—Lysanders. 
Bomber Transport Squadrons—Valentias. 
The Indian Air Force Squadron, at present being formed, is expected 
to be complete by the end of 1940. 
Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain 
ports. 
RoyaL INDIAN NAvy 


4. The following new vessels will be ordered :— 
(a) Four “ Bittern ’”’ class escort vessels. 
(5) Four ‘“ Mastiff ’’ class trawlers. 
The “Indus” and ‘“ Hindustan”’ will be re-equipped with new 
armament. 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES 


5. In order to make India as far as possible self-sufficient in the 
supply of munitions in war the existing Ordnance Factories will be 
expanded or reconstructed. Where necessary entirely new factories 
will be built. 














REARMAMENT IN THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
By DonaLtp CowlIE 


Mandated Territories is an undertaking shared in varying degrees 

according to circumstances by the inhabitants of the Colonies 
and by the British Government. It has generally been the rule that 
local defenders of vital strategic points in the Imperial network, such 
as Gibraltar, Singapore and Hong Kong, should be reinforced by 
Regular units. In certain cases Whitehall has assumed sole responsi- 
bility. Other territories, not so important, have been left to organize 
their own defences, sometimes with the help of officers and N.C.Os 
seconded from the Imperial forces. Lately a minor revolution has taken 
place in British policy towards overseas reinforcement, and this will be 
discussed later. 


After the Great War, when the smallest colony gave of its best, 
the question of future defence seemed to bear small relation to the more 
pressing problems of reconstruction. Nor could the Imperial authorities, 
themselves starved for funds, give much encouragement. Therefore 
the colonial defences soon became rusted and outworn. Five years ago 
the Colonial Empire was so vulnerable that it is unpleasant to consider 
what might have been the consequences of war at that time. But 
fortunately public opinion became aroused to the danger of the situation ; 
there was a general demand for rearmament; and since then each 
Colony has been busily engaged in military preparations. An invigor- 
ated Whitehall has assisted and supplemented these efforts. If figures 
could be published, the strength of the Colonial Empire at the present 
time would surprise many people. The purpose of this study, however, 
is to provide a bird’s-eye view of the Colonial defences without dangerous 
reference to vital particulars. 


4 ie defence of the British Crown Colonies, Protectorates and 


AFRICA 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, held in condominium by the two 
countries, is garrisoned by the Sudan Defence Force, recruited from 
Arabs, Sudanese and equatorial tribes, and staffed by British officers. 
Extensive reorganization and strengthening of this force has been 
carried out in recent years, and it is quartered in many garrisons and 
posts, from the Uganda-Kenya borders in the South to the confines of 
the Nubian desert in the North. A substantial reserve has been built 
up, and there is a strong police force for maintaining internal order. 
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Rearmament in the African colonies has been planned on the 
assumption that Italy might join Germany in war. The King’s African 
Rifles, administered and trained under the Colonial Office by an 
Inspector-General, has been brought up to war strength in each of 
the territories Nyasaland Protectorate, South-West Tanganyika, 
Tanganyika Territory, Kenya and Uganda. This force may, however, 
be called upon to serve in any part of the world, and, with the addition 
of the Somaliland Camel Corps and the various reserves, is a very useful 
weapon. The rapid internment of all Germans in the territories relieved 
the force, at an early stage of the present conflict, of its chief local 
problem. 


Kenya has a modern air unit; and a campaign was launched at 
Nairobi earlier this year to increase the size of the Kenya Regiment and 
improve the general organization for defence. This has stood the test 
of mobilization very satisfactorily. Official voluntary registers had 
already encouraged enlistment in naval, civil defence and nursing units 
as well as in the Rifles ; and East Africa to-day is not only prepared for 
any eventuality, but ready to provide substantial assistance overseas 
if the need arises. 


The West African Frontier Force, comprising the Nigeria Regiment, 
the Sierra’Leone Battalion and the Gambia Company, together with a 
volunteer corps, an armed police force and rifle clubs in the various 
colonies, are jointly responsible for the local defence of British posses- 
sions in West Africa. The Frontier Force, raised in Igo1, is composed 
of whole-time native troops, trained and armed like the Regular Army, 
and has the following functions: (1) to ensure internal security ; 
(2) to provide a striking force to deal with inter-tribal troubles or 
insurrections ; (3) to provide a striking force to assist in case of trouble 
in any neighbouring West African colonies; (4) to provide the nucleus 
for expansion in war. The Force has recently been re-equipped, and a 
Nigerian Territorial Reserve for Africans has been formed, together 
with a Nigerian Marine Reserve. On the outbreak of war a loyal 
message was sent to the King on behalf of 20,000,000 Nigerians—a 
revelation of man-power potentialities. 


Under Article 4 of the relevant Mandate, the military training of 
natives in the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa, other than 
for the purposes of internal police or local defence, is prohibited. But 
the South African Government recently took steps to strengthen the 
armed South-West African Police Force, and all adult European males 
in the territory—some 7000, are liable to serve in a Burgher Force. 
Most have had some training, particularly in marksmanship. Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland have no military forces, but 
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Swaziland has a large rifle club, while all the Protectorates support 
armed constabularies. 


Northern Rhodesia should really be included in an East African 
scheme. The Northern Rhodesian Regiment is organized as an ordinary 
infantry unit under British officers and N.C.Os. Recently the Govern- 
ment launched a five-year development plan, under which the Regiment 
is being expanded and re-equipped, and a European volunteer force, 
staffed by Regular Army instructors, is being established. There is an 
armed police force. On the other hand, Southern Rhodesia, with 
greater responsibilities, maintains not only a large permanent force, 
but also a territorial force and reserves of officers and men, besides a 
cadet corps and a semi-military police force, in which the Europeans 
are armed with rifles and machine-guns. An air unit was formed this 
year, and armoured cars with anti-tank and Bren guns are being 
assembled in the Colony for reconnaissance purposes. 


The stated functions of the Southern Rhodesian Defence Corps are 
to provide policing for the Colony, a striking force in case of emergency, 
and a whole-time personnel for organizing and training the Territorials. 
In an important statement of policy, the Southern Rhodesian Minister 
for Defence pointed out this year that the Colony had limited resources 
for defence purposes, but had already assumed the responsibility for 
internal defence in its entirety. The Colony was unanimously in favour 
“of making a contribution to Imperial defence.”’ Later it was an- 
nounced that an ambitious scheme of defence had been drawn up in 
consultation with London, and this would involve considerable 
expenditure. Within one week of a recent appeal for a battalion to 
serve outside the Colony, 350 Europeans had applied for forms at 
Salisbury and 300 at Bulawayo. The population of each town is about 
12,000. In spite of the age limit of 45, men up to 76 asked for forms. 


African colonists have awakened to their defence needs in the last 
year or two, and are now urging that the defence problem of British 
Africa be treated as a whole. The interesting suggestior was made 
recently that a unified Imperial force should be created in British 
Africa, and that it should be officered by men prepared to spend their 
lives in the country. At present, it was pointed out, the King’s African 
Rifles, the West African Frontier Force and the other forces in the 
African dependencies are officered by secondment from the British 
Army, and officers return to their regiments just as they are beginning 
to learn the language and to understand the African. An Imperial 
force was needed on the lines of the Indian Army, offering a whole-time 
career. 
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THE EAST 


At the present time it is difficult to discuss the Mandated Territories 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, although it can be mentioned that 
under normal conditions Palestine has a military police force, and 
Trans- Jordan a Frontier Force and police (the Arab Legion). 

Aden depends for protection on the Navy, but also has a little 
army—the Aden Protectorate Levies, which have recently been enlarged 
and re-equtpped. 

Ceylon, like Aden, relies largely upon the Navy, but there is astrong 
Ceylon Defence Force under the command of British officers and during 
the last year this Colony has increased its military expenditure over 
100 per cent. A comprehensive scheme for passive air defence has been 
devised in Colombo, and a Man-Power Board has prepared a national 
register of those willing to serve in the colony and overseas. The 
modernization and extension of the naval and air base at Trincomalee 
reduces the vulnerability of Ceylon to a large extent. The great 
strategical value of Trincomalee as a halfway base between Aden and 
Singapore is now fully recognized. 

The defences of Singapore do not fall within the scope of this survey 
even were it politic to describe them. But the Straits Settlements is not 
content to-rely on Singapore Base alone. While contributing hand- 
somely to the Imperial exchequer for defence purposes, the Straits 
Settlements supports a volunteer force and an armed police force, and 
has recently formed a Volunteer Air Force and a Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. A man-power register has been taken. Malaya as a whole has 
voluntarily made large contributions to the cost of Imperial defence, 
while the various states—Federated and Unfederated, have each 
enlarged and re-equipped their military forces. A Malay regiment of 
regulars, Malay seamen in local naval vessels and volunteer Malay 
forces in all three Services stand as tokens of Imperial loyalty. 

New Guinea and Papua come under the Australian defence scheme, 
and Samoa is the charge of New Zealand. British North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Seychelles, Mauritius, Fiji, Gilbert and Ellice Island Colony 
and the Solomon Islands Protectorate all have their armed constabu- 
laries, and have all placed their man-power and resources at the Imperial 
disposal. 

The Colonies are only too willing to help both themselves and the 
Mother Country if given the opportunity. Hong Kong depends 
normally on the prestige and cover provided by the Imperial forces, but 
also has a Volunteer Defence Corps, and has lately made a great effort 
to improve local defences. The Colony now has a complete A.R.P. 
organization with a thousand posts manned by five thousand men and 
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three thousand women air-raid wardens. All British males under 41 
have enrolled in the Volunteer Corps. As a result it is officially con- 
sidered that the Colony would be capable of withstanding a long siege. 
Hong Kong’s “‘ Maginot Line,” situated within the frontier, is complete. 
It is a scientifically designed system of “‘ defence in depth ” and has cost 
a large sum. This zone is manned by the regular garrison, reinforced 
recently by extra British and Indian battalions. 
WEST INDIES 

To review the forces of the West Indies in similar fashion is un- 
necessary. Sufficient to say that each colony has its small militia and 
police, expanded recently and reinforced by volunteers and reserves. 
British Guiana is similarly served. Island-wide representations have 
lately been made for the re-establishment of the historic West India 
Regiment in Jamaica. The West India Committee has constituted 
itself a ‘war services committee in London, and is acting as a central 
bureau for the Caribbean Colonies. The defences of Newfoundland, 
hitherto allowed to fall into abeyance, have now been manned by 
Canadian forces. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Until the outbreak of war Malta’s defences were manned by the 
Royal Malta Artillery, the Royal Engineers (Militia) Malta Division, 
and the King’s Own Malta Regiment. Since hostilities began all reserves 
have been mobilized, many volunteers have been enlisted and trained, 
and the authorities have brought all defence posts up to war strength. 
Cyprus has similarly been reinforced, and has raised a volunteer force. 

Gibraltar scarcely comes under the scope of this survey: its recent 
strengthening under the direction of Sir Edmund Ironside has been 
part of a wider plan. But the Colony has itself raised a Defence Force 
and a comprehensive A.R.P. organization, which were instantly 
mobilized on the outbreak of war. 


GENERAL 


It only remains to mention that each Colony, Protectorate and 
Mandated Territory has, at its own request, been placed “in a state 
of war” since 3rd September, and in most cases all available man- 
power has been mobilized, both as a local precaution, and with a view 
to the organization of expeditionary forces. Apart from that, a few 
remarks may be made on the general relation of Colonial Defence to the 
organization of the Imperial forces. 

A minor revolution has taken place during the last two years. 
Previously the functions of the British Regular Army were clearly 
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defined as: (a) the provision of “‘ peace” garrisons overseas ; (b) the 
reinforcement of these in time of war; (c) the defence of the United 
Kingdom ; (d) intervention abroad on behalf of our Allies or interests. 
The emphasis was all on overseas defence ; and this naturally proceeded 
from the realization that for centuries all the wars in which Britain had 
been engaged had been fought elsewhere than in Britain. Even the 
Great War did not conclusively disprove this lesson of the years. The 
civilian population of Britain suffered no such horrors as the peoples 
of Belgium, France and the other victims of invasion. 


But the advent of large-scale aerial warfare altered the situation 
so completely that it could not be ignored, and a radical change has 
been made in the disposition of the Regular Army. It can be said that 
in a year the above tabulated functions of the Army were completely 
reversed by official policy. When he presented the Army Estimates in 
1938 the Secretary of State for War made the definite statement that 
under the changed conditions the first function of the Army must be 
Home Defence; secondly, the Army must perform garrison duties 
overseas ; and thirdly, it must maintain a strategic reserve at home. 


Specific provision was no longer made for reinforcement of overseas 
garrisons in time of war, and Mr. Hore-Belisha explained that this duty 
would now be undertaken, as far as possible, by the overseas garrisons 
themselves, which “should be maintained in peace at a strength 
adequate for their responsibilities of defence on the outbreak of war.”’ 
The raising of local forces would be encouraged, and, “‘ wherever it be 
possible to employ further local personnel for anti-aircraft and coast 
defence duties in particular, whether in combination with British 
personnel or otherwise, the practice will be followed.” 


This trend has been carried still further forward by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha during the last year, and during his speech on the 1939 Army 
Estimates, he made a final statement of the new principle of overseas 
defence. This, he said, was based on a recommendation made by the 
Carnarvon Commission of 1882, of which the significant paragraph was 
as follows: “ The stations far distant from the United Kingdom, and 
in close proximity to the stations of foreign powers, are liable to sudden 
attack, and cannot be reinforced without long delay ; their garrisons, 
therefore, must be kept up to war strength.” 


Wherever possible, Mr. Hore-Belisha continued, native personnel 
was being enlisted, and to this extent an added commitment was 
discharged without entrenching on the Regular Army. It had been 
arranged to add a certain number of Maltese gunners to the existing 
establishment, for instance, and the requisite number of recruits had 
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presented themselves almost immediately. In Singapore, Malaya and 
India establishments had similarly been increased by local recruitment. 


The Secretary for War on this occasion also raised the important 
question as to “ whether they took fully into account the extent to 
which sea power itself depended on the Army.” Where a garrison fell 
below the strength to defend itself successfully the Navy lost its strategic 
freedom of action owing to the necessity of relieving the fortress. Bases 
away from the United Kingdom still had to provide safe harbours for 
the Fleet, but, like the Navy, they were encompassed with new 
perils. Therefore the Government had reconsidered their overseas 
garrison policy, which was “‘ in essence a revival of the principle of the 
the Carnarvon Report.”’ 


It can be remarked in conclusion that that policy has so far been 
fully justified by events. 
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THE STRATEGY OF COLONIZATION 
By E. H. BAXTER 


several states established colonies on the shores of the Mediter- 

ranean, and at the same time the increasing populations and 
various political causes led to the foundation of other settlements. 
Most of these daughter states were founded on sea power and maintained 
by it, and when the parent state lost its sea power the colonies were 
frequently lost as well. 


The discovery of the new world introduced two new principles 
into the theory of colonization. Settlements were founded at long 
distances from the parent country, and they included areas which were 
larger and, in some cases, richer than the parent state. The strategy 
and sea power required to found and hold a trading station a hundred 
miles from the metropolis was on a much smaller scale than that needed 
to take and hold half a continent on the other side of the world. The 
factors of space and time began to be of supreme importance. 


In taking and holding large areas of land we have had considerable 
success. But since our colonial history began we have made several 
grave strategical mistakes which may yet have serious repercussions, 
while other colonial Powers seem to have avoided our mistakes by 
watching our commission of them. 


CU reves ss were originally formed for trade. In classic times 


A brief glance at the map shows that every British possession is 
a considerable distance from the chief state in the Empire, Great 
Britain. Our nearest outpost, Gibraltar, is over 1000 miles away. 
The journey to each of our Dominions entails an ocean voyage. There- 
fore the Empire can only be maintained by the force which won it; sea 
power. That sea power, when applied to a world-wide colonial system, 
is liable to be attacked at any point of the various trade routes which 
connect the several members of the Empire, and obviously a suitable 
point for attack is in the vicinity of any hostile state, or any naval base 
of that state. It is somewhat remarkable how many parts of the world 
from which our trade routes or our colonies can be attacked have been 
in our hands, and yet have been presented by us to states which, at 
one time or another, have been unfriendly to us. 


Our most important route to the East is through the Mediterranean, 
at the entrance to which is Tangier, which came under the English 
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flag as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza in 1662. Our 
administration of Tangier was almost wholly bad. The Government 
consistently neglected the defence of the place, and seemed to have no 
proper policy concerning it. Sackville and Kirke thoroughly defeated 
Mulai Ismail, but in the absence of any consistent scheme of colonial 
administration, or appreciation of the importance of a port near the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, the Government decided to abandon it, 
and we withdrew our forces in 1684, At this time we were having a 
great deal of trouble with the Algerine and Tripoli pirates, and Tangier 
could have been a very useful station. 


Four years after the capture. of Gibraltar we took Minorca with its 
valuable harbour of Port Mahon from the French. This island was of 
real strategical importance, and should have been a second Malta ; but 
the apathy and neglect of the Government under Newcastle allowed it 
to be captured in 1756, and the sacrifice of Admiral Byng for their own 
criminal folly was a grave injustice. By the Treaty of Paris at the 
conclusion of the Seven Years’ War we received Minorca back in 1763. 
The usual apathy of the Government to anything beyond Brighton 
Beach then commenced. The first Governor appears to have lived in 
England during his term of office, and no resident physician was 
available for the garrison. 


The War of the American Revolution brought in the French, 
Spaniards and Dutch against us. The sea power which might have 
enabled us to deal with any one or two of them was inadequate to 
withstand all. After a magnificent defence by General Murray against 
enormous odds Minorca was lost to the French in 1782, yet in 1798, 
when our sea power was very strong, Minorca was taken by Commodore 
Duckworth and Sir Charles Stuart without the loss of a‘man. Then 
came one of those many instances when Great Britain has deliberately 
increased the odds against herself. We had had ample proof of the 
value of Minorca and its harbour of Port Mahon; its position off 
Marseilles was a grave menace to French sea power and trade in the 
Mediterranean. Yet in 1802 by the Treaty of Amiens it was given to 
Spain. It is true that in 1800 we had obtained Malta, but at that time 
it was by no means certain that we should keep it, as it was intended 
to return it to the Knights of St. John. At the same time Madeira and 
the Cape of Good Hope were given up. 


In 1794 Corsica was taken from the French by Hood and Nelson 
at the request of the natives, and in this operation Sir Charles Stuart 
and the British troops which had left Toulon also helped. A strong 
force based on Corsica would have enabled us to help Italy against the 
French, but, as usual, the garrison was too small even for police duties, 
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and the ships we had there were at one time using sails and ropes 
which had been condemned. No effective check was placed on internal 
dissension, as so often has been the case in British possessions, and the 
political spite of a few families was allowed to endanger our position 
there. In 1796 we evacuated the island, and with it, for the time being, 
the Mediterranean. 


Several Powers have tried to make themselves masters of the 
Ionian Islands; British forces captured Cephalonia in 1809, and also 
Zante, and the next year Santa Maura was acquired. In 1814 the whole 
group was placed under British protection. The first High Com- 
missioner was Sir Thomas Maitland ; a good soldier and an able ruler, 
he realized the racial peculiarities of the Greeks and gave them a 
Constitution which satisfied their desire for pomp and speeches, while 
he reserved to himself power to rule. Under him the Ionian Islands 
changed from a place where trade was starved, anarchy was rife, the 
vendetta was the law, the roads were unworthy of the mere name and 
the public finances were bankrupt, to a colony where order was estab- 
lished, trade and agriculture flourished, good roads and bridges linked 
up the chief centres, and the finances showed a handsome surplus. 
After Maitland died the government of the Ionian Islands was conducted 
on the ultra+modern principles. The Constitution was reformed on the 
most democratic lines and the natives were encouraged to regard the 
British as tyrants who were only too anxious to go. A party which 
wanted union with Greece went from strength to strength. Politics 
became a substitute for industry and economics until all useful govern- 
ment became a thing of the past. In 1859 the High Commissioner, 
Mr. Gladstone, recommended that the Islands should be given to 
Greece, and this was done in 1864. In the light of later events, as they 
command the Adriatic and the Corinth Canal, these islands would have 
been very useful; but we persuaded the natives, who were happy and 
prosperous under Maitland, that we ought to go, and then went. The 
same phenomenon may be observed in operation to-day in Asia. 


Whether the native inhabitants of Minorca, Corsica and the Ionian 
Islands are as prosperous now as they were under our rule, or would 
be if we had retained these valuable strategic points, is a debatable 
matter. Into the latter we carefully imported the most fashionable 
political theories to foment discontent with our rule. But it is interesting 
to compare one important strategic point in them with the places we 
have so far kept, Gibraltar and Malta. Minorca, Corsica and the Ionian 
Islands all have a certain amount of agricultural land, and therefore to 
some extent produce food for their inhabitants and for any garrison or 
fleet. Gibraltar and Malta are very largely dependent on imported 
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food supplies. A naval base or a fortress which can be fed locally is in 
a stronger position than a place which has to import its food over routes 
which may be disputed in war. 


It may be urged that at the dates given no one could be expected 
to foresee future events. We were developing an enormous Dominion 
in Canada, while the Cape route to the East also served Australia and 
New Zealand. The Mediterranean had not the strategic importance 
when it was a closed sea that it has now that the Suez Canal is opened, 
and much of the oil we use comes either from or through it. But the 
Suez Canal was proposed by Comeyras in 1798, and it had been suggested 
several times before. Work on the site was actually begun in the same 
year that Mr. Gladstone was Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. Both Corsica and Minorca were given up at a time when our 
relations with the French were far from friendly. 


In 1762 Rear-Admiral Samuel Cornish and Sir William Draper 
captured Manilla from the Spaniards. They had only a small force, 
and had to contend with very bad weather as well as a strong position 
well defended with guns. They took a fortnight over the task, which 
cost 150 men. The strategical importance of the Philippines is not 
greater than their natural riches, but by the Treaty of Paris in the next 
year we gave up Manilla. 


Java was taken in 1811. Under Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles this 
island was better governed than it had ever been before, as Raffles 
understood the natives and had both exceptional ability and energy. 
He put down the tyranny of the native officials, placed agriculture on 
a sound footing, and improved the revenue. His reward was to be 
accused of dishonesty and maladministration. Entirely apart from its 
numerous natural products, Java is midway between India and 
Australia, and could be very useful to-day as an aircraft station ; but 
in 1816 it was returned to the Dutch. 


Most of the West Indian Islands have changed their ownership so 
often that it is difficult to make a comprehensive survey of the whole. 
Our chief loss is Cuba, which was taken in 1762 and returned the inext 
year. In reading the subsequent history of Cuba, it is interesting to 
speculate how many lives might have been saved if we had kept that 
island. The frequent political changes in the West Indies, however, 
tend to explain a very potent but unfortunate factor in our Imperial 
history. Overseas possessions and colonies are not valued for them- 
selves. As a general rule no one in the Cabinet has any personal know- 
ledge of them, and they merely represent useful pawns or counters in 
the politics of Europe. 
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Notorious examples of this habit of bartering large areas of the world 
are the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, Paris in 1763, and Amiens in 
1802, after each of which there was a general rearrangement of the map. 
The repercussions on the unfortunate natives, the settlers, and our own 
traders do not appear to have received any consideration at all. Nor, 
so far as can be seen, was very much attention paid to Imperial strategy. 


If there is any truth in the axiom that all history is written for our 
learning, then there are one or two points which may be drawn from 
the events of the past two centuries. The first is that land which does 
not seem to be any use may eventually become of the greatest import- 
ance. The possession of the Ionian Islands, for example, would have 
been useful to us in the Great War. The Falkland Islands, which have 
often been thought to be useless, enabled Admiral Sturdee’s squadron 
to re-coal in time to meet von Spee. If land does not seem to be any 
use to us, there is always the possibility that other Powers may find 
it very valuable, possibly to our disadvantage. Several of the West 
Indian islands we gave away were, at one time or another, used as naval 
stations for squadrons operating against us. Tangier became a pirate 
base after we left. The cost of holding a useless or impoverished country 
is likely to be less than the damage we might suffer if the place were in 
hostile hands. Whenever we have seemed tired of the Imperial burden 
there have always been other Powers quite willing to relieve us of our 
responsibility, and independence of a territory may be quickly followed 
by reconquest and colonization by a vigorous and warlike nation. 


History proves that sea power is not only necessary to secure 
colonies, but also to hold them. In war one of the first aims of a 
combatant is to attack the weak points of his opponent. Thus in the 
Great War in the absence of adequate naval force the Pacific possessions 
of Germany were soon lost. To-day we are in very much the same 
position in the Pacific as Germany was then. At the same time many 
of our Pacific colonies, such as Fiji, are of considerable strategic import- 
ance. Every colony, or group of colonies, should be defended by a 
naval force sufficient to deal with any possible attack, and that naval 
force should be in a suitable position for its duty. A force 10,000 miles 
away, however powerful it may be, is not a safe defence. 


No other service is a substitute for sea power, and sea power is the 
cheapest form of defence for overseas possessions. A large and thinly 
populated territory may be invaded at many points; it can only be 
defended by military force at a few. Australia, for example, with a 
population less than that of London, has a territory which the largest 
army in the world could not protect against invasion. That immense 
coastline would be impossible to garrison, but a fleet based near Australia 
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could cover it. A fleet based near any threat of aggression could defend 
not only Australia but all our other British Pacific territory as well. 


If sea power is necessary, not only for the local defence of colonies, 
but also to protect the communications between them and the parent 
state, then it follows that in the absence of sea power no colonial expan- 
sion is possible. This thesis would appear to be disproved by the 
colonial empires of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, whose 
possessions are considerable and whose fleets are feeble. But the 
colonies of these countries are only held because the Great Powers are 
unwilling that their strategical advantages should pass to any one of 
them. Mozambique and Angola in the hands of a friendly or neutral 
Portugal, for example, are no threat to the two Rhodesias, but their 
capture by a potentially hostile Great Power would be a very serious 
matter. Java in the hands of a powerful enemy would be a threat to 
Australia, Empires with weak navies would not survive for very long 
after the balance of power in their colonial spheres had been upset. 


The strength and strategy of a navy is greatly affected by distance. 
All the newer colonial empires have been acquired as far as possible in 
the vicinity of the parent state. Japan, one of the youngest colonial 
Powers, has consistently kept her colonizing efforts, as it were, inside a 
ring fence. Moreover, her expansion of sea power and her control of 
adjacent waters have preceded her colonial conquests. The Japanese 
navy to-day is playing very much the same part that the Royal Navy 
did in the XIXth Century. It is so strong that no other Power is 
anxious to tackle it. Strategically the Japanese Empire is in a very 
strong position. 


The recent colonial efforts of France have almost entirely been 
directed towards her African possessions. So long as the French Navy 
can secure the Western end of the Mediterranean the French Empire 
is homogeneous from Calais to the French Congo. Even if the short 
sea passage were stopped the Atlantic coasts of France and the French 
Congo are not far apart. Exactly the same colonial policy may be 
observed from Italy to Tripoli, for it will be seen that Erittea, Italian 
Somaliland and Abyssinia are all united in a block. The position of this 
block and Tripoli give some indication of possible future Italian 
aspirations. 


The principle of extension of frontiers rather than of distant 
acquisitions has been followed by both Russia and Germany. They 
have consistently conquered and colonized neighbouring territory, 
with the result that they have few, if any, of the problems of com- 
munications we have. They have also grasped the principle that the 
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force which takes a territory must always be in existence to hold that 
territory. Both these Powers keep strong garrisons in their possessions. 


The few examples given above of important strategic areas which 
we had and lost show that, in the past, we often failed to appreciate 
our good fortune, and we were not consistently true to the ideals and 
duties of Empire. While loathing war we thereby made war more 
probable and more difficult. To-day we have cause to regret nearly 
every part of the world we have given away. These blunders have been 
due partly to official ignorance at Home, partly to political theories, 
and partly to mental laziness and lack of understanding of Imperial 
history. Even now there are many British subjects who seriously 
advocate a surrender of territories under the British flag. Too often 
the lessons of history are written, but they are not read. Let us hope 
that, when the maps are redrawn after the present war, those lessons 
will not be forgotten. 

















THE GERMAN NAVY OF TO-DAY? 
By Francis McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. 
Sketches by courtesy of Jane’s Fighting Ships 


N comparison with its strength in rg14, the German Navy of to-day 
| Es but a poor showing. When hostilities opened twenty-five 

years ago, there were in commission forty capital ships, including 
eighteen belonging to the ‘“‘ Dreadnought” era. Cruisers numbered 
fifty, nine of them being armoured ships of from about 9,000 to over 
15,000 tons. There were also some hundred and fifty destroyers and 
twenty-nime submarines. 

CAPITAL SHIPS 


To-day, Germany has in commission only two capital ships which 
can be compared with those of other nations—the “ Gneisenau ’’ and 
‘“‘ Scharnhorst.” Of a standard displacement of 26,000 tons, they were 
the biggest warships ever built in Germany until the launch this year 
of the 35,000-ton “‘ Bismarck ”’ and “ Tirpitz.”” Each of these ships 
mounts nine I1-in., twelve 5.9-in. and fourteen 4.1-in. A.A. guns. There 
are no torpedo tubes, but two catapults (one being mounted on the after 
turret) and four aircraft. In speed these ships are slightly inferior to 
the French battleships ‘“‘ Dunkerque’”’ and “ Strasbourg,” the official 
figure being 27 knots ; but it will be recalled that at Jutland certain of 
the newer German battleships developed a speed considerably in excess 
of that with which they had been officially credited. It is probable 




















THE BATTLESHIP ‘‘GNEISENAU ” 





1 This article originally appeared in the JourNaL of November, 1938. It 
has been amended and brought up to date by the author 
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that the belt of armour shown in the accompanying plan is from 12 to 
14 inches thick at the water line over a very considerable part of its 
length, diminishing to 3 or 4 inches at the bow and stern. It is believed 
that the turrets are of 12-inch thickness, and the decks 6 inches. 





THE ARMOURED SHIP ‘‘ ADMIRAL SCHEER”’ 


The rest of Germany’s main strength consists in the three armoured 
ships “‘ Deutschland,” ‘‘ Admiral Scheer ’’ and “‘ Admiral Graf Spee.” 
These so-called ‘‘ pocket battleships ’’ were designed with a view to 
extracting the utmost value obtainable from the standard displacement 
of 10,000 tons, to which they were restricted by the Peace Treaty. 
The side armour is only 4 inches thick, with a further 1} inches internally; 
the turrets 7 inches at face, 4 inches at the base, and from 2 to 3 inches 
at the sides; and the deck from 1} to 2} inches thick, increased to 
3 inches oyer the magazines. These ships cannot therefore be counted 
as battleships, nor are they so rated in the German fleet classification, 
which describes them as Panzerschiffe. Perhaps the best classification 
is one that reckons them as heavy armoured cruisers, since they mount 
six II-in., eight 5.9-in. and six 4.I-in. guns. There are eight torpedo 
tubes, a catapult and two aircraft. Most remarkable of all is the 
system of propulsion, which comprises eight sets of compressorless 
double-acting two-stroke Diesel engines of the M.A.N. type, each set 
giving 6,750 B.H.P. at 450 revolutions per minute. Each group of four 
engines drives a single propeller shaft through Vulcan gearing, which 
reduces the speed to 250 r.p.m. The total horse power is thus 54,000, 
giving a speed of 26 knots and a radius of action of 10,000 miles. The 
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THE ARMOURED SHIP ‘‘ DEUTSCHLAND ”’ 
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hulls are electrically welded, by which means a further saving of weight 
is effected. The cost of each ship was approximately £3,750,000. 


It is obvious that these ships could be extremely dangerous as 
commerce destroyers, since their speed enables them to out-distance 
the majority of existing battleships, while their armour is thicker than 
that of any ordinary cruiser. The only British ships in commission which 
could both out-steam and out-fight them at the present time are the 
battle cruisers “‘ Hood,” ‘‘ Renown” ‘and “ Repulse.”” The French 
battleships ‘‘ Dunkerque ” and “ Strasbourg ’”’ would also be capable of 
overhauling and destroying them. At the same time, it is a moot point 
whether, for example, four ships-of the “‘ London ”’ class, could not 
tackle one of these German ships: successfully, since they would oppose 
thirty-two 8-in. guns to six II-in., with an advantage of over six knots 
in speed. It is true that the “ Londons ’”’ are practically unarmoured 
ships, but if they could get in enough hits without being knocked out 
themselves they should be able to cripple their opponent. However, if 
Germany pursues the same strategy as in 1914-18, it is questionable 
whether she will risk her heavy ships in attacks on trade. It is more 
probable that she will leave this work to her cruisers, if any succeed in 
getting loose. Otherwise it will be left to submarines and armed 
merchantmen to inflict as much destruction as they can.! 


CRUISERS 
Two 10,000-ton cruisers with a speed of 32 knots were recently 
completed, the “ Admiral Hipper” and “ Bliicher.’’ Each is armed 
with eight 8-in. and twelve 4.1-in. guns. Unofficial reports credit them 
with exceptionally good protection, including 5-in. side armour, but 
this may be an exaggeration. 





THE 8-1In. GUN CRUISER—‘‘ BLUCHER” CLASS 


Apart from these two ships, German cruiser strength is not great. 
There are five ships of 6,000 tons—the “ Niirnberg,” ‘ Leipzig,” 
“‘ Karlsruhe,” “ Kéln” and “ KGnigsberg,”’ built between 1926 and 











1 This was written early in the War. 
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1935, and one of 5,400 tons, the “‘ Emden,” of slightly earlier date. 
The five former are armed with nine 5.9-in. guns, and have a speed of 
32 knots, while the last-named has eight 5.9-in. guns and a speed of 
29 knots. 











THE LIGHT CRUISER ‘‘ NURNBERG’”’ 


For their size, these ships are quite formidable craft, every expedient 
having been adopted to obtain the utmost fighting value from the 
limited displacement available. The machinery in each of the 6,000- 
tonners is of the geared turbine type, combined with Diesels for cruising 
speeds. With the exception of the ‘‘ York” and “ Exeter,” no British 
ship of under 9,000 tons mounts as heavy an armament as the five 
6,000-ton German ships. 


TORPEDO CRAFT 

In torpedo craft Germany can muster sixteen quite modern des- 
troyers of 1,625 tons, each armed with five 5-in. guns and eight torpedo 
tubes. There are also fourteen newer destroyers of 1,811 tons, which 
mount a similar armament. Six of these are now in service, having 
been laid down in 1936, and eight are still under construction. These 
German destroyers are named after naval officers who distinguished 
themselves during the Great War. The designed speed of all is 36 knots. 





‘““ DIETHER VON ROEDER” DESTROYER CLASS 
Twelve 800-ton vessels of the “ Iltis’”’ and ‘‘ Méwe”’ classes are 
officially rated as torpedo boats. Their main armament is three 5-in. 
guns in the case of three of them ; in the others it is three 4.1-in. All 
carry six 21-in. torpedo tubes and have speeds of from 33 to 34 knots. 
There are also eighteen 600-ton torpedo boats, most of which should now 
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be complete, since they were laid down in 1936-37. Twelve more are 
under construction. The armament of these includes one 4.I-in. gun 
and six tubes. 


Though half a dozen reconstructed torpedo boats, dating from before 
the Great War, still exist, they are used mainly for training purposes, 
and are not of much fighting value, their speeds to-day being below 
‘25 knots. 

Under the Peace Treaty, Germany was forbidden to build submarines 
—a prohibition which was nullified four years ago when the Anglo- 
German Agreement was signed. This gave Germany liberty to build 
submarines up to 45 per cent. of British tonnage in this category—a 
restriction that disappeared when the Agreement was abrogated in 
April, 1939. Over sixty submarines are now in commission, and more 
than thirty are building. Including two ordered by Yugoslavia, which 
will doubtless be taken over, the total completed and in hand is I01, 
irrespective of losses. Ocean-going craft believed to be completed 
include two of 712 tons and ten of 740 tons, armed with six torpedo 
tubes and one 4.I-in. gun, and twenty-one of 500 to 517 tons, with five 
torpedo tubes and a 3.5-in. gun. Each also mounts a one-pounder 
anti-aircraft gun. The respective speeds on the surface of these two 
types are 18 to 18.5 knots, and 16.5 knots. 


U.25 CLASS OF SUBMARINES 





The main strength of the flotillas is composed of thirty-two sub- 
marines of 250 tons, with three torpedo tubes and a single one- 
pounder. Their surface speed is 13 knots. There’ is no doubt these 
small submarines were primarily designed for service in the Baltic. 
The Soviet fleet is known to include a large number of submarines of 
very similar size and type. 

Though all these submarines are normally propelled by Diesel engines 
on the surface, reports have appeared of a new type of submarine engine 
capable of functioning both on and below the surface. Actually there 
is good reason to believe that this engine is still in the experimental 
stage. Certainly it has not reached anything like the perfection which 
has been claimed for it in some quarters. 

Subsidiary vessels include two old battleships of 13,040 tons, the 
‘“ Schlesien ’”’ and ‘“‘ Schleswig-Holstein,” officially rated as training 
ships. They were launched in 1906, and mount four I1-in. guns of an 
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antiquated pattern. It is doubtful if they can steam more than 15 knots, 
so their value is insignificant for other than coast defence or attack 
purposes, though one seems to have taken some part in the occupation 
of Danzig. The gunnery training ships ‘‘ Brummer ” and ‘“ Bremse ”’ 
are of 2,410 and 1,250 tons respectively ; the former mounts six 3.5-in. 
A.A. guns, the latter four 5-in. guns, although their armament is varied 
from time to time in order that different calibres may be tested. Both 
are believed to be fitted for mine-laying. The ‘‘ Bremse”’ is designed 
for a speed of 27 knots, and it is probable that the “‘ Brummer ”’ is faster 
than her reputed speed, officially given as 20 knots. 


Ten ships of 600 tons, numbered Fr to Fro, were officially rated as 
Geleitboote, or escort vessels, but two have been given names (“ Hai ”’ 
and “‘ K6nigin Luise ’’) and reclassed as fleet tender and flotilla leader 
respectively. They are armed with two 4.1-in. guns and have a speed 
of 28 knots. There are over forty minesweepers, twenty-four of which 
are new 600-ton vessels, armed with two 4.1-in. guns. The remainder 
are war-built vessels of 525 tons with a speed of 16 knots, mounting one 
4.I-in. gun. One of these latter is reported to have been lost in the 
Baltic. 


There are between twenty and thirty motor torpedo boats, some of 
which are driven by petrol engines and others by high-speed Diesels. 
Speeds are reported to be from 30 to 36 knots. 


The German Admiralty yacht ‘ Grille,” like our “ Enchantress,” is 
capable of being used for fighting purposes if necessary. She displaces 
2,560 tons, and has a speed of 20 knots or more. In peace-time she 
mounts three 4.I-in, guns. 


This practically exhausts the list of fighting units in the German 
fleet, but there are also a dozen depot ships, a similar number of trawlers, 
forty motor launches and about thirty tenders attached to the various 
instructional establishments. Most of these tenders are old mine- 
sweepers or torpedo boats, rebuilt or otherwise adapted for their present 
purpose. 


SHIPS BUILDING 


Ships under construction include four battleships of 35,000 tons, 
with a main armament of eight 15-in. guns. There are also building 
three more cruisers of 10,000 tons armed with 8-in. guns, and four of 
7,000 or 8,000 tons armed with 5.9-in. guns. Two aircraft carriers of 
19,250 tons were laid down in 1936, of which one, the ‘‘ Graf Zeppelin ”’ 
has been launched. It is expected that each of these ships will be 
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capable of accommodating forty aircraft, and will possess a speed of over 
30 knots. Over thirty submarines, all of ocean-going types, are in hand, 
and a dozen minesweepers. 


PERSONNEL 


During the past four years the personnel of the German Navy has 
been expanded to at least quadruple the post-War strength of 15,000 
officers and men fixed by the Peace Treaty. It is evident, therefore, 
that a large proportion of the crews must still be only partially trained. 
Apart from this, most observers are agreed that German naval personnel 
is very smart and efficient. 


























THE GERMAN ARMY IN 1939 
By LiEut.-CoLtoneL H. DE WATTEVILLE, C.B.E. (late R.A.) 


T the present time there exists a remarkable dearth of informa- 
PX ton carrying real authority as to the strength and organization 

of the German Army of to-day. Indeed all official figures pub- 
lished during the past two years might well be regarded with mistrust. 
Thus a semi-official statement of three years ago stated the new army 
would reach 300 infantry divisions, inclusive of twenty motorized 
divisions and ten cavalry divisions, 10,000 tanks and gooo aeroplanes. 
These figures were, of course, dealing with the future, and there is no 
guarantee whatsoever that such a gigantic expansion has been attained. 


It is as well to recapitulate the facts of the past five years. In 
April, 1934, the first batch of recruits was raised to expand the then 
existing Reichswehr or the 100,000-man army allowed to be maintained 
by Germany under the Treaty of Verseilles. At that time the 
Reichswehr was to be increased to 300,000 men. Very soon afterwards 
it was announced by Hitler that, as the Allied Powers had not seen fit 
to reduce their military establishments in accordance with their avowed 
intentions, Germany had no alternative but to reintroduce compulsory 
universal military service. On that assumption she would then increase 
her army on a basis of a standing force of 500,000 men organized in 
twelve army corps districts, each finding 3 divisions, that is a total of 
36 divisions. 


These twelve districts were located as follows :— 





I. K@6nigsberg. VII. Munich. 
II. Stettin. VIII. Breslau. 
III. Berlin. IX. Kassel. 
IV. Dresden. X. Hamburg. 
V. Stuttgart. XI. Hannover. 
VI. Miinster. XII. Wiesbaden. 





It was on this ostensible organization of the army into 36 divisions 
that the German expansion of the army during the past three years has 
been based, after conscription had been reintroduced on 16th March, 
1935. It was, however, perfectly clear from the outset that the annual 
contingent of conscripts coming up for training would allow of more 
than thirty-six divisions to be formed. But of the actual figures as to 
any expansion beyond that limit nothing has been divulged ; in fact, no 
details shedding any light on the possible maximum total of divisions 
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that could be set up has ever been allowed to leak out in public. There 
is, however, a prima facie case for the belief that Germany has now 
multiplied these thirty-six divisions by at least three ; this would allow 
her to have placed in the field this autumn a total of divisions which 
various authorities have estimated at round about 100-120. That this 
total is clearly possible must be admitted, since the number of men being 
trained was already greater in two years than the needs to create thirty- 
six divisions necessitated, and this may be held as proved by the fact 
that in March, 1938, it was known that the number of divisions was 
being raised by 50 per cent., that is, these would be fifty-four in number. 
At that time the new divisions would be mostly “‘ cadre ” divisions. But 
in the past eighteen months the numbers of men trained must have 
risen so fast that this number of fifty-four can be held as having been 
easily surpassed. To multiply these by two is a small matter on 
mobilization, if the numbers of men trained by midsummer 1939 be 
calculated. 

The first annual contingent of conscripts was raised in 1935. Four 
annual contingents have been called up since that date. Three of these 
have received two years training; the fourth has now one years 
training ; the fifth has recently been called up. The first contingent 
numbered some 200,000; since then it is believed that the numbers 
have been increased in considerable proportion. 


In addition during the past eighteen months a considerable number 
of men have been put through an intensive course of training, these men 
being those who escaped undergoing any training during the years 1919 
to 1938 owing to the suppression of conscription until 1935. In addition 
Germany could fall back on the 100,000-man army of 1933 to supply 
the cadres for this new army. Moreover, there exists the possibility of 
the armed military police of 1920-33 having also contributed to these 
cadres. Lastly the best elements of the S.S., or the “‘ Black ”’ units of 
the Nazi political army have been drawn upon to serve the same 
purpose.! There is consequently no doubt that Germany could from 
one source or another mobilize a comfortable total of 2,000,000 trained 
men. Approximately one half would comprise the first-line divisions ; 
the other half would be “‘ Reserve ”’ divisions. But the experience of 
1914 shows that the difference in quality or material need not necessarily 
be great, if at all perceptible. 


AUSTRIAN FORMATIONS 
The problem is further complicated by the incorporation of Austria 
into the Reich in early 1938. At that time Austria was divided into 


1 For various reasons we may leave out of account any call having been made 
on the S.A. (brown shirts) of the Nazi political army. 
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seven divisional districts, each of which could mobilize a single division. 
One “ Rapid’’ division, certain mountain troops and the air force were 
raised throughout the country, irrespective of these boundaries. It 
may be accepted that the old Austrian divisional districts have been 
allowed to remain ; it is more than probable that reserve divisions have 
now been built up behind the original formations ; though this is all 
conjecture. But there exists every reason to believe that Austrian 
divisions have participated in the invasion of Poland. Thus it is 
possible to assume that some fourteen Austrian divisions are now in 
being, either in front line or in reserve. 


‘ The more recent acquisition by Germany of the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia cannot have increased her reserves of man-power 
very greatly. The disaffected elements in Bohemia are too numerous 
to admit of any call being made upon them. Whether any recruits 
have been drawn from the German “ fringes ”’ of the old Czechoslovakian 
Republic does not greatly matter. The Slovak regiments of the 
Republic are now a nominally independent force. But it has to be 
remembered that some thousands of German-speaking Czechs have 
been thoroughly trained in the former Czechoslovak army. 


It has also to be admitted that the front line divisions could be 
reinforced hy hastily trained drafts, much as was done during the Great 
War. Third and fourth line divisions might also be formed; but it 
may be assumed that such formations would not be regarded as fit for 
more than garrison duties or for the occupation of recently acquired 
territories. 


As far as man-power is concerned, then, it is safe to conclude that of 
actual first-line divisions at the present time, Germany may place not 
more than 2,000,000 men in the front line ; and that she possesses large 
reserves of inferior grades of men. 


FIGHTING QUALITIES 


As to the quality of her front line troops, it is not easy to speak 
with absolute confidence. In the first instance the interval that elapsed 
between I919 and 1934, and the consequent break in military 
service has conduced to a very real interruption in the habits of discipline 
and military aptitude among the German nation as a whole. The 
remarkable qualities displayed by the German Army during the Great 
War, particularly through the Somme battles of 1916, may be assumed 
to have suffered some depreciation since that day. In the intervening 
years, the social classes that had provided the officers of the old Imperial 
Army have been very severely hit. It is said that such young men as 
would under the old regime have elected to serve in the commissioned 
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ranks are now more interested in entering some money-making career. 
It was not surprising, at the end of 1936, to note in the German army on 
its annual manceuvres, to which not less than seven divisions had been 
summoned, a marked and universal lack of what might be termed 
seasoned or experienced officers. These deficiencies have been largely 
made good by drawing on the Nazi schools and like sources. Lack of 
experience has been remedied by intensive training to a large extent. 
Yet it may be questioned whether the new material educated at high 
pressure in the Hitler Youth, in Labour Camps, and in the special 
schools set up by the new regime will stand the strain of such battles as 
were fought on the Somme or round Ypres. The Nazi training depends 
so much on mass enthusiasm and mass movements that some curious 
defects might stand disclosed in this new German Army. These may 
eventually prove real sources of weakness. The “ Nazification ’’ of the 
infantry has undoubtedly been achieved, and the tactics that might be 
employed on active service may well bear witness to this process. If 
rumours be true that the casualties suffered in Poland have been very 
high, then these may well be the fruits of this new training in the shape 
of costly mass attacks. Individual training and individual aptitude in 
the field is not now at the same high level as it stood during the Great 
War. 

Of the physical and moral qualities of the rank and file, it is far 
more difficult to speak. Outwardly there exist all the symptoms of 
mental and physical alertness that characterized the best elements of 
the old Imperial Army. As against that, there may be a background 
of forced enthusiasm, verging on the hysterical, that might not incline 
towards endurance in the worst conditions of trench warfare. Shortage 
of really nourishing diet may have contributed still more to a depreci- 
ation of the old German soldier. Nevertheless the unknown factor 
remains. How far in this new conscript army may there have been 
infiltrations of social or political discontent ? How far might these tend 
to reproduce the breakdown that occurred in the Imperial Army of 
1918? This, indeed, is a factor impossible to assess, yet to overlook 
that possibility would not be wise. 


PHYSICAL OVERSTRAIN 


Physically, the ranks of the army contain many men of fine appear- 
ance. German achievements on the athletic field, the droves of hikers 
met in summer, and still more the crowds seen on skis in winter, when 
half the nation appears to take to the snow, are abundant proof that 
physical exercise has become an all-important part of the Nazi education. 
Yet there are rumours of lads and young men being over-fatigued by 
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excessive efforts in every branch of sport. Neutral newspapers during 
the past three years have contained frequent references to the harmful 
results manifested in numerous cases as the outcome of too severe 
courses of training in the Hitler Youth and in Labour Camps. Strained 
hearts and flat feet are rumoured to be common. How far these 
rumours may be true remains to be seen. But any rate there remains 
the fact that the over-long hours, which have been imposed on factory 
and mine workers since last winter may have exercised some deleterious 
effects on the rank and file who have come up as reservists from those 
sources. On the other hand, there is the fact, undoubtedly true, that 
the anti-British propaganda rampant in Germany during the past year 
has produced a state of exaltation in the German nation and army 
which may rouse the troops to a state of desperation. 


EQUIPMENT 

The equipment of the new German army has proceeded apace. 
Three years ago the main lines of the rearmament were clearly visible. 
The new weapons and equipment, particularly in the matter of motor 
vehicles, both armoured and unarmoured, were unquestionably of good 
quality, essentially modern and designed to ensure the army possessing 
immense fire power. It is calculated that the German division now 
possesses 450 machine guns, at least 54 or even 72 anti-tank guns, 
18 anti-aircraft guns, and 24 mortars. The 77 mm. field gun of the 
Great War has been replaced by a 105 mm. gun-howitzer of modern 
construction. The Corps and Army artillery has been largely increased 
and rearmed with most modern ordnance. On the other hand mass 
production, lack of first-rate materials and over-hasty inspection, all 
these factors are rumoured to have brought about defects and un- 
suspected weaknesses in many of the new vehicles and machines. 
These details are based on somewhat uncertain grounds to be accepted 
as true. Still there is little doubt that the German Army betrays in 
its armament many symptoms that point to an excessive speed in 
expansion. 

ARMOURED DIVISIONS 

At the beginning of 1938, the last figures that might be described as 
no more than “ semi-official,” ascribe to the German Army five armoured 
divisions each possessing 500 tanks of various types, four ‘‘ Rapid ”’ 
divisions, each possessing some 250 light tanks. In addition there are 
various light armoured vehicles distributed among the various forma- 
tions of the army. Actually by now the number of both armoured and 
‘“‘ Rapid ”’ divisions has probably been largely augmented. Thus it is 
said that not less than twelve were engaged in the invasion of Poland ; 
this is in all likelihood no under-statement : perhaps the contrary. It 
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is even possible that the original estimate of twenty motorized divisions 
may not be far short of the mark. These armoured and “ Rapid ”’ 
divisions are unquestionably among the best in the German Army. If, 
moreover, recent military literature may be trusted, the German General 
Staff is considering the employment of such formations in mass and in a 
truly prodigal fashion. But until 1938 it is believed that no real heavy 
tanks had been approved. The first time that such machines were 
known to exist was when a few were shown in public on the occasion of 
Mussolini’s visit to Berlin in September, 1937. 

Lastly, there remains the garrisons of the “ Siegfried Line.’’ This 
belt of fortifications extending along the German Western frontier from 
Wesel, opposite Dutch territory in the North, to Basle in the South, is 
said to measure, in some places, as much as twenty-five miles in depth. 
It consists of three, and in places four, defensive belts. It was built at 
top speed in 1938, and is rumoured to exhibit many faults of plan and 
construction. The 17,000 odd defensive works, with which it is provided, 
are all manned by special troops that have no connection with the 
divisions of the field army. 





APPENDIX 


It may be of interest to add a few rough German war establishments. 
It is impossible to reproduce these in any detail, since they are only to 
be found in odd unofficial works and are obviously incomplete and 
approximate. 


An Army Corps :— 
3 Infantry Divisions ; 
Corps Artillery ; 
Corps Engineers ; 
and other Corps Troops. 


An Infantry Division :— 
I Infantry Brigade of 3 Regiments ; 
I Light Artillery Regiment ; 
1 Divisional Reconnaissance Unit ; 
1 A.A. Group ; 
1 Pioneer Battalion ; 
1 Signal Company ; 
and Administrative Services. 


The full establishment of the Division is about 12,000. 
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An Infantry Regiment :— 
Headquarters ; 
3 Infantry Battalions ; 
1 Intelligence Section ; 
1 Cavalry or Motor Cycle Section ; 
1 Infantry Artillery Section (8 guns) ; 
I anti-Tank Section (12 guns) ; 
r Ammunition Column. 


An Infantry Battalion :— 
Headquarters ; 
3 Rifle Companies ; 
I Machine-gun Company ; 
1 Reconnaissance Section ; 
I Signal Section. 


A Light Artillery Regiment :— 
Headquarters ; 
3 Groups (A Ddtetlung) ; 
1 Intelligence Section ; 
I Range-finding Section ; 
1 Ammunition Column. 
An Artillery Group :— 
3 Batteries (4 gun-howitzers each). 


The Armoured Division has various lesser components and 1 Brigade 
of 2 Armoured Regiments. 


The Armoured Regiment consists of :— 
Headquarters ; 
1 Intelligence Section ; 
I Reconnaissance Section (of motor cycles) ; 
2 Groups. 


Each Group consists of :-— 
Headquarters ; 
1 Intelligence Section ; 
1 Reconnaissance Section ; 
3 Light Companies ; 
I Medium Company. 
Each Company has :— 
Headquarters (4 Tanks, 1 Command Tank, 1 Radio Tank) ; 
_4 Platoons (5 Light Tanks, 3 Medium Tanks). 


This works out at 98 tanks to the Group ; 204 to the Regiment ; over 
400 to the Brigade. 





THE GERMAN AIR FORCE 
(Reproduced by courtesy of Flight from their issue of 14th September, 1939.) 


ERMANY appears te favour the high-speed, twin-engined 
(Gis armed bomber, as typified by the Heinkels (He 111 and 

its derivative type), the Dornier Do 17, and the 215 which ‘has 
been developed from it, and the new Junkers Ju 88. This formula is 
also being followed by certain other countries, which, like Germany, 
now regard with disfavour slower machines with heavier turret- 
mounted armament. Despite her partiality for aircraft of this sort, 
Germany is known to have a number of Junkers Ju 89s with four 
Junkers inverted, vee-twelve, liquid-cooled engines. The Ju 89 may 
be considered as the Service version of the Ju 90 commercial machine. 
It is possible that this type is regarded as a bomber transport ; the 
familiar Ju 52 is now a standard machine in this category, and is known 
to be used for the transport of parachute troops. 


It would appear likely that the Ju 89 has gun turrets, possibly with 
power drive, though simple manually operated mountings are used on 
the other types of bomber. 

A new type in’a:new category is the Messerschmitt Bf 110 fighter- 
bomber, which is believed to be armed with shell-firing guns and large- 
bore machine guns. This type is already in service in considerable 
numbers. Single-seater fighters include the Heinkel He 112 and 
Messerschmitt Bf 109, together with modified versions of these designs, 
which, despite statements made by their manufacturers, are not identical 
with the machines used to break the world’s speed record. 


For specialized dive-bombing work the standard type is the Junkers 
Ju 87, which has special flaps to limit its diving speed. The single- 
seater fighter-bombers made by the Henschel and Blohm and Voss 
concerns are now obsolescent. ‘ 

For strategical reconnaissance the Luftwaffe employs adaptations 
of high-speed, twin-engined bombers, while the Henschel Hs 123 
(counterpart of our Westland Lysander) is used for artillery spotting 
and general observation work. 

Training machines include large numbers of obsolescent Service 
types, specialized single-seater fighter trainers (several of which are 
noted for their aerobatic qualities), and large numbers of small twin- 
engined crew trainers, apart from the normal ab initio two-seaters. 
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For coastal and over-sea work there are Heinkel monoplanes on 
floats, three-engined Dorniers (these, unlike the machines of their type 
supplied to Holland, are said to have liquid-cooled engines, though 
the drawing ! shows an air-cooled installation), and military versions of 
the twin-engined Dornier Do 18 with Junkers Diesels. It is believed 
that the single- and twin-engined Heinkel biplanes on floats are now 
used for training. 


A type corresponding to our torpedo-spotter reconnaissance aircraft 
is the Arado Ar 95 biplane, which is regarded as a maid-of-all-work. 
This machine is powered with a B.M.W. radial. 


It is not known which types will be selected to equip the new aircraft 
carrier ‘“‘ Graf Zeppelin,” but warships in service at present are allocated 
Heinkel floatplanes, one type being a sesquiplane. Photographs have 
appeared of monoplanes installed carried on ships’ catapults; the 
type concerned would appear to be of Arado design, and, in fact, 
resembles, except for the wing cellule, the Ar 95. The catapults are 
of Heinkel design. 





1 See Plate. 

















MODERN WARFARE—MOBILE OR MISSILE? 
By “F. S. B.” 


MONG the many questions that the rulers of Britain have to 
Pen at the present time,’ not the least important is the 

conundrum, “ What is the role of the British Army?” And 
it does not need much thinking to discover that the answer to this 
question depends on the answer to another, “Is the Maginot line 
impregnable ?”’ If this barrier cannot be held by the French Army 
unaided, there is no other line which the French Army could hope to 
hold without the help of a large British Army to strengthen and prolong 
its front. On the other hand, if prepared positions like the Maginot 
line cannot be penetrated, except perhaps by deliberate siege methods, 
the closing of whole frontiers by a succession of fortified positions must 
be expected, and in that case there does not seem to be much probability 
of the “‘ mobile ’’ warfare for which our present Army is being trained 
and equipped. 

To the uninitiated, at any rate, there seems to be some inconsistency 
in our current policy of creating mobile armies to fight static wars. The 
idea of ‘‘ mobile ”’ warfare is linked up with “‘ mechanization ”’ and the 
use of armour, yet the armoured vehicle was originally conceived as an 
engine of siege warfare—a machine for breaking through fortifications 
and barbed wire. Its original function was supposed to be ending 
deadlocks, not preventing them; its “ mobile’’ functions have been 
invented in peace with the result that there are now two schools of 
thought, one of which favours fast tanks with thin armour, and another 
which prefers thick armour combined with low speed. 


On the whole, it seems that the balance of expert opinion is towards 
the view that ‘‘ Maginot ”’ lines are, for practical purposes, impregnable. 
Otherwise why should the French and Germans each have gone to such 
trouble and expense in making one ? The Times Military Correspondent 
is clearly of this opinion and has frequently expressed doubts as to the 
practicability of overcoming a well organized defence. In two articles 
published not long ago he actually argued that for Britain a purely 
defensive policy is the best, because “‘ So long as we are armed for true 
defence . . . there is no reason to support the idea that an aggressor 
could defeat us. Neither is there anything to warrant the belief that 
we can defeat him ”’ (The Times of 27th October, 1937). 


1 This article was written before the outbreak of the War, 
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His arguments in these articles have provoked considerable con- 
troversy, but none of his critics seem to have noticed that they are by 
no means new; that they are, in fact, very much the same as those 
which led Mr. Lloyd George to a somewhat similar conclusion in 1917. 
After Passchendaele, Mr. Lloyd George concluded that properly fortified 
trench systems were impregnable to frontal attack, and: deduced that 
we were “‘ over-insured ”’ in the West. He turned a deaf ear to Haig’s 
urgent appeal for reinforcements to meet the German offensive which 
all knew was coming, fearing that if further reinforcements were sent, 
Haig would use them only for further offensives, and would merely 
destroy his army without bringing final victory any nearer. 


Yet even before the end of 1917, the falsity of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
conclusions had been demonstrated. In September, 1917, the Russian 
line was broken at Riga, and a month later the Italian front also gave 
way. These disasters were not, it is true, attributed to tactical causes— 
a belief which apparently still persists (see R.U.S.I. JouRNAL for May, 
1938, page 292)—but in November, 1917, the British, using new tactics 
similar in some respects to those used by the Germans at Riga and 
Caporetto, though with about 400 new tanks as well, broke clean 
through the formidable Hindenburg line. In March, 1918, and on two 
or three occasions later in the year, the Germans broke through the 
Allied front, and finally, to drive the lesson home, the British returned 
to the attack and again broke through the German trench line, not once, 
but several times. 


As it may be presumed that The Times Military Correspondent has 
not forgotten all these great events, why does he argue that “ the 
tactical offensive is moribund”? Proverbially an ounce of practice 
is worth a pound of theory, and, if facts mean anything at all, surely 
the latest evidence points in exactly the opposite direction! What 
then, it must be asked, has happened to cause The Times Correspondent, 
and those who think like him, to ignore this evidence and to lose faith 
in the ability of the modern soldier to repeat the feats accomplished in 
1918 ? 


VARYING TACTICAL DOCTRINES 


The answer seems to be that, although nothing important has 
happened since, they have not been able to decide with certainty 
exactly how the feats of 1918 came to be accomplished. It may be, in 
short, that, being unable to find any ¢actical reason to explain why the 
attacks of 1918 were more successful than those of previous years, they 
have concluded that their greater success must have been due to some 
non-tactical cause such as the lowered morale of the defenders, and that 
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the earlier attacks should be regarded as more instructive from the 
purely tactical point of view. 

Admittedly, it is not easy to discover any tactical reasons in official 
histories or regulations, but the morale explanation can hardly be 
stretched to cover the British defeats, if indeed it can account for all 
the others. At all events, Field Service Regulations, which in the past 
enjoined that the attack should be made with the bayonet, and that it 
was “ the duty of the infantry to close with the enemy and destroy him,” 
are now scrupulously careful to give no explicit directions as to how the 
attack should be carried out. They are content to divide the fighting 
arms into two categories, those that “‘ close with the enemy,’’ and those 
that ‘‘ give support,” without any indication as to which of the two 
should actually “‘ attack’”’ the enemy, or whether his destruction 
should be attempted by fire or with hand weapons. It is true that fire 
power is,~by implication at any rate, recognized as the most potent 
factor in battle, but the conditions under which fire power can and 
cannot be made effective are by no means clearly stated. On the 
contrary, Field Service Regulations are couched in decidedly non- 
committal and tentative language, and often do little more than indicate 
the possible courses from which a choice has to be made. Notwith- 
standing their carefully guarded phraseology, however, Field Service 
Regulations contain abundant evidence that their writers were still 
thinking of the attack in terms of bayonet rather than of fire action : 
as witness the great importance everywhere attached to obstacles and 
the recommendations regarding the use of smoke or “ the half light of 
early morning when the assaulting troops can see sufficiently to keep 
direction while the defenders are still unable to make the best use of their 
weapons” (Field Service Regulations, Vol. III, 19 (6)). ‘Since the 
“ half light ’’ must be the same for both parties, it is clear that the 
attackers could only gain advantage from it by using different weapons 
from the defenders, weapons moreover which are as effective in half 
as in full light. In short they are still supposed to be hand-to-hand 
(i.e., bayonet) fighters requiring facilities for movement in order to 
“close with the enemy,’’ while the defenders are pictured a& anchored 
to their positions and relying upon the direct fire of rifles and machine 
guns.? 

The general idea is almost exactly the same as that which inspired 
the tactical doctrines of 1914. Notoriously the 1914 doctrine, that of 
the massed infantry attack, was an utter failure and has long since been 
abandoned, but it seems that the underlying principle has not been 


1 See also Infantry Training, 1937, Sec. 73 (4), which is clearly based on the same 
idea. 
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entirely discredited. It is possible, of course, that the retention of the 
idea of the bayonet charge for text-book purposes is only another 
example of British contempt for theorizing, for in the Great War the 
bayonet charge was, in fact, abandoned at quite an early stage. To be 
precise its abandonment began during the first Somme Battle, when the 
“ charges ’”’ had to be made behind a barrage moving at a pace that 
would not have disgraced a funeral, and may be said to have been 
finally completed on 1st November, 1918, when the Canadian Corps 
attacked and captured the German position in front of Valenciennes. 
Much the same may be said of the old idea of ‘‘ mobile ” warfare, which 
has lately been revived in spite of the fact that it was definitely given 
up on 12th August, 1918, when Earl Haig called off the successful 
Amiens offensive after breaking through the German position in order 
“to make a fresh attack in another and stabilized sector. 


Earl Haig’s despatches aver that the Amiens offensive was broken 
off because the troops had reached the old battle-fields, where derelict 
trench systems “ offered exceptional facilities for machine-gun defence,” 
while in the sector selected for the new offensive “ an attack seemed 
unexpected by the enemy,” and ‘the ground was favourable for 
tanks.’’ Field-Marshal Sir A. A. Montgomery Massingberd, however, 
gives an entirely different explanation. ‘‘It had not been possible 
up to date ”’ (i.e., by 12th August), he writes, “‘ to bring up all the heavy 
artillery and supply it with ammunition. Previous experience had 
shown that once the first impetus of the offensive was over . . . infantry 
attacks, even with the co-operation of tanks, became more and more 
costly. . . . Sir Henry Rawlinson therefore decided that no attempt 
should be made to force the position until we could bring into action 
our overwhelming strength in artillery ’’ (Story of the Fourth Army, 


page 64). 


THE FAILURE TO EXPLOIT SUCCESS 


As Earl Haig’s despatches make no mention whatever of the 
artillery, it seems that although the two principal commanders concerned 
were agreed as to the uselessness of attempting to ‘“ maintain the 
impetus of the attack,” they had very different reasons for their respect- 
ive opinions.!_ However that may be, the decision was based upon ample 
and bitter experience, for many attacks delivered against the wire 
entanglements to which Field Service Regulations attach so much 
importance, had been successful, but all had turned into costly defeats 





1 It may be mentioned, however, that when “ the overwhelming strength in 
artillery ’’ came into action, some ten days later, the position which offered 
“ exceptional facilities for machine-gun defence ’’ was attacked and duly captured. 
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as soon as attempts were made to “ exploit ” the successes, even when 
all the trenches and their wire entanglements had been left behind. 
Even at Cambrai, after the tanks had broken through the redoubtable 
Hindenburg line, the attempt to exploit the victory with mobile (and 
other) forces was a sad failure, notwithstanding that the Germans had 
no reserves with 48 hours of the scene and that the ground was specially 
favourable for mobile operations. Nine months later, a similar attempt 
was made to exploit the Amiens victory, this time with the help of many 
new “‘ whippet ” tanks, and when it too failed the policy was abandoned. 
Thereafter the British offensive suffered no further serious checks. 


No particular significance has yet been attached to this change of 
policy. Still less has any attempt been made to explain its results. On 
the contrary, Field Service Regulations, though stressing in more than 
one place the difficulty of attacking a position defended by wire, says in 
another that “it is often comparatively easy to gain an initial success 
against a part of the enemy’s forward position ” (Field Service Regula- 
tions, Vol. III, Chapter V, Section 1g (8) ), and still recommend the 
attacker to push on as rapidly as possible in the sector where the success 
has been obtained, merely reminding him “ that to develop that success 
presents much greater difficulties.” Why, it must be asked, do Field 
Service Regulations recommend a return to a policy which had such 
uniformly poor results in the Great War, and which was finally scrapped 
after repeated trials, especially when the policy which took its place 
proved so signally successful? The answer can only be conjectured, 
but, in all probability, there has been doubt as to the true reasons for 
the British success. 


Except in so far as it was attributed to lowered German morale, 
the success of the British offensive in 1918 has been generally credited 
to the tanks, which have been given corresponding prominence in 
British war theory. In point of fact, however, some of the most suc- 
cessful attacks were made without any tanks, while there is no recorded 
instance in the Great War of tanks having delivered a successful attack 
on even hastily organized defences without strong artillery (as well as 
infantry) support. Nor was this from any lack of attempts, any lack 
of initiative or resolution on the part of the Tank Corps, or to any 
defects in the design of the tanks themselves. 





1 It is worth noting that the tanks used with such success at Cambrai did not 
differ in any essentials of armament or design from those which had been such a 
failure at Ypres and elsewhere. The protagonists of the tank do not in fact suggest 
that the success at Cambrai was the result of improved design—they contend that 
it was due to better tactics. The charge em masse, which had been so unsuccessful 
in the case of infantry, was, they maintain, the proper method all the time. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE TANK IDEA 

It is useful in this connection to recall the start of the tank idea. 
The pre-war attack doctrine, as explained above, was based upon the 
hand-to-hand fight. The attack was an infantry operation in which the 
attackers were not expected to fire at the enemy during the final stages, 
but to charge forward as fast as possible, regardless of losses, in order 
to get in with the bayonet. When it proved that losses might amount 
to one hundred per cent., the natural remedy seemed to be to protect 
the attackers with a steel shield while making their charge. A thick 
shield was, however, far too heavy for the already overburdened foot 
soldier to carry, and a vehicle had to be introduced to carry it, and of 
course the soldier too. No one seems to have noticed that this complica- 
tion involved a change in the underlying principle, in that if the charge 
is delivered in vehicles it is impossible to fight with bayonets. The 
fighting must be done with bullets, yet the charge with bayonets was 
only made because bullets had -proved ineffective for the purpose in 
view, for the excellent reason that to fight effectively with bullets it is 
necessary to have a target as well as a fire arm, and the only targets 
the attackers could find were earthworks rather than enemies. When 
it is remembered that neither thickness of armour, nor any increase in 
the speed of advance, will help in the smallest degree to reveal visible 
human targets where none could be seen before, and further that firing 
from a moving vehicle does not conduce to accurate aim, it is not 
difficult to understand why the early tank attacks, and indeed the later 
ones also, accomplished so little. Doubtless the originators of the tank 
thought that if only the tanks could carry their crews unscathed across 
no man’s land it would be easy to find enemies to shoot at. Events 
proved that they were mistaken, and there is general agreement that 
until the battle of Cambrai the tanks did not justify their existence. 
General Fuller, while saying that at Cambrai “ tradition received such 
a blow between the eyes that even the most pessimistic asserted that 
the tank had come into its own,” ! has also recorded that at Cambrai 
“when the tanks moved forward . . . the enemy completely lost his 
balance, and those who did not fly panic-stricken from the field sur- 
rendered with little or no resistance.’’ 2 In other words, the tanks did 
not gain the victory by shooting Germans ; for the battle was in fact 
won before the tanks had fired a shot and might have been won almost 
as easily if their armour had been made of paper. 

1 Reformation of War,” p. 115, by Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 

* Tanks in the Great War, p. 145, by Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 

’ That the tanks were not able either to kill Germans or to help infantry to 
capture positions was proved on the following days, even though neither prepared 
trenches nor wire entanglements existed to help the defence. Ludendorff in his 
memoirs asserts that the effect of fire from the tanks was “ insignificant ’’ (p. 668). 
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It is on the shaky foundation of the victory thus gained that British 
theorists have based their conception of mechanized mobile warfare 
and have tried to reconstruct the tactical edifice which crashed in 1914. 
To do so they have had to discount much previous and nearly all 
subsequent war experience ; and to keep the edifice propped up, they 
have had to admit all sorts of contradictions and inconsistencies into 
their theories. Field Service Regulations, for example, assert that “‘ tanks 
combine a high degree of protection for, their crews (against the fire of 
rifles and machine guns), with great mobility and the power to deliver 
a considerable volume of aimed fire while in movement” (Vol. IJ, 
Section 2(2)). Anyone with the slightest knowledge of mechanics, 
however, must know that armour and mobility are mutually exclusive 
attributes, and that ‘‘ great” amounts of one can only be obtained by 
almost complete sacrifice of the others. Similarly the statement about 
‘‘ aimed fire while in movement ” should be compared with the remark 
in Infantry Training that ‘‘ when its shutters are closed a tank is 
very blind. Observation and accurate firing for the crew in such 
circumstances are difficult ’’ (Sec. 79 (2) ). Another and perhaps better 
example from Field Service Regulations may be quoted—‘‘ Success,”’ it 
is said, ‘‘ will depend on the following factors . . . tank and infantry 
units . . . should establish personal contact before the action . . . it 
is the business of each to kill the other’s foe, the tanks to dispose of the 
enemy machine guns, the infantry to look out for and silence the hostile 
anti-tank weapons ”’ (Vol. II, Section 60, 6 (ii) ) . 


To carry out these instructions, the machine guns must obviously 
be silenced before they can do their deadly work. To silence a gun too 
late will not resuscitate the infantry it has mown down, nor enable the 
“ forward impetus of the attack to be maintained.”’ How then are men 
in tanks to spot and silence machine guns which are invisible to infantry, 
who have no restrictions on their vision? To spot machine guns after 
they have started firing is hard enough ; to do so before is definitely 
impossible. If the hostile machine guns are to be silenced in time, it is 
clear that the tanks must be well ahead of the infantry, but in that case 
how can the infantry “look out for and silence the hostile’ anti-tank 
weapons ?” In this matter theory should be compared with practice, 
for a high authority has stated that “‘ tanks sent on to clear up oppo- 
sition some way ahead of the infantry have no relation to war con- 
ditions. Attempts of this nature failed again and again during the 
Great War.” 1 This last extract from Field Service Regulations looks 
very like a joint production by two parties, each conscious that he is 


1 Major-General Martel’s Lecture published in the R.U.S.I. Journat for May, 
1937. 
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up against a problem (it is the same problem for both) for which he 
cannot offer any adequate solution. Each gets out of his dilemma by 
‘“ passing the buck ” to the other ; if the attack fails, each will at least 
be able to say that it was the other’s fault ! 


This is by no means the last of the contradictions in official regula- 
tions. For another example, compare the statement, quoted above, 
that it is ‘“‘ Often easy to gain an initial success against a part of the 
enemy’s position,” with the following: ‘‘ The fire power of machine 
guns and other automatic weapons makes the assault of even a hastily 
occupied position a sufficiently formidable undertaking ... if he 
(i.e., the enemy) has time to entrench himself... the attacker’s 
hazards are increased ... unless the position can be turned the 
attacker may be driven to entrench himself opposite the enemy and 
resort to deliberate methods of warfare” (Field Service Regulations, 
Vol. II, Section 83 (2) ). . 


THE TACTICS OF EVASION 


In actual fact the attack of an organized position is considered so 
difficult and dangerous that the British sqldier is on the whole en- 
couraged to seek victory, as did Mr. Lloyd George in 1917, by taking 
the longest way round. In British doctrine “ Generalship’”’ has, in 
consequence, come to mean the ability to out-manceuvre the enemy 
rather than to beat him in a straight fight; and in the study and 
practice of offensive tactics far more attention is paid to moving about 
the battle-field, in the hope of outflanking the enemy, than to seeing 
that the soldier has the right sort of weapons for the work in hand, and 
can use them with full effect. So much is this the case that ‘‘ mobility ’’ 
has been elevated to the dignity of a principle of war, thereby leading 
the ignorant to suppose—and some interested parties to claim—in flat 
contradiction of all recent experience, that the soldier will fight more 
effectively if kept on the move while fighting. 


As a matter of fact the tactics of evasion, and the attempt to gain 
victories without establishing a clear superiority in fighting power, 
received exhaustive trials not long ago against the Boers in South 
Africa. Although that war was “ won,” the enemy rarely suffered a 
real tactical defeat, and, notwithstanding his great inferiority in num- 
bers and resources, it took three years to procure his surrender. 
Worse still, the inability of the British soldier to face and overcome the 
Boer in a stand-up fight, left the latter with the impression, probably 
not yet corrected, that man for man he was the better of the two. 
Good authorities have held that if the British had proved themselves 
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able and willing to drive home their early attacks, the morale of the 
Boers would have soon collapsed and the South African war would 
have been won in one year instead of lasting for nearly three. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the mechanization of the British 
Army is largely designed to enable high-speed flanking manceuvres to 
be substituted for frontal attacks, and although it may be conceded 
that such tactics were often successful in days when men attacked 
their enemies with bayonets, swords, and lances—i.e., with weapons 
which did not require renewal during and after each engagement, and 
which were more effective when used in combination with shock action 
—it is hardly conceivable that they will still be the best for men who 
fight with modern armaments requiring huge supplies of ammunition, 
and unmistakably conferring enormous tactical advantages on the 
soldier who can contrive to do his fighting standing still while his 
enemies have to operate on the move.e 


THE MAINTENANCE OF AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


Our mechanization policy will, it is claimed, make the British Field 
Force highly mobile and yet able to hit hard, but when it is remembered 
that a modern army’s blows are not delivered with swords and spears, 
or even with rifles and guns, but with bullets and shells, it is apparent 
that the number and force of the blows will not depend on the speed 
of its movements or the thickness of its armour, not even on the number 
or calibre of the guns it carries, but solely on the number of bullets 
and shells it can fire; to which may be added a reminder that the 
effectiveness or otherwise of the blows, however numerous, will further 
depend on the number of these bullets and shells that actually hit the 
enemy. 

In these conditions it would appear that one of the foremost tactical 
considerations must be the maintenance of the ammunition supply. 
An uninterrupted and lavish supply of ammunition is as necessary to a 
modern army as is an uninterrupted and lavish supply of water to a 
fire brigade. To detach part of a force in order to try and deliver blows 
from flank and rear is rather like sending a few firemen in asbestos suits 
with a water-cart and two or three hand-buckets round to the back 
door. Minor outbreaks of fire may sometimes be dealt with in this way, 
but a major conflagration is hardly likely to yield to such casual treat- 
ment. Nor is it much use hurrying to the scene of the fire if, on arrival, 
it is found that the supply of water runs out before the fire has been 
extinguished. Mobility may be as useful to an army as to a fire brigade, 
but as long as armies fight with missiles it seems unlikely that very 
much can be gained by being able to move men and weapons about at 
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high speeds if the supplies of ammunition cannot keep up with them. 
This common-sense view is amply borne out by war experience. In the 
Great War, many attempts were made to gain, or to complete, victories 
by mobility on the battle-field, but as long as the enemy’s morale was 
sound, almost every one of them ended in immediate and costly failure. 
Nor can it seriously be maintained that this was due to obstacles (“ It 
is the addition to a defensive position either before or during a battle 
of an obstacle . . . that is most likely to bring to a definite halt an 
offensive movement begun in the open field ’’) (Field Service Regulations, 
Vol. II, Sec. 83 (2) ), for in most cases static conditions were established 
long before a single strand of wire had been laid out. In view of all this, 
it may be conceded that the present Army policy gives at least some 
grounds for misgivings. Before another doctrine can be outlined, 
however, the events of 1918 must be explained. 


Officially the inference that seems to have been made from the 
Great War is that “‘ Only with a considerable mass of tanks or a great 
weight of artillery can the attacker hope to force a position once it has 
been effectively entrenched and strengthened by an obstacle; and 
while he is collecting means and resources to resume the offensive the 
defender hourly deepens his position and improves his works” (Field 
Service Regulations, Vol. II, Section 83 (2) ). Even if this statement is 
true, it is by no means the whole truth. No greater weight of artillery 
was ever deployed on the battle-field than for the third Battle of Ypres, 
yet this is now regarded as the perfect example of how an offensive 
should not be conducted. On the other hand, some of the most successful 
attacks—for example, the crossing of the Canal de |’Escaut by the Ist 
and 46th Divisions in September, 1918, or the capture of Mount Houy 
by the Canadians on Ist November—were made without any tanks at 
all. The evidence of the Great War therefore is conclusive that neither 
masses of tanks nor a great weight of artillery are of themselves sufficient 
to ensure victory ; they must be correctly used. What then is the 
secret which will explain both the successes of 1918 and the failures of 
previous years ? 


NEw ARTILLERY PROCEDURE 


Earl Haig’s decision to break off the Amiens offensive on 12th 
August was, it has been suggested, a tactical turning point of the War 
on the British side. Perhaps if the effects of this decision can be ex- 
plained a clue may be found. The prevalent view—supported by state- 
ments in Haig’s despatches—that the explanation is to be found in the 
use of tanks cannot be right, for the breaking off of an offensive as soon 
as all obstacles had been passed and the way was apparently open for 
these very flanking manceuvres in which—according to Field Service 
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Regulations—tanks excel, in order to make a frontal attack in another 
stabilized sector where the enemy had time to “ deepen his position 
and improve his works,” cannot possibly have been of any tactical 
advantage to the tanks. On the other hand, if the new artillery pro- 
cedure introduced at Cambrai, and employed in all the 1918 attacks, is 
borne in mind and thoroughly understood, the advantages gained by 
the decision are at once apparent ; for it was only in a static sector that 
the artillery could be provided with properly located targets for their 
fire, proper facilities for aiming, and ample supplies of ammunition. 
Furthermore, the fact that on both sides the same change in Artillery 
tactics was signalized by the same almost miraculous change in the 
results of attacks, suggests that it is the true explanation. 


Except in so far as they were due to surprise, the victories of 1918 
were, it seems, achieved mainly by greater accuracy, and consequently 
greater effect, of the artillery bombardments ; and a careful study of 
earlier successes will reveal that in nearly every case the success was 
primarily due to the same cause, and only secondarily to skilful infantry 
action ; this, it seems, is the clue to the riddle. In the Great War, the 
traditional roles of attack and support, allotted respectively to infantry 
and artillery, were gradually interchanged. In all the successful 
offensives it was artillery that made the real attack and infantry that 
acted in support, but the interchange of roles came about so gradually 
that few realized what was happening ; indeed, it has been suggested 
that, as the interchange was not completed until the attack on Mount 
Houy by the Canadian Corps only ten days before the Armistice, its 
significance may have been overlooked. Its results were, however, 
sufficiently striking ; indeed it may be that they were a portent. For 
practical purposes the whole of this attack was carried out by the 
artillery, only 1200 infantry going into action. Yet 1300 wnwounded 
prisoners were taken, while great numbers of Germans were killed and 
wounded, 800 German dead, most of whom had probably not even seen 
a Canadian, being gathered and buried in the Mount Houy area alone. 
The complete overthrow of the German defence was achieved at a total 
cost of 60 killed and 360 wounded only. 


If this interpretation of Great War experience is correct (and further 
evidence in support of it could be given did spacé permit) it follows not 
only that the impregnability of ‘“ Maginot ”’ lines cannot be taken for 
granted, but also that current tactical ideas, as well as Army organiza- 
tion, require drastic modification. It is hardly to be expected, for 
example, that organized defences can be overcome if the proportion of 
artillery in the attacking army is reduced in order to increase the 
number of tanks! Other modifications of a different kind will also be 
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needed, for the type of artillery fire best suited for attack upon the enemy 
is quite different to that which will give best support to infantry or 
tanks. In the first case, the targets must be men, who may escape 
altogether if they escape the first salvo, while in the second the targets 
may be trenches or wire, which cannot run away and may therefore be 
dealt with in more deliberate fashion ; or there may be no particular 
targets at all—since any shell which lands somewhere near the enemy 
and bursts with a loud bang may have the desired effect. Even smoke 
shells will serve the purpose. Most important still, the methods of de- 
fence which are best suited to resisting tank or infantry attacks may be 
totally ineffective against artillery. Machine-gun posts arranged in 
the chequer-board style advocated by the best authorities are, for 
example, mutually supporting only against tank or infantry charges ; 
against artillery they invite destruction in detail, or, if preferred, en 
masse, as happened on 21st March, 1918, in the British “‘ forward zone.” 


CONCLUSION 

The conditions for the success of an artillery attack are not difficult 
to deduce from the successful attacks of 1918. The initial blow must be 
delivered by artillery because this arm alone can deliver effective blows 
without first exposing its men to the blows of the enemy ; but if it is 
to be really ‘effective, the blow must be correctly aimed and must come 
as a surprise. In other words, the fire must not only be accurate but 
must also be “ predicted,” and its targets located beforehand. When 
these conditions can be satisfied the enemy may quite possibly be 
destroyed outright by the artillery blow alone, but if this proves to be 
impossible there is ample evidence to show that he can be so demoralized 
by it that infantry can close with him and complete his destruction 
without serious losses. This is what happened at Caporetto, at St. 
Quentin on 21st March, 1918, at Amiens on 8th August, and on many 
other occasions. This was the only tactical procedure’ that met with 
complete, cheap, and continued success. 


An interchange of roles between Infantry and Gunners must entail 
many other changes in the methods as well as in the composition and 
organization of Armies, for it is not to be expected that hand-weapon 
tactics can be adapted to missile warfare, merely by putting the 
attackers into high-speed vehicles and wrapping them up in armour. 
Common sense and experience combine to indicate that if the enemy 
can be attacked with missiles, it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
close with him, while if he must be attacked with bayonets, or other 
hand-weapons—because the attackers’ missiles do not reach him— 
obviously it cannot be done in a vehicle at all. 














THE VICTUALLING OF THE NAVY 
By PAYMASTER COMMANDER A. G. Batu, O.B.E., R.N. 
On Wednesday, 22nd February, 1939. 


REAR-ADMIRAL G. S. ARBUTHNOT, C.B., D.S.O., Fourth Sea Lord and 
Director of Supplies and Transport, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said: Paymaster Commander 
Bath has only just vacated the post of Paymaster Commander of the General Mess, 
as it is called, at Portsmouth, and he has therefore had the practical experience 
behind him as to how the sailor is fed. I think, before we start, there is one point 
I would like to make and that is that we know, of course, from our past history that 
the question of the feeding and clothing of the sailor is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the contentment of the fleet, and I only hope that when you have 
heard this lecture you will be reasonably satisfied that these very important require- 
ments are being sympathetically and adequately dealt with to-day in the Service. 


LECTURE? 


r | “HE Victualling Department of the Admiralty, with its Victualling 
Yard and, in the Fleet, the Accountant Officer—called the 
Paymaster, aided by his Supply and Cook staff, are concerned 

with food, clothing, mess traps for officers, mess utensils for ships’ com- 

panies, “‘implements”’ for staff use in galleys, and by the ships’ 
butchers, and officers’ and ships’ companies libraries. The following is 
an outline of the more important developments of these items—but 
principally those relating to food—from the earliest references up to 
1907, and a description of the arrangements which then came into force. 


EARLY HISTORY 
The following are some of the landmarks in the history of the 
victualling of the Navy from very early times until we come to deal 
with the present day :— 
1327-77.—In the reign of Edward III, a Clerk was borne in large 
vessels ; all stores and provisions appear to have been in his charge, 





1 The Lecturer desires to make his acknowledgements to the following authori- 
ties from whom he has quoted :— 

W. E. Clayton, Esq., M.B.E., recently Assistant Director of Victualling (Brassey's 
Annual, 1936). 

Paymaster Captains A. C. M. Edmonds, O.B.E., R.N., and B. M. Peck, R.N. 

O. S. N. Rickards, Esq., present Assistant Director of Victualling. 

N.A.A.F.1., Pamphlet on the Naval Canteen Service and Handbook for Naval 
Canteen Committees. 
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and sometimes to have been provided by him. The expression 
“e ” > ce 2? 2 ° 4 > 
Bursar,’ from which “ Purser ’’ is derived, is found on one occasion. 


1439.—A Seaman was allowed 1s. 2d. (approximate present value 
4s. 8d.) per week for victualling, and presumably found for himself. 


1512.—First indication of any uniform found in references to certain 
coats of green and white cloth (the Tudor colours) for issue to mariners. 


1550.—General Surveyor of Victuals of the Sea appointed by 
Letters Patent. Provisions were obtained, by exercising the Crown 
prerogative of purveyance ; prior to this commissions to supply pro- 
visions were given to persons attached to the Household, or to high 
officials with sufficient influence to obtain them. 


1565.—Victualling by contract introduced. The General Surveyor 
received a fee and also a fixed rate per man per day, from which he had 
to provide the “ necessaries ’’—money for fuel, candles, lanterns, mess 
and cooperage utensils, etc., and also the following rations :-— 


Sunday .. .. | 1 Ib. biscuit, Wednesday ..) 1 Ib. biscuit, 
Monday .. .. | Z gal. beer, Friday .. .. | I gal. beer, 
Tuesday .. .. | 2 tee, Salt Saturday .. ~ ¢ stock fish, 
Thursday .. «- } Deef. . } lb. cheese, 


2 ozs. butter. 


The rates were at first 44d. a day in harbour and 5d. at sea, gradually 
increased to 7}$d. and 84d. in 1637 (the present equivalents would be 
about 7d. and 74d. ; and 8d. and 9d.). 


1597.—Hammocks introduced ; sold at cost price. 


1628.—Instructions issued for certain articles of clothing to be 
obtained by the Navy Office and sold to the men at cost price plus 
commission of Is. 6d. in the £, which was divided equally between the 
Paymaster of the Navy, the Purser, and the Navy Office clerk who was 
in general charge of the clothing until issued to ships. The reason for 
this development was ‘to avoide nastie beastliness by contynuall 
wearinge of one suite of clothes, and thereby boddilie diseases and 
unwholesome ill smells in every ship.”’ 

The Navy Office control was purely nominal, and very soon con- 
tractors were dealing direct with Pursers, and the seamen were deprived 
of any protection which control might have afforded. 

1629.—Extract from official report—‘ foul winter weather, naked 
backs, and empty bellies—the King’s service worse than Galley 
slavery.” 

1637-49.—Friday’s food ration had been reduced to a half, but was 
restored on the grounds that the observance of Fridays was begotten 
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by the covetous desires of the contractors, though coloured with a 
specious pretence of abstinence and religion. 

1653.—Extract from official report—‘‘ unwholesome and stinking 
victuals whereby many of the seamen are become sick and unserviceable 
and many are dead.” 

1655.—The rapacity of those supplying and handling clothing was 
such as to defeat the Admiralty’s intention of issuing at cost price. 
On the food side peculation, embezzlement, and abuse of position were 
rife. But Pepys had already written: ‘“‘ Englishmen, and particularly 
seamen, love their bellies above everything else; and to make any 
abatement from them in the quantity or agreeableness of their victuals 
is to discourage and provoke them.” 

Under the Parliamentary administration action was taken to 
improve quality and do away with abuses in connection with both food 
and clothing, and in this year victualling (i.e., food) was constituted a 
Department under the immediate care of the Commissioners, with a 
Captain in charge. “ Purser’s perquisites ’’ (the withholding of one- 
eighth of every pound due for issue) date from this period. 

1657.—The Captain just mentioned died, and was succeeded by 
three of the Navy Commissioners, who were styled ‘‘ Commissioners of 
the Navy and Victualling.”’ 

1660.—The contract system for provisions was reverted to. 


The supply of clothing was placed in the hands of one contractor— 
the Slopseller of the Navy, who paid the Pursers a commission of 
5 per cent. on sales. Many of the old objections continued, but it must 
be remembered that the Slopseller received payment very much in 
arrear, and then actually only on account. As late as 1744 the value of 
uncleared supplies was given at £120,000. 

1668.—Pepys presented a paper proposing that the Purser should 
be abolished, and that the Captain should account for all stores and 
victuals, ‘‘ but Lord! it is a poor silly thing ever to think to bring it 
into practice in the King’s Navy.” 

_1673.—A Captain Pyend (who had himself formerly been a Purser) 
made a similar suggestion ; it was turned down on the grounds that 
with a Purser the crew could appeal to the Captain : if the Captain took 
over the duties their only remedy would be mutiny. 


1683.—Victualling (food) again taken over by the Commissioners. 
1703.—Sale of tobacco introduced. 


1775.—Captain Cook’s care.of his crew in the three years voyage 
of the ‘* Resolution,’’ during which only.one'man died of disease, showed 
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that provisions could be sufficient, and that organization could be 
efficient. 


1787.—Mutiny in the “ Bounty.” The Captain carried out the 
duties of Purser, and his performance of them led to trouble from the 
very start—provisions issued were lightweight and of poor quality. 
Compare the reply to Captain Pyend’s proposal 114 years earlier. 


1792.—Lime-juice added to the ration in place of the lemons intro- 
duced after Captain Cook’s voyage. 


1797.—Mutinies at Spithead, the Nore, and Yarmouth. As regards 
food, rancid salt pork and weevily biscuit might perhaps have been 
put up with at sea ; the great complaint was that no attempt was made 
to procure fresh meat and vegetables when in harbour. 


1799.—Resulting from the mutinies, the “savings’”’ system of 
victualling was introduced; it continued until 1907. Under this 
system a fixed ration was introduced, including soft bread, fresh meat, 
and fresh vegetables in harbour, but substitutes at sea. Messes were 
permitted to leave behind such items as they wished, and to receive a 
money allowance (savings) in lieu. 


There were two great disadvantages as. we see it now—the money 
allowance was not commensurate with the actual value of the provisions 
left behind, and purchases in lieu at the canteen or on shore, to provide 
variety, were almost invariably at higher prices; and there was no 
machinery for purchasing Service provisions out of the money allowance 
—‘"on repayment,” as it is now termed. This meant that a fresh‘meat 
issue could not be prepared as a pie or pudding without resort to shore 
or canteen purchases, since no flour was included in the ration on fresh 
meat days, whatever cut of meat might be issued. 


The new ration would have provided a menu of the following type :— 


Breakfast .. .. Cocoa, and bread or biscuit. 

Dinner he .. Fresh meat and vegetables: or at sea, 
salt beef or preserved meat and plum 
duff, or salt pork and pease pudding. 

Supper Be .. Tea, and bread or biscuit. 


The allowances of the principal articles were soft bread 1} lbs., or 
biscuit 1} lbs. ;. fresh or salt meat 1 lb., or preserved meat #.Ib. 

1832.—Supply of clothing taken over by the Admiralty. Civil 
Departments of the Admiralty reorganized and both food and clothing 
placed in the hands of a Comptroller. 


-) 1852.—+Pursers ceased-to exist, and the — system of Accountant 
Officers commenced its‘ existence. : 
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1857.—Uniform clothing for men introduced. 
1859.—Free uniform on first entry introduced. 


1870.—An Admiralty Committee investigated the Savings system. 
It found itself unable to agree as to the general working of the system, 
or as to any scheme that would be preferable to it. It recorded that the 
ships’ cooks generally knew nothing about cooking in the proper 
acceptance of the term. 

1873.—School of Cookery established at Portsmouth. 

1877-78.—Canteens became general on two systems—the Service 
system, where a ship’s company committee, under officers, stocked and 
ran the Canteen ; and the unofficial Tenant or Bumboat system, where 
a contractor ran it and paid rent to the ships’ Canteen Committees on 
the basis of numbers borne. 

(A story from the end of the XIXth century may be inserted here 
of a dyirig man in the Sick Bay who expressed his last wish that the 
Paymaster and Ship’s Steward might be sent for. On their arrival he 
desired one to sit on each side of his cot, and composed himself to pass 
away. He recovered, however, and when later asked his reasons ex- 
plained that he had felt that he could not do better than follow the 
example of Christ, who died between two thieves.) 

1900.—The great extention of Canteen business for non-Service 
provisions, and the very large amount of Savings paid, became so 
pronounced that an Admiralty Committee was appointed; it was to 
go into the questions of rations, canteens, and meal hours, but strangely 
enough was forbidden to look at the questions of Savings or the abolition 
or placing under Government control of the Canteens. 

The Committee had more or less to content itself with an effort 
to introduce more variety, and as a result such items as jam, coffee, 
condensed milk, and compressed vegetables were added, and the scale 
for other items was slightly increased. A specimen of the new menu 
would be as follows :— : 


On turning out .. Cocoa. 

Breakfast .. .. Coffee, bread or biscuit. 

Dinner " .. Fresh meat and vegetables, or salt meat 
and accompaniments. 

ee ts oé .. Tea, bread or biscuit, jam. 

Supper es .. Corned beef, bread or biscuit. 


One sees here very definite steps towards the improvement of sea 
rations, and the introduction of variety. But the two disadvantages 
already mentioned still remained. The Committee did recommend the 
official recognition of the Tenant Canteen system. 
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1902.—Introduction of Victualling Course, Part I (Provisions) for 
Accountant Officers. Cookery Schools established at Chatham and 
Devonport. 


1904.—Committee on Naval Cookery. It pointed out that the 
fundamental principle of cookery is the proper preparation of food 
before it is cooked—it was precisely this function which was not en- 
trusted to the trained cooks, but to inexperienced Mess Caterers. 
Although trained cooks were now becoming available, the mistrust and 
want of confidence bred by their predecessors still persisted. 


Two important results of this Committee were the provision of 
bakeries and refrigerators in battleships and the larger cruisers; and 
the Committee ventured to go beyond its terms of reference and call 
attention to the question of Savings. 


1906.—As a result of the 1904 Committee’s report, a further Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1906 to investigate (1) Canteens generally, 
and (2) any possible simplification of the complicated Victualling and 
Savings system. The order in which the subjects were placed is note- 
worthy. The President was fortunately the same officer who presided 
over the 1904 Committee on Cookery. 


This Committee produced what is still in force to this day in the 
smaller ships—the Standard Ration plus Messing Allowance system ; 
and it advocated the trial of what has since become the recognized 
system in larger ships—the General Messing system. 


THE PRESENT DAY 
THE STANDARD RATION AND MESSING ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 


The 1906 Committee recommended the splitting of the seaman’s 
ration into two parts :— 


(a) A Standard Ration, consisting of the basic necessities of 
diet, which would be issued automatically without option 
(certain substitutes and alternatives were permitted) ; 

(b) A Messing Allowance, to enable the messes to supplement 
the basic Standard Ration with other articles, by purchase 
from Service stocks, Canteen, or on shore, in whatever 
variety might be preferred. 


The throwing open of Service stocks of provisions to the messes on 
repayment and at a fixed price for all Stations is perhaps the greatest 
single advance made in the history of naval messing. The universal 
price list is revised half-yearly—but so are the rates of allowances, in 
direct proportion. 
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The new system came into force in 1907 and continues to the present 
day with only one major modification—the rates of Messing Allowance 
are now adjusted in agreement with the varying costs of foodstuffs on 
the different Stations, and at the moment range from g‘2d. on the 
Home Station to 112d. on the China Station. 


The essential items of the Standard Ration were :— 


Bread .. - A .. I 1b., soon reduced to Io ozs. 

Fresh meat... ‘. cb 

Fresh vegetables “3 +. 

Sugar .. % és .. }1b., reduced during the War to 
2 ozs., at which figure it has 
remained. 

Condensed milk - -> en, 

eee a i .. $02, 

Chocolate < we oo OB. 

Jam, marmalade, or pickles .._ I oz. 

Preserved meat _ aa: oe. 


I oz. of butter was added to the ration in 1937. 


When fresh meat was not procurable, alternate issues of } Ib. salt 
pork with split peas and dried vegetables, or 6 ozs. preserved meat with 
rice or flour and suet and raisins, were issuable. 

Many new items were, and have since been, added to the provision 
list, ranging from coffee, tinned salmon, marrowfat peas, and haricot 
beans up to the recent addition of tinned sausages and herrings in 
tomato sauce. A really varied menu can now be achieved on Service 
provisions alone ; but in actual practice there is still much catering 
done by Canteen and shore purchases. The Standard Ration system 
is colloquially known as “‘ Canteen messing,’ owing to the large part 
played by the Canteen in the daily victualling. 

A specimen day’s menu on this system might be :— 


On turning out .. Cocoa. 

Breakfast .. .. Tea, eggs and bacon, bread. , 

Dinner v8 .. Meat, vegetables, and bread ; sweet. 

Tea .. i% .. Tea, bread, butter, and jam. 

Supper iy .. Tinned salmon or preserved meat, and 
bread. 


On Sundays, Christmas and Boxing days, etc., an alternative is 
authorized at home and where desirable abroad. This is the credit of 
“ Victualling Allowance,’’ which is a money allowance representing the 
whole value of the Standard: Ration plus Messing Allowance. It’ is 
designed to allow the messes greater freedom in arranging their diet as 
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desired on holidays, when a considerable proportion of members may 
be on leave. The rates at the moment vary from 15°4d. at home to 
17°4d. on the China Station. 


Standard Ration messing cannot, by its nature, be fully economical, 
and it is unfortunately by no means uncommon to find the more junior 
messes nowadays deciding that they cannot afford more for breakfast 
than bread and butter. 


THE GENERAL MESSING SYSTEM 


The far-sightedness of the 1906 Committee in advocating the trial 
of a system under which the Accountant Officer should undertake the 
whole of the messing of the ship’s company had immediate results the 
following year, when experiments were carried out in H.M.S. “‘ Dread- 
nought ’’ and in shore establishments. The system was also tried 
unofficially in 1909 in H.M. Ships ‘“ Furious’”’ and “‘ Hampshire.” 
Afloat, the conservatism of ships’ companies, and the cooks’ lack of 
experience in the new regime, caused the system to lapse ; but it was 
kept alive in shore establishments, and reappeared afloat immediately 
before the War in the new battle cruiser “‘ Queen Mary ”’ (also note- 
worthy for «“‘ Regulating ’’ instead of ship’s police staff, the modern 
Divisional system, and red, blue, and white watches). 


The next developments were the design and building of H.M.S. 
‘““ Hood ” as a General Mess Ship, and the conversion of the “ Royal 
Sovereign’ class to General Messing in 1920-22. This conversion 
entailed considerable structural alterations to provide the necessary 
preparing-room space and distributing lobbies, the installation of 
kitchen ‘machinery, and an increase in the number of Cook ratings from 
13 to 21. Since then the system has been provided in all new ships of 
suitable size and complement, and has been under consideration for 
such classes as the “ Tribal” destroyers. Submarines on the Mediter- 
ranean and China Stations are now catered for on the General Messing 
system. 


In the words of the Regulations, “the Accountant Officer is 
responsible for providing the full messing.’”” He arranges the menu for 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper for a week at a time, and'orders such 
supplies as’ are required from external sources (N.A.A.F.I. and shore 
firms). He is responsible for the work of the Cooks in preparing, cooking, 
and issuing the food. There is no fixed ration (although in practice 
the } lb. of meat'and’t lb. of potatoes in the Standard Ration for dinner 
is usually adhered to), but the Accountant Officer is required to keep 
within a fixed limit of: expenditure’ Over the financial year. This is 
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based upon a daily rate per man varying from 12°7d. in Shore Estab- 
lishments at home, and 13°3d. for battleships and 13°5d. for cruisers 
at home, up to 152d. for cruisers on the North American and African 
Stations. These rates, like the Messing and Victualling Allowances 
are subject to half-yearly revision in agreement with the costs of 
provisions. 

In drawing up the menu, the Accountant Officer has to pay attention 
we ’ 

Variety.—Repetitions of similar dishes, e.g., fish for supper and 
breakfast, herrings in tomato sauce and tomato soup, bacon and ham, 
etc. Such repetitions in the day, or overnight, must be avoided. 

Popularity.—It is impossible to please all people all the time, but 
he must be constantly on the watch for indications that certain dishes 
are not pleasing the majority. 

Suitability.—In regard to time of year, and as to dishes easy to eat 
and wash up quickly on early leave days, etc. 

Diet Values.—Not so intricate as it sounds—reasonable quantities 
of pastry or pudding, and fish, through the week; sufficient green 
vegetables and not too frequent pulse foods, such as dried peas and beans, 
etc. 

Galley Capabilities.—For each dinner, not too much roasting for 
the ovens, or boiling for the steamers—cooking in two batches must be 
anathema. 

Finance.—The tendency of a menu to be cheap or expensive in 
relation to the present state of funds and any probable rises or falls in 
costs in the future due to movements of the market financially and/or 
the ship geographically. 

Medical.—Strict compliance with Station regulations ‘and any 
additional instructions of the Medical Officer. 

In comparison with earlier examples of a day’s menu, the General 
Mess example would be :— 


On turning out .. Cocoa. 

Breakfast .. .. Two eggs, or eggs and bacon or sausage, or 
two sausages, or fish ; bread, butter, and 
tea. 

Dinner ae .. Soup; joint, pie, pudding, or stew; two 
vegetables ; sweet or fruit ; bread. 

Tea.. res .. Tea, bread, and butter, with jam or paste 
or cake, etc. 

Supper... .. Meat, fish, or eggs, with potatoes or peas 


or pickles ; or cheese and pickles ; tea, 
bread, and butter. 





eS 
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When in season, salads, cress, shrimps, etc., are worked into the 
dinner, tea, and supper menus at home, and, subject to hygiene instruc- 
tions, grapes, etc., abroad. 


The Cookery Course for Accountant Officers, instituted in 1909, is 
of the greatest value in the supervision of General Messing. It does not, 
of course, transform an Accountant Officer into a professional cook, 
but it does help him to carry out the duties of the business manager of 
a catering organization. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN STANDARD RATION AND GENERAL MESSING 
The advantages of General Messing are :-— 


Economy.—Supplies are purchased for the whole ship in either a 
contract or a competitive market, yielding good quality at low prices. 
Centralized preparation and cooking by skilled ratings, and the con- 
servation of bones and fat which would be wasted by Standard Ration 
Cooks of Messes, yield the maximum quantities of food at lowest costs. 
All four daily meals are provided, instead of one, sometimes two, having 
to be produced by private subscription (sometimes, as stated earlier, 
one meal is even dispensed with). In Standard Ration broadside messes, 
monthly mess-bills range from 12s. to 25s. per head (the more senior 
ratings of course pay more than this) ; under General Messing they 
rarely reach 2s. per head (subject to the same observation for senior 
ratings). A rough comparison of total costs per month gives Standard 
Ration (provisions in kind, messing allowance, and private subscription) 
round about 55s. ; General Mess (with private subscription) round about 
35S. 

Quality.—Superior preparation and cooking by trained cooks in 
comparison with amateur preparation. 


Variety.—The Accountant Officer knows that he will use what he 
buys, and so can indulge in variety. Caterers of Messes have neither 
the imagination nor skill in preparation to launch out on varieties, and 
Canteens cannot risk laying in perishable stocks for which there may be 
little demand. 


Elasticity.—Early and late meals can be provided for special parties, 
boats’ crews, picnics, entertainments. 


Hygiene.—Sources of supply are more reliable ; preparation is under 
observation and control ; no food is left lying about in messes ; both 
the Medical and Accountant Officers are in close touch with all food 
aspects. 


Fleet Administration.—Supplies can be maintained in both peace 
and war with far less dislocation and lowering of standard than can be 
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achieved under the Standard Ration system, and in the event of 
shortages of certain articles General Messing is far more capable of 
maintaining variety and proper balance of diet. 


The disadvantages of General Messing are :— 

Lack of Free Choice-—The men have no free choice, and have to 
take what is given them. To a certain extent this can be ameliorated 
by the system of substitutes, by which certain items on the menu for 
tea or supper may be differently prepared, or may be left behind in 
favour of some other item of equal value ; e.g., roast meat instead of 
rissoles, mince, etc., fried instead of boiled fish, alternative cold meats, 
alternative tinned fish, butter in lieu of jam, etc. 

Flat Standard.—The higher-paid ratings cannot conveniently raise 
their standard of messing to their own likings: odd purchases do not 
achieve this, and to reject and replace a whole dish, when no substitute 
can be given, involves appreciable expense. 

Disappearance of Cooks of Messes.—The Service has lost the great 
majority of the old Cooks of Messes, and younger men are not gaining 
experience. This is bad from the point of view not only of the still- 
existing Standard Ration ships but also of landing parties, etc., from all 
ships. The Admiralty have laid down that small numbers of young 
ratings should be attached for short periods to the preparing rooms in 
General Mess ships to acquire some practical knowledge of food prepara- 
tion and cooking, and a handbook, “‘ Hints to Mess Caterers and Cooks 
of Messes,”’ is supplied free to all Standard Ration messes. 

An example of the ships’ companies’ readiness to criticize may be 
cited in the case of a Petty Officer in a shore establishment, only six 
years ago, who lodged a protest against the issue of salad with cold 
meat, saying that it was rabbits’ food, and that his wife would not have 
it in the house. A frequent example of prejudice is found in the case of 
réchauffé dishes such as rissoles, faggots, cottage pie, etc. The men, 
on the experience of their own homes, know that such dishes are made 
up from scraps left over. It is almost impossible to make them realize 
that, in General Messing, not only is the meat fresh and specially issued 
for the particular meal, but that the Cooks have to cook it twice—once 
to make the “‘ leavings ” and once to réchauffer them ! 

Perhaps the best example of the flexibility and capacity of General 
Messing is afforded by the catering which was arranged for detached 
parties at outlying posts in the Alexandria district during the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute. The two conditions of small parties and long 
distances had hitherto been regarded as fatal objections, but great 
success was achieved by the headquarters of the organization to which 
these parties belonged. 
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THE FUTURE OF GENERAL MESSING 


The present system has about reached its limit of development in 
regard to choice of menu, supply of raw materials, and cooking. But 
there is still much room for improvement in the period between food 
leaving the galleys and being served in the messes. The United States 
navy is far ahead of us in details of transport to messes, keeping hot 
and serving hot, and washing up of mess gear. Of course they have 
to compete with a very different recruiting situation, and it may be 
that the fact that the equipment of ships remains the financial property 
of their Treasury has an effect on progress. 

In our own Service, the effective organization stops short when the 
food leaves the galleys—soup, hot joints, and hot sweets all leave 
together. The maximum efficiency can only be obtained when super- 
vision and control are exercised right up to the mess tables. Whether 
considerations of finance, extra personnel, and space will actually allow 
of improvements in this direction in our own ships is open to question. 


ExTRA ISSUES OF PROVISIONS 


In addition to both the Standard Ration and the General Mess 
issues of provisions, there are certain Extra Issues specifically author- 
ized. These include :— 


Medical Comforts.—Soups, broths, etc. ; demanded and issued by 
the Medical Officer as required. 


Submarine Comforts.—Soups, cocoa, bottled fresh fruit and peas, 
bacon, sardines, etc. ; issuable after 24 hours or a night at sea, and when 
making passages. 


Surveying Comforts.—Similar to Submarine Comforts ; issuable at 
the discretion of the officer in charge of survey. 


Cocoa, Tea, or Coffee, with Sugar and Milk.—For men on duty at 
night (now allowed in harbour as well as at sea). 


The same, with preserved Meat and Bread.—For men employed on 
specially arduous work or in unusually severe weather conditions, 
night cruising stations, etc. (Not more than once in 24 hours to the 
same man). 


Temporary Detached Duty.—For men on detached duty away from 
their ship at the ordinary meal times, and unable to take meals with 
them, financial provision is made at the rates of 8d. for dinner, 4d. for 
breakfast or supper, and 3d. for tea. Similar provision is made for the 
current meals for men leaving a ship before dinner, or joining after 
dinner, and thus not victualled for that day. 
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Boys and Youths.—Boys ashore and afloat, and youths in Training 
Establishments, receive an extra } lb. of meat on the Standard Ration, 
or count for an extra 1.1d. per day on General Messing. 


Rum.—In very exceptional circumstances of exposure or heavy 
work, an extra issue of rum may be made on the authority of the Senior 
Naval Officer present, subject to report to the Admiralty. “ Splicing 
the main brace ’’ was attributable not to the arduous nature of that 
work, but to the heavy weather which must have preceded it and 
caused the defect. Hence its application to all hands, including officers, 
who were not normally entitled. Nowadays, lime-juice is issued to 
ratings under 20, and to such other ratings as prefer it. 


Lime-Juice and Sugar, Oatmeal and Sugar.—Issued on hot stations on 
the requisition of the Medical Officer. 


VICTUALLING OF OFFICERS 


Officers are victualled either on Standard Ration and Messing 
Allowance or on the all-in Victualling Allowance (all cash). In practice, 
the latter is almost universal. Messes are catered for by either a volunteer 
Mess Caterer or a Messman (Officers’ Steward) under contract with the 
Mess Committee. 

In a few cases something similar to General Messing has been tried 
under the name of Central Catering, whereby the Accountant Officer 
undertakes the messing of all three officers’ messes (Wardroom, Gun- 
room, and Warrant Officers). It was very successful in some cases ; 
not so much so in others. There is no indication at present of its 
becoming universal. 

CANTEENS 


The Service and Tenant Canteen systems had their abuses, one of 
the principal being that the discounts on mess accounts were in many 
cases regarded as the perquisites of the mess caterers, who consequently 
were tempted to take less interest in the economical running of the 
messes, and prospered in proportion. 

As a result of the 1906 Committee, the Tenant system was modified 
to the extent that the Admiralty limited the selection of Tenants to 
those on an approved list. 

During the Great War, the Canteen Tenants found much difficulty 
im obtaining supplies and staffs, and the system broke down. The Army 
Canteen Board was extended in June, 1917, to include the Navy, 
becoming the Navy and Army Canteen Board. This was organized and 
run by business men under the supervision of the Admiralty and War 
Office. 
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THE NAvy, ARMY, AND AIR ForcE INSTITUTES 


In 1921~22 the Navy, Army, and Air Force Institutes took over the 
whole of the canteen business of all three Services, as an Association 
registered under the Companies Act as not trading for profit. The 
initial financing of the naval side of the business was provided by the 
undistributed surplus revenue from naval canteen trading during and 
after the War up to December, 1920. The amount was £150,000 odd, 
granted by Act of Parliament to the Royal Naval Benevolent Trust, 
but loaned to N.A.A.F.I. subject to interest and repayment within 
I5 years. 


Each Service has four members on the N.A.A.F.I. Council, those for 
the Navy being a retired Admiral, the Director of Victualling, a Captain 
R.N., and a Colonel Royal Marines. Each Service also nominates one 
member to the Board of Management, the naval member being a Pay- 
master Captain. In addition the three Services together nominate a 
fourth member. 


The Naval Canteen Service has a Paymaster Commander, appointed 
by the Admiralty, as Manager. 


The organization supplies:to General Messes at wholesale rates, and 
to messes and individuals (including family trade at the home ports) at 
retail prices. For standard canteen goods these retail prices are kept 
in line with those charged in multiple shops in the United Kingdom for 
similar articles. Wherever a ship may go and whatever the freight 
expenses for N.A.A.F.I. stores may be, the same prices apply to standard 
canteen articles, and if for any reason local purchases have to be made 
by the Canteen Managers at higher (or, of course, lower) rates, the White 
List retail prices still rule. For local fresh produce, etc., selling prices 
are based upon actual cost plus fixed percentage to cover rebate, etc. 


Discounts are allowed, ranging from 5 per cent. in mess, counter, 
and general mess purchases and in family trade, to 15 per cent. for 
mineral water and soda fountain sales. In the case of officers’ messes 
and family trade, the discount is allowable to the purchaser, but the 
discount (known’‘as rebate) on all purchases by the ship’s company and 
the general mess is payable to the Ship’s Fund, subject to a deduction 
of one-fifth of the total as a contribution to the Royal Naval Benevolent 
Trust. This Ship’s Fund is administered by the Canteen Committee, 
and constitutes what might be termed the club funds of the ship’s 
company as a whole. The N.A.A.F.I. rebate is the main source of 
permanent income, in succession to the Tenant’s rent, or the self-run 
canteen’s profits, of earlier days. The Ship’s Fund provides money for 
the sports fund, film hire and payment of the voluntary cinema operators, 
6 
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typing of the wireless press, immediate grants to the dependents of men 
deceased, grants to charities, etc., etc. 


In the conduct of business, the Institutes have no dividends to pay ; 
but, of course, profits must arise if the safety margin in trading is to be 
maintained. The initial loan on the commencement of business has 
now been repaid, and the annual trading surplus on naval business is 
now handed back to the Service. Its usual disposal is part to the Royal 
Naval Benevolent Trust, Union Jack Club, etc., and the remainder to 
the various Fleet and Station Commands for improvement of recreational 
facilities, etc. 


The representation of the personnel and the recognition of its 
ownership of the canteen organization are fully provided for as follows:— 


Ships’ Committees elect Ship Representatives to the Squadron Com- 
mittee. The Squadron Committee elects Squadron Representatives to 
the Fleet Committee. Fleet (or Port) Committee elects Fleet (or Port) 
Representatives who serve on the Headquarters Naval Canteen Com- 
mittee, which meets three times yearly in London. Verbatim reports 
of the proceedings are circulated throughout the Navy. In addition, 
one Home Fleet and one Home Ports representative are elected each 
year and are seconded for general canteen duties. They visit ships and 
establishments, ask for any complaints or criticisms, offer any advice 
asked for, and keep Headquarters informed of any points of interest. 
They attend and make formal reports to the Headquarters Meetings. 
Similarly, a Mediterranean Fleet representative is elected every eighteen 
months and attached to the Area Headquarters at Malta. 


In addition to its merits in comparison with earlier systems, the 
present organization is a most important part of the administrative 
readiness for war. It is much to be regretted that the conservatism— 
not to say fault-finding urge—in naval human nature is such that there 
is still a certain amount of anti-N.A.A.F.I. spirit in existence ; some 
messes and caterers in almost every ship still prefer to buy ashore. 
They pay possibly more for possibly inferior goods, and*at the same 
time deprive their Ship’s Fund of part of the income that it might 
receive in Rebate. 


It might have been thought that the Admiralty could have taken 
over and run the canteen business. This is not practicable owing to 
the strict financial rules to which all Government Departments must 
conform. The success of canteen trading depends upon readiness to 
meet all whims and fancies of the customers. As the Government 
Departments have to buy and sell under conditions which practically 
deprive them of outlets for goods which go out of favour or otherwise 
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become surplus, they cannot undertake this responsibility. It can, 
however, as the experience of sixty years has shown, be undertaken by 
outside organizations which have, and necessarily rely upon, such 
outlets. 

MESS TRAPS AND UTENSILS; AND IMPLEMENTS 


Prior to 1907, the Service only provided basins and plates for the 
ship’s company. Table covers and crockery were more often than not 
provided by the Canteen Tenant under his contract and formed part of 
his overhead expenses. Officers’ mess traps were supplied outright by 
the Victualling Yards on commissioning, the members of the Mess were 
responsible for replacements during the commission, and what was left 
on paying off became the property of the mess and was sold to members 
by auction. 


In 1907 the Victualling Department became responsible for the 
supply of all mess gear for ship’s company messes, and the officers’ gear 
was placed on the present footing of all articles remaining the property 
of the Crown, and allowances in proportion to numbers being laid down 
within which breakages of glass and crockery and losses of small articles 
might be replaced free. 


Since then, both the scale and the variety of mess traps have been 
constantly revised and brought up to date. As examples, since the late 
war, Officers’ messes may now take sets of table-mats in lieu of equivalent 
tablecloths ; Chief and Petty Officers now have dessert spoons in 
addition to the earlier allowance of table and teaspoons only; and 
broadside messes have cups and saucers in lieu of basins, and two plates 
instead of one which had to be rinsed between meat and sweet (or not). 
Broadside messes may take up teaspoons on repayment—but often 
refuse to do so, from which arises a very recent suggestion from a sea- 
going fleet that double-ended spoons, dessert and tea, should be provided 
in lieu of the present dessert spoons as the spectacle of a three-badge 
able seaman endeavouring to eat a boiled Egyptian egg with a dessert 
spoon was ludicrous. 


” 


As regards “‘ implements,”’ i.e., the articles supplied for staff use in 
issue and spirit rooms, galleys, bakeries, beef-screens, etc., the outfits 
have always been in fairly close agreement with the work to be per- 
formed, although in historical times they were provided from the 
Purser’s “‘ necessaries ’’ money, and not in kind. The greatest advances 
have, of course, been due to the introduction of General Messing— 
examples are deep fryers, slicing machines, etc. In the same connection 
one should mention kitchen additions which are not “‘ implements,” 
such as wet steam cookers, steam-heated boiling coppers, motor-driven 
food-mixing machines, etc. 
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CLOTHING 


The following are the principal developments in regard to clothing 
during the present century :— 


Constant addition of new articles, ranging from tooth-brushes to 
attaché cases (successors to the sailor’s bundle), pyjamas, pillows, 
scarves, etc. 


Introduction of made-to-measure serge and white uniform, made by 
Admiralty Contractors, for men dressed as Seamen. Formerly, men 
had either to take ready-made Service uniforms and get them altered 
to fit, or take up materials and have suits made up by the ship’s tailor, 
or pay high prices to uncontrolled shore tailors—often for inferior 
material. 


Sale-of clothing for cash, instead of by charges against wages on the 
pay ledger (1921). This change was made in the men’s interests, to 
stop the practice of taking up clothing and then selling it ashore at less 
than its value, in order to raise a few shillings of ready money. 


Introduction of officers’ clothing (1922). Practically all articles of 
Service kit except actual uniform suits, but including uniform caps and 
raincoats, can now be obtained. 


Great improvements have been made in regard to variety of sizes. 
An illuminating story comes from about 1912, when the long drawers 
were supplied in three sizes only. A newly-kitted Stoker was asked at 
inspection if his clothes were quite comfortable, and replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir— 
“except the drawers ; they pinches a bit under the arms.” 


It is interesting to note that the Kit Upkeep Allowance for men, 
which was introduced in 1917, only comes back in the form of purchases 
of Service clothing to an extent varying between 30 per cent. and 
60 per cent. Allowing for a certain proportion saved by the most 
careful men or unexpended by those who may manage to get away with 
a shabby or incomplete kit for a time, it is evident that a great deal of 
money must be spent ashore on clothing. This particularly applies to 
uniform suits which are the most expensive items in the kit. By dealing 
with shore tailors and paying by naval allotments men can obtain the 
entrée for their wives’ requirements also. 


The present-day “‘ Loan Clothing ’’ provides special clothing for 
decontamination parties, fire and repair parties in action, acid-proofed 
suits for men employed on battery work, and so forth, in addition to the , 
original simple list of oilskins, sea-boots, overall suits, etc. 
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THE VICTUALLING OF THE 


SUPPLY OF VICTUALLING STORES 
ADMIRALTY AND VICTUALLING YARDS 


The Victualling Department of the Admiralty is responsible for 
providing, storing, issuing, scale, and value of foodstuffs, clothing, mess 
traps, utensils, implements, and libraries; and for the quality of all 
such articles passing through their organization. The staff of the 
Department actually prepares the specification and examines and 
accepts (or rejects) deliveries. 


As regards foodstuffs, most are bought to specification—i.e., the 
Victualling Department lays down the quality and the Director of 
Contracts obtains the standard required on the best terms. Some 
items, such as tea, haricot beans, etc., are bought to sample—the 
Director of Contracts obtains samples which are sent to Deptford 
Victualling Yard for examination and grading by the Technical Examin- 
ing Officers of the Victualling Department. On their reports the 
Director of Contracts decides as to the tender to be accepted. An 
Accountant Officer is attached to the staff at Deptford to assist the 
Technical Examining Officers from the point of view of Fleet require- 
ments. : 

At Victwalling Yards abroad certain supplies have, of course, to be 
obtained locally, and the Victualling Store Officer is responsible for their 
purchase and technical examination. At the Home Yards the Super- 
intendents make annual reports to the Director of Victualling as to the 
manner in which contracts for local delivery have been carried out. 


All possible supplies are drawn from Empire sources ; but there are, 
of course, some items—such as currants, raisins, sultanas, etc., which at 
certain times of the year have to be obtained elsewhere. 


NAvy, ARMY, AND AIR FORCE INSTITUTES 


Practically all N.A.A.F.I. supplies are drawn from Empire sources, 
the only notable exceptions being bacon and eggs and, of course, local 
produce, such as vegetables, fruits, butter, cheese, etc. 


Supplies of dry goods for the foreign stations are all made from 
London. 


The naval concentration in the Eastern Mediterranean in 1935 made 
heavy demands on N.A.A.F.I.’s supply organization ; not only was the 
size of the Fleet increased considerably, but the demands for practically 
all supplies which were normally obtained from commercial firms at 
Malta during the periods between cruises now fell upon the Institutes. 
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H.M. SHIps 
H.M. Ships are required to obtain their supplies of provisions from 
sources in the following order :— 


(rt) The Admiralty Victualling Yards. 


(2) The Admiralty Contractors—at Home Ports for such items 
as bread and fresh milk, and at other ports for meat, bread, 
and vegetables. General contracts also exist for yeast and 
margarine. 


N.A.A.F.I.—for bacon, cheese, and groceries generally. 


Various competing local firms for items classed as fresh and 
local produce—fish, eggs, vegetables, fruit, special cuts of 
meat for dishes where the Victualling Yard bulk supplies 
would be unsuitable. 


The Victualling Yards and Admiralty Contractors provide all items 
of the Service Provision list. The Accountant Officers of General Mess 
ships are required to deal with the N.A.A.F.I. for all groceries generally, 
and in regard to optional items such as local and fresh produce they must 
remember the war value of the Institutes and the necessity for keeping 
such an organization in full trade in peace time, and also the fact that 
every purchase made in the open market and lost by the N.A.A.F.I. 
means a reduction in the rebate payable to the Ship’s Fund. 


Not many years ago there was a certain large ship whose ship’s 
company could not afford to run a non-talkie cinema owing to lack of 
funds, which was certainly largely due to the General Mess and the 
individual messes giving only a very small proportion of business to 
N.A.A.F.I., the ship thus receiving a much reduced amount of rebate. 


The detailed administration of the victualling, clothing, implement, 
etc., store duties already referred to is carried out, under the Accountant 
Officer, by the Warrant Officers and Ratings of the Supply Branch of the 
Royal Navy. They demand, draw, stow, issue, and account for not only 
victualling stores but also the whole range of Naval Stores—nuts, bolts, 
lamps, cordage, tools, airframes—in fact, all the stores and equipment 
of a ship other than ordnance, armament, and medical stores, and such 
items as are classed as “ fixtures.” 


Fi a a 
= oR 


THE VICTUALLING DEPARTMENT AND FLEET CHANGES 

Any movements of portions of the Fleet from one station to another 
and the present Fleet expansion require immediate action by all the 
Supply Departments of the Admiralty to transfer and increase stocks 
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as may be necessary. Fleet expansion requires action much in advance, 
in preparing estimates of the necessary increases and in placing or 
amending contracts. 


Sudden movements of the Fleet require corresponding transfer of 
stores, and it may be interesting to consider a concrete example. When 
one battle cruiser, four cruisers, and one destroyer flotilla were trans- 
ferred from Home to Gibraltar in October, 1935, the weekly rate of 
consumption of all descriptions of victualling stores, plus N.A.A.F.I. 
provisions for General Mess use alone, was somewhere near go tons. 
All ships of course carry sufficient stocks to last for varying periods, 
but the fact that this rate of expenditure had settled itself at Gibraltar 
meant that that port had to be ready to meet demands for replenish- 
ments at that same rate at the earliest moment. In emergency, ships 
are usually required to complete to full stowage at much shorter 
intervals than in normal routine. 


The example just mentioned is entirely overshadowed by the move- 
ment of the whole Mediterranean Fleet, plus reinforcements from other 
Stations, to the Eastern Mediterranean a week or two earlier. In that 
case not only had stocks to be transferred and new arrangements made 
for local supplies, but Supply Ships, personnel, storage, etc., had to be 
organized. 


The Victualling Department has at all times to be prepared to meet 
the following commitments :— 


(1) Full replenishment of existing Fleets. 


( 


2) 
(3) Completion of ships taken up in emergency. 
4) 


( 


Flour is one important item where the lack of turnover in peace 
prevents the maintenance of the required stocks. In such a case 
arrangements are made to earmark the emergency requirements 
through another Government organization. 


Completion of Reserve Fleet ships. 


Stocking of first Supply Ships for the various stations. 


Some of us must have been struck, on some occasion of an emergency 
movement, by the prompt arrival of ammunition carriers at the new 
base. Although not so visible, the food, clothing, etc., supplies have 
equally swiftly and silently been organized—on the more serious 
occasions to the extent of taking up, converting, storing, and sailing 
Supply Ships, Meat Carriers, and auxiliaries such as the old “‘ Borodino ” 
—who, incidentally, reappeared at Aden during the Abyssinian crisis, 
and was only relieved by her successor last September. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, and with special reference to food, may I refer to a 
wireless talk of a few months ago, when the speaker described a three 
months’ tour of German schools, during which he had been struck by 
a progressive decline in the physical appearance of the pupils, con- 
tinuing right round to his starting point, Hamburg. He went into this 
with various authorities on his return to England, and was told that 
the symptoms were undoubtedly attributable to poor feeding—sufficient 
perhaps to produce a good appearance at the end of the holidays, but 
insufficient for the physical and mental activities of term-time ; and 
it was added that these conditions would, inter alia, tend to produce a 
reduced capacity to bear pain. There seems to be a possible confirma- 
tion of this in the case of a foreign warship which was bombed from 
the air near Gibraltar some time ago. When the ship arrived at Gibraltar 
to land.dead and wounded, her ship’s company was not fallen in for 
entering harbour, although the usual compliments were being paid by 
our own ships ; and the wounded in hospital showed a morale far in- 
ferior to that displayed by the wounded from one of our own destroyers, 
which had sat on a mine. 


DISCUSSION 


COMMANDER H. Pursey, R.N.: There are two minor points which I should like 
to raise, which I think are directly related to each other. The first is with regard 
to leave allowance in lieu of victualling, and the second is the privilege of landing 
provisions—an old time-honoured topic. Perhaps the Lecturer would like to 
remark on them. 


ADMIRAL SiR R. G. O. TUPPER: There is one matter that I do not quite under- 
stand. How is it decided what ships are to have the General Messing system and 
what ships are to have the Standard Ration system ? With regard to the ships 
with the General Messing system, how do they get the funds to run a cinema ? 


With regard to ships with a General Mess, I understood from the early part of 
the lecture that each man has to provide money for their mess, and that this comes 
to about 12s. to 18s. a month or something like that. When I was in command 
of a ship I know the lower-deck messes used to pay 8s. to 12s. per month per man 
for their canteen purchases to supplement their rations. I would like to know 
whether they still do that in order to supplement the General Mess food. How 
was the General Messing system arranged and carried out in the desert in Egypt, 
Libya, and such places ? 


In my early days I had to put up with the salt beef and the salt pork about 
which the Lecturer has spoken, but he has not said how very nasty it was. I can 
assure you that when the cask was opened—we used to call it “ salt horse,’ but I 
do not know whether it was or not—the smell of it was dreadful and it had to be 
washed in fresh water: I do not know how other people got on with it, but I could 
never eat it:. The salt pork was quite good, but the biscuit we had to put up with 
was very often full of ‘weevils. We used to have preserved potatoes and we often 
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used to get duff twice a week. I assure you that the difference between the feeding 
of the Navy at the present time and that in the past is really marvellous ; I really 
do not know how we managed. I used to lay in a small stock of tinned food in my 
Midshipman’s chest ; there were no canteens in ships in those days. 


COMMANDER H. Pursey, R.N.: I would like, as a victim myself of Naval 
Victualling, to make a few remarks. I do not think the Lecturer laid sufficient 
stress upon the Committees of 1900 and 1906, nor upon the reasons for those Com; 
mittees. It is in the Parliamentary reports that the reasons for the Rice and 
Login Committees will be found in the Naval Estimates of 1900. 


The Rice Committee was a white-washing Committee. It is true that they 
recommended jam, coffee, milk; also that the meal hours were made official, 
whereas they had been unofficial. But the jam was not taken up because, as the 
Lecturer said, it was made of savings. Coffee was not provided ; in consequence, 
thousands of pounds were lost, and a drastic report of a Select Committee of 
Estimates was presented to Parliament. A particular point of interest with regard 
to the Rice Committee is that it definitely recommended that bakeries should not 
be fitted in ships, and the reason given—this was in 1900—was that the bakery 
might be put out of action in war-time! Eventually bakeries came in through the 
Login Committee, if not by the side door, by the back entrance. They were first 
fitted in the ‘‘ Swiftsure ’’ and the “ Triumph ’’—two ships originally designed for 
a foreign navy. Those ships were ahead of all other ships in our Navy as regards 
accommodation and convenience. The additional conveniences were withdrawn, 
but not the bakeries. 


The reason for the Login Committee in 1906 was a change of Government ; the 
Liberal Government had come in at the end of 1905, and in the Naval Estimates 
Debate of 1906 it was moved that a reduction should be made in the victualling 
vote. The enquiries of this Committee again disclosed a number of scandals ; for 
instance, margarine was sold as butter and prices were far above those in the 
canteens. Rear-Admiral Login, the Chairman, was known asa reformer ; but any 
claim by his Committee to be given credit for the reformation of victualling is rather 
lessened by the fact that the two systems—standard rationing and messing allow- 
ance—were copied from the Army, while the General Messing system was copied 
from the United States navy, in which it had existed for years and which was then 
far ahead of our Navy in victualling. 


With regard to the question of mess traps, etc., it was not until .1908—long 
after I joined the Service—that the Admiralty provided the plates, basins, etc., 
that the men were using. They were still issued with “ iron ’’ crockery—earthen- 
ware utensils which the men refused to use, and they had to buy their own china- 
ware. It was only in that year, too, that the Admiralty issued an order for a 
complete issue of knives, forks, spoons, and soon. Until then, moreover, the sailor 
had to pay for his kit, even for new cap ribbons every time he changed from one 
ship to another. 


The Lecturer told us about the allowance going up during the War period with 
the increase in the price of food: I do not want to contradict him, but is it not a 
fact that there was no increase in the allowance between 1907 and 1917? In 
pre-War days it was not the practice for the allowance to go up with the increase 
in the cost of food, with the result that in the War we had increases in the canteen 
prices with no increase of the messing allowance. This was a matter of enquiry 
fairly early in the War, and it was decided to grant an increase of 1d. a day because 
of the higher cost of bacon ; but there was no appreciable increase until well on in 
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the War. The “ zoning ’’ system of victualling resulted from enquiries which took 
place following the mutiny at Invergordon; it might not have been introduced 
but for that affair. 

These matters are important not only from the point of view of the naval 
historian, but also from that of serving Officers ; it is important that they should 
know the reasons which have caused these reforms. There should be eternal 
vigilance, not only in peace time, but in war time as well, because these matters 
affect not only the Service but also the families of the ratings. In particular, leave 
allowance was insufficient during war time. When men got home on leave they 
were not able to get the food they should have had unless their families went short ; 
that was because of an insufficient allowance. 


Captain E. AttHaM, R.N.: If any of you care to go into the Crypt of the 
Museum afterwards you will find in a case there two specimens of old naval rations 
which certainly are an exception to that rather low standard of which you have 
been told. You will see there a tin which, until last year, contained roast veal. 
It was part of the stores taken by Parry on his Arctic Expedition in 1824. This 
was put up by the firm of Donkin and Hall, who set up a tinned products business 
in 1811. . By 1813 the Navy and Army were both using tinned meat and vegetables 
and found them a good antidote to scurvy. Last year we gave special permission 
to the International Tin Research Council to open this tin of ours, and they put 
the contents to every kind of chemical and bacteriological test. The veal was 
found to be in perfect condition—I believe one of the scientists even tried it himself 
without any ill effects. Some of it was also given to a domestic cat with no bad 
results, and ten young rats thrived on it. Incidentally, it was found still to contain 
vitamin D! 

Another sample of old Navy rations which you will see in the Museum is a piece 
of dessicated soup which was taken by Captain Cook on his voyage round the 
world in 1772 to 1775. That too has been analysed and scrapings taken from it, 


when analysed, showed that no appreciable change had taken place in the course . 


of about a hundred and seventy years. 


THE LECTURER 

I will deal first with leave allowance and the landing of provisions. Leave 
allowance is credited on the pay ledger for leave in excess of 48 hours, at varying 
rates round about 2s. per day. The present rate is 2s. 2d.; from 1st April, 19309, 
it will be 2s. 3d. 

There are several items of Service provisions which may be taken up at Service 
repayment prices, for use at home during the week-end. The permissible quantities 
are laid down in Admiralty Orders; no dutiable goods are, of course, included. 
The principal article is meat, for which the allowance is 4 lbs., once a week only. 


Now with regard to the deciding factor for General Mess or Standard Ration : 
the Admiralty policy is that all possible ships should be on General Messing. But 
the space available for galley and preparing room requirements is sometimes 
insufficient, and in other cases the ship’s company is too small to justify General 
Messing. An illustration of the former is the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ class before 
reconstruction. These ships had to remain on Standard Ration because space 
could not be found for the preparing room. On the other hand, space could be 
arranged in the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ class and they were converted to General 
Messing in 1920-22. The General Mess system has also been tried recently in one 
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or two destroyers ; but there is a limit to the strength of a ship’s company below 
which it is hard to work it on the money allowance. 


ADMIRAL Sir R. G. O. Tupper: That is what I wanted to find out—how far 
down it goes. 


THE LECTURER: It goes down to cruisers, and it has been under consideration 
for destroyers ; but sloops do not have it—they are on the Standard Ration system. 


Now with regard to the ship’s fund rebate ; as far as General Mess purchases 
are concerned, they earn their 5 per cent. discount: that is regarded as being 
payable to the ship’s company. 


ADMIRAL SiR R. G. O. TUPPER: They get that from the N.A.A.F.I. ? 


THE LECTURER: Yes, once a month. The Accountant Officer buys his pro- 
visions from the N.A.A.F.I., and the Rebate on his purchases is payable to the 
Ship’s Fund. There is also a rebate payable on all sales of cigarettes, sales from the 
soda-fountain, and so on ; it is all paid back into the Ship’s Fund. The only things 
which are not paid to the Ship’s Fund are the Officers’ Messes rebate and the home 
trading discount. 


With regard to private subscriptions, these come to a rough monthly average 
of 2s., though it is very difficult to come to an exact average. But each individual 
member of a broadside mess would pay about 2s. per month for his private mess bill. 


ADMIRAL Sir R. G. O. TupPER : That would be for extra stuff they buy from 
the canteen ? 

THe LecturER: Yes; they might not like the supper to-night, for instance, 
so they would get tongue, bacon or sausages from the canteen. 

ADMIRAL Sir R. G. O. TupPER: And the average amount paid is 2s. per month 
per man ? 

THE LECTURER: Yes, that is an average ascertained from a few enquiries— 
whereas in a Standard Ration ship, canteen purchases and provisions taken up from 
the Canteen usually come to about 20s. per month. 

ADMIRAL S1R R. G.O. TUPPER: So they are much better off in the General Mess ? 

THe LectuRER: Yes, except that they lose their choice and they have a flat 
standard of feeding for all seniorities. 

In regard to N.A.A.F.I. arrangements abroad where the Army and Air Force 
tay also be concerned, such as at Alexandria during the Abyssinian crisis, supplies 
may be provided in bulk for common use. But the sales and payments in respect 
of each Service pass through its own financial organization, so that while the 
benefits of central organization apply to all three Services, rebates, trading profits, 
etc., are handled separately for each. 

In connection with the 1906 Committee, it is clear that it did have Government 
origin, in that it followed upon the recommendation as to Savings in the 1904 
Committee’s report. But it is true that both of these Committees, and earlier ones, 
did all result from pressure by ships’ companies, and this gives us the lesson—which 
I did not emphasize sufficiently—that a constant watch must be kept on the satis- 
faction and welfare of the ship’s companies, so that action to keep conditions 
abreast of the times, and of advances in the men’s outlook, may be taken without 
delay. This is well appreciated nowadays, and the Review of Service Conditions 
goes far to ensure it. 

As regards variations in the cost of living, it required the experience of the 
Great War to arrive at the system of recent years whereby the messing allowances, 
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both under Standard Ration and General Messing, are adjusted in relation to the 
actual cost of provisions. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am very glad to see that we have completed the circle. One of the Lecturer’s 
first points was that the rationing in those early days in 1565 included butter ; we 
thought we were really being rather up to date when, in 1937, we introduced butter 
into our rations. It has taken a good long time to get it back again, but still, it is 
there. 

Another point perhaps was not quite clearly brought out. Quite recently, due 
to the very reasons the Lecturer gave us—the men on standard rations not having 
breakfast in an attempt to keep down the rather big mess bill they would otherwise 
get—the rate of messing allowance was increased by 1d. all round for ships which 
are on the standard ration. Another thing is that when butter was put in, messing 
allowance was not reduced ; that really meant in effect that men were getting a 
slight increase in the value of their rations. But when you come right down to the 
hard facts of it, I do not believe you will find that by increasing the money which 
you give the men you necessarily get them to eat a breakfast. There are other 
reasons for it besides canteen bills at the end of the month, and one is what [I call 
the commonsense reason. The men have to prepare their own breakfasts and 
wash up afterwards, and they are inclined to content themselves with a meal of tea 
and bread and butter—in sufficient quantities—to save themselves time and 
trouble. It is not entirely a money matter. I think also that most people will 
agree that the younger generation of to-day do not eat the big breakfasts we used 
to eat in our youth. Young people I meet—especially young women—seem to eat 
nothing for breakfast—just a piece of dry toast and nothing else. 


One other minor point I should like to mention is the comparison which was 
drawn by the Lecturer between our system and the system used in the United States 
Navy. We were told of food being left about in our messes—possibly being left 
about for some time—and not being kept hot. I think I can reassure you a little 
in regard to that. That is one of the things which has been fully recognized from 
the Admiralty end. In our newer ships, the cooked food for each mess is sent in a 
lift straight from the galley to a set of hot boxes on the mess deck, where it is kept 
hot until drawn by the mess. If any man is late for a meal, his mess-mates can 
put his share back in the hot box until he is ready to get it. The system used in 
the United States navy would not appeal to our men. There they have a common 
mess-room, as opposed to the men feeding, as our men do, in the messes where they 
live. In the United States navy the ship’s company comes into the common 
mess-room at different times in batches and are served at a sort of cafeteria. Each 
man takes up a plate which is divided into four sections. He puts his plate on a 
moving strip in the middle of the counter, and as it goes along he says to the fellow 
behind the counter: ‘ I will have some of that,” and the food is plumped into that 
section of the plate. Then it goes on to the next part of the counter and the next 
section is filled up, and so on, until all four sections are filled up. He then takes 
his plate away and sits at the table, and he has to have all four courses sitting there 
in front of him whilst he is eating. When he has finished he puts his plate in a bin, 
where it is mechanically washed, and when he makes room by leaving the mess, 
another fellow can come in. The Americans are used to that sort of thing and like 
it, but I do not think the British Navy would take very kindly to that system. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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THE WORK OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE ON THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


By Arr Commopore N. H. Bottomtey, C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
On Wednesday, 15th March, 1939. 


GENERAL SIR SYDNEY F. Muspratt, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O., in 
the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Air Commodore Bottomley is particularly well qualified to 
talk to us on the work of the Royal Air Force on the North-West Frontier of 
India, as he was in command of the R.A.F. Group in Peshawar, from the middle 
of 1934 to the end of 1937. 


LECTURE. 


BOUT a year ago Sir Ralph Griffith, late Governor of the 
A Dentist Frontier Province, delivered a lecture in this room 

on the subject of the Frontier policy of the Government of 
India. In introducing the lecturer, the Chairman spoke of that subject 
as a perennially interesting, fascinating and apparently insoluble 
problem. 


Perhaps my subject of to-day was chosen by the Council to maintain 
that perennial interest, or perhaps it was even thought that a survey 
of the work of the Royal Air Force on the North-West Frontier might 
suggest some solution to the insoluble problem. The object of this 
lecture is not, however, to offer any such solution. All I wish to do 
to-day is to give you some general idea of what functions the Royal 
Air Force has been allotted on the Frontier, and how in general we carry 
them out. In doing this I shall confine myself to a period covered by 
my own experience of the Frontier. I was fortunate to be in command 
of the North-West Frontier Squadrons during a period of three and a half 
years which was full of Frontier activity. From 1934 to the end of 1937, 
we had two biennial Chitral Relief Columns, the Loe Agra operations 
against the Utman Khel, the Mohmand operations of 1935, the Hazara 
disturbances, the Khaisora trouble of the winter of 1936, and finally, the 
operations in Waziristan, 1937. 


In the short time at my disposal it would be impossible to describe 
in any detail the work of the Royal Air Force in those campaigns. 
Indeed, much of our important work is by no means confined to war 
operations. The Royal Air Force has a very important role in the 
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normal duties of “watch and ward” in what are described as times of 
peace. But the line between peace and war on the North-West Frontier 
is very ill defined, and the duties in each are not vastly different. 

The work of the Royal Air Force on the Frontier is mainly concerned, 
both in peace and in operations, with the task of tribal control—control 
of those tribesmen who inhabit unadministered territory—the territory 
which lies between the administrative border and the Durand Line or 
International Border. I would like to say a few words about that 
tribal territory because I have found considerable misconception as to 
conditions there. Some people are apt to think that we exercise a 
measure of control over all tribal territory. There are admittedly 
certain tribal areas in which a high degree of law and order reigns, so 
that Europeans can move about in complete safety. General Muspratt 
and I have travelled freely together in the heart of Dir territory, and 
we have been most hospitably treated in Chitral and in the tribal 
territory of that enlightened but despotic ruler, the Wali of Swat. 


But I think I am right in saying that no white man, except one who 
forced-landed in an aircraft, has been in the heart of the Tirah since 
1897 ; no European moves in Mohmand country or Bajaur unless with 
a military force, and now no Briton moves about even on the roads of 
Waziristan unless he has a strong scout or military protection. Indeed, 
I think it is correct to say that Air Force crews are the only Britons who 
ever see thousands of square miles of certain portions of what we are 
pleased to call British-India. You see then that control of this tribal 


territory is not very real or direct. 


TRIBAL CONTROL 


Control is exercised in large stretches of tribal territory primarily by 
the payment of tribal allowances, and by the employment of local 
“Khasadars,” and by native scouts or militia and indirectly for the 
most part, by regular army and air force garrisons located at certain 
nodal centres. These regular forces have been described,as the “big 
stick’”’ of control held in reserve. 

Tribal control is of course only a part of the problem of the defence 
of India in which the Royal Air Force is concerned, but it is the ever- 
present one, and one of considerable magnitude. In 1931, the Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province in giving evidence 
before a Special Defence Committee described the magnitude of this 
local problem in these words : 

“The population of the tribal area has been estimated at two and a 
quarter million, which gives a fighting strength of about half a million. 
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Even if we halve this, there remains a very formidable force of 250,000 
men, natural fighters and well armed. Any State in Europe with such 
fighting potentialities as the tribal territory possesses would be regarded 
as a very formidable neighbour by any other European State.” 


During the last seventy-two years this menace has provided us with 
twenty-eight major campaigns. At the present time, we meet the 
menace with a force of about 42,000 regular covering troops, in addition 
to about 15,000 irregulars, and six squadrons of the Royal Air Force. 


To-day however we are chiefly interested in how the Royal Air Force 
contributes towards tribal control. There are broadly speaking two 
types of duties which we in the Royal Air Force are called upon to 
perform on the North-West Frontier. First, there are the normal duties 
of ‘“‘watch and ward” of peace-time. Next, there are the other forms of 
activity which are demanded when a serious situation develops on the 
frontier when our military activities are officially classified as an 
“operation.” 


Let me say something about our job of helping in the task of ‘“‘watch 
and ward” in peace. And here I would like to refer to allegations 
which have been made by certain uninformed people in this country, and 
latterly by certain foreign newspapers, as to inhuman and barbarous 
methods which have been employed by the Royal Air Force against 
tribesmen on the frontier. I would like you, as I proceed, to note 
particularly the direct control which the Government of India exercises, 
and the restrictions which it places on offensive air action, both in the 
duties of “watch and ward” and in operations. 


One of the most general of our jobs on the frontier is air reconnais- 
sance. Aircraft are the only instruments which can possibly take on 
this duty over most of the wide and inaccessible areas of tribal territory. 
We cover a vast area from Chitral State in the north to the Gumal River 
in the south, a distance of four hundred miles. Besides special air 
reconnaissance for the political and military authorities, we undertake 
regular routine reconnaissances over the greater part of these tribal 
areas. These serve the object of collecting intelligence, particularly 
photographic intelligence and allow crews to familiarise themselves with 
the areas over which they may have to operate. Photographic survey 
has enabled excellent maps of the Frontier to be produced. The flights 
also enable us to show the flag over wide areas and to demonstrate the 
ability of His Majesty’s Forces to go anywhere at any time. The 
airman may see few tribesmen on these reconnaissances, but thousands 
of tribesmen see the aircraft, and in it they recognise the Government’s 


power. 
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We have also frequently staged demonstrations of aircraft over tribal 
territory. We have had as many as five squadrons of aircraft flying over 
an area when, for example, some important announcement was being 
made in Jirgah, so as to give evidence of the force which lay behind the 
Government’s word. Such an operation carried out at an appropriate 
moment provides an impressive spectacle and may influence critically 
the wavering counsels of the tribesmen. In my experience, I can say 
that on two occasions at least air demonstrations with their implied 
threat of air action have definitely prevented incipient trouble developing 
into dangerous outbreaks. 


OFFENSIVE ACTION IN AN EMERGENCY 


Then, of course, we are empowered even in times of peace to take 
offensive action from the air in order to support troops or to meet an 
emergency. If, for example, a force of Regulars or Irregulars on the 
march encounters opposition from tribesmen, whoever is in command 
may call for air assistance from the nearest Air Force station. Normally, 
of course, if the situation is likely to warrant it, that assistance will have 
been pre-arranged, and aircraft will have been allotted to the column 
commanders, who will set them their tasks. 

But in all these circumstances, there are important provisos as to the 
extent of our assistance. Any offensive action taken by aircraft against 
hostile tribesmen must be confined to the tribesmen actually engaged 
with our troops. That means, for example, that if an airman sees 
tribesmen approaching a column with apparent hostile intent, or if he 
sees a concentration of tribesmen manifestly preparing to ambush our 
troops, he cannot take offensive action until they are seen or known to 
open fire against our troops. 


Another important limitation, which the Government of India lays 
down, is that no offensive action in these circumstances must be taken 
against tribesmen in villages ; our targets must be in the open. If, for 
example, the tribesmen resisting our troops are firing from a village, the 
artillery can shell them, but the airmen cannot bomb them. 

During our general peace-time tasks, an airman is allowed to take 
offensive action against tribesmen on his own initiative, but only in 
self-defence against rifle fire from the ground. Here again, there is an 
important proviso : that we must be able clearly to observe the individuals 
responsible for firing on us. Our firing or bombing must never be 
indiscriminate and it must never be directed against villages. 

You see, then, that air action on the North-West Frontier in the 
normal duties of “‘watch and ward,” and especially in co-operation with 
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the Army, is considerably circumscribed. Frequently soldiers, who have 
observed these methods at first hand, have described them to me as 
fantastically soft-hearted, yet the Foreign Press has characterised our 
methods as barbarous. The Government of India has always insisted 
that at all costs we must avoid inflicting casualties upon friendly tribes- 
men or on women and children ; and in principle this attitude is without 
any doubt militarily, politically and ethically correct. I wish this 
attitude of the Government of India, and our own methods of conducting 
air operations on the North-West Frontier of India were more widely 
understood. We should then be spared some of the unwarranted and 
unjust criticisms which have been made. 


OPERATIONS 


I would like now to leave the subject of our duties of ‘‘watch and 
ward” and turn next to the subject of air operations and air co-operation 
with the Army when more serious situations arise, and when more 
deliberate operations are undertaken. I mean operations involving 
offensive action on a far wider scale than I have already outlined in 
connection with the normal duties of “watch and ward’’—a situation 
such as we have recently had in Waziristan. 


Operations staged primarily by the Royal Air Force with the object 
of enforcing tribal submission, independent of any action by the Army, 
have not been generally practised in India. It is true that, on a few 
occasions during the history of the Royal Air Force in India, we have 
attempted to enforce tribal submission by means of destructive and 
punitive air action, but the more scientific and effective method of air 
blockade, such as we have practised successfully in Iraq and Aden, has 
never been properly tried in India. Some of you may recollect that this 
method was fully expounded by Air Vice-Marshal Portal some time ago 
in this room, when he described the system as applied to the tribes in 
the Aden Hinterland. 


In speaking of our air operations in India, I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a description of such operations as were undertaken under 
the control of the Army during my tour of duty. I can best describe 
these under the headings of : 

(a) Destructive air action. 

(b) Proscriptive air action. 

(c) Close support of troops. 

(d) Troop carrying and supply from the air. 
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DESTRUCTIVE AIR ACTION 


Let me say a few words about destructive air action. Destructive 
bombing is not a necessary concomitant of air action generally. 
Indeed, in air blockade operations we attempt to reduce it to an absolute 
minimum. Normally we reserve destructive action for punishment of 
particularly “‘bad-hats” or specially outrageous sections. During the 
Waziristan operations, we destroyed a considerable number of villages 
as a form of punishment against those who were responsible for grave 
outrages or who were particularly active in leading insurrection. Our 
aim in these instances was to inflict a certain specified measure of punish- 
ments for definite misdeeds. Although in certain instances, destructive 
bombing may be employed as a means of bringing pressure to bear on 
property owners, there was no question in Waziristan of using this form 
of action as a means of enforcing Government’s terms. It certainly had, 
in many. instances, a deterrent effect, but we generally announced the 
destruction of specific targets as punishment for specific offences, and as 
soon as we had done our work and had put “paid” to any particular 
offence account we stopped. Generally we completed the job in a day 
or two. It was very interesting to observe that on occasions, the 
offenders themselves contributed to our destructive action by removing 
valuable timber structures from their buildings before we attacked, so 
that these fittings should not be completely destroyed. 


Perhaps the most outstanding example of this punitive action was at 
Arsal Kot, the home of the Fakir of Ipi, the leader of the Waziristan 
disturbances. For some time he had been a thorn in our flesh and had 
persisted in gathering hostile lashkars and had continuously spread 
poisonous propaganda from his home on the Shaktu. He was warned, 
both by messengers and by dropped notices, to clear out of his home 
within forty-eight hours, and then we completely obliterated his hamlet 
in two days. 


The sections of the Madda Khel who were responsible for the murder 
and robbery of Lieutenant Beatty, Assistant Political Agent at Miram- 
shah, were punished by the destruction of three of their villages. In 
two days operations against the villages of Zuran Atsar and Ismail Khei 
we dropped about one hundred and fifty bombs and destroyed forty 
roofed buildings and twenty walls. 


We dealt similarly with certain Bhittani sections responsible for 
kidnapping five Hindu girls. After due warning to clear out of their 
villages we destroyed them, mainly by incendiary bombs. Not only did 
this action serve as a just punishment against most inaccessible sections, 
but it succeeded in producing the return of the kidnapped girls. 
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PROSCRIPTIVE AIR ACTION 


A form of air action which we employed to a considerable extent in 
Waziristan went by the somewhat “‘highfalutin’’ description of Proscrip- 
tive Air Action. It was, in effect, an operation which had as its object 
the complete evacuation of some particular area. It might be necessary 
to clear the tribesmen out of that area for a variety of reasons. Unless 
the tribesmen are actually in contact with our troops, it is almost 
impossible for us in the air to distinguish between a hostile lashkar or, 
say, a body of tribesmen assembled for a religious occasion. If, therefore, 
we wish to exclude hostiles from an area or be free to attack them in that 
area, the only way to do it without jeopardising the safety of friendlies 
is to order everybody to clear out of the area. We have done that in the 
past for a variety of reasons :— 


(a2) To disperse a hostile /ashkar in an area or to prevent a hostile 
lashkar moving through the area. 


(b) To prevent general access to some centre of unrest : for example, 
we proscribed an area of three miles round Arsal Kot to prevent 
followers concentrating on the Fakir of Ipi. 


(c) To reduce opposition to the advance of troops, or to prevent the 
harassing of their lines of communication. 


(d2) And finally, on occasion, as a punitive measure. For example, 
we ordered and compelled by air action the evacuation of the 
grazing area of the Sarunna as a punishment of the Jalal Khel 
section, who supported a notorious firebrand and homicidal 
maniac named Khonia Khel. 


Even in these serious operations the Government of India insists 
that ample notice be given before any offensive air action is taken either 
to compel evacuation or to punish. Warning is given by messengers, 
by notices dropped from the air and, if possible, by means of direct 
announcement in jirgah. Ample time is allowed for all persons and 
animals to clear out before offensive action is taken. The minimum 
period of warning is forty-eight hours, and generally it is much longer. 


CLOSE SUPPORT BY AIR FORCES 


I have already indicated that, even in the ordinary duties of “‘watch 
and ward,’’ we do a considerable amount of co-operation with regular 
and irregular forces in the way of reconnaissance and support by offensive 
action. During operations that side of our work is naturally intensified, 
and Army Co-operation Squadrons are then definitely allotted to Army 
formations for the general duties of reconnaissances, inter-communication 
and close support. Air forces have proved particularly valuable on the 
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frontier for reconnaissance in difficult and inaccessible areas, and latterly 
for close support operations. This is a side which has been developed to 
a great extent as a result of the experiences in the Waziristan operations. 
I would like to say a few words about close support action. 


You will recollect from what I have said that during “watch and ward” 
duties we are not permitted to attack gatherings of hostile tribesmen 
unless they are actually engaged with our troops. That restriction also 
applies during war operations, except in those areas which have been 
publicly notified to the tribesmen as proscribed and to be evacuated. 
In those areas where we have given due notice that it is dangerous to 
remain, we can attack them freely. 


The result is that nowadays we are rarely presented with a target of 
a hostile Jashkar marching in force with banners flying and drums beating, 
as they did in the olden days or even as they did as late as 1930 when 
the Afridis marched in force to the very gates of Peshawar. The tribesman 
is now too air-minded and too conscious of the effects of the bomb and 
machine gun to expose himself in that manner. 


It is only in the close support of the troops that we have encountered 
tribesmen in any numbers. Even then they are wise enough to disperse 
as much as possible in the face of aircraft. But their very proximity 
to our own troops in these circumstances calls for most discriminating 
attacks on our part. Consequently we cannot depend to any great extent 
on high-level bombing out of range of their rifle fire ; we have to adopt 
methods guaranteeing greater accuracy of bombing and a clearer 
recognition of forces on the ground. 


Consequently we have gone to low-dive bombing attacks, which 
give a closer view of the battle and greater accuracy in aiming. We 
developed a most effective form of dive attack down to about 1,000 feet, 
firing the front Vickers gun to cover the approach to release the bomb, 
then turning away at speed so as to give little opportunity for reply, 
and at the same time allowing the rear gunner to fire in the “get-away,” 
and so keep heads down. Wecalled it the V.B.L. or Vickers-Bomb-Lewis 
attack—a form of attack which has proved most effective. © 


This kind of close support requires a special form of control and the 
closest liaison between pilots and troops. It,also postulates precise 
knowledge of the position of our troops and a sound system of inter- 
communication. Radio-telephony between aircraft and mule-pack sets 
on the ground is the basis of communication, and that is supplemented 
by special ground signals indicating the position of forward picquets. 
There is no time to examine the technique of this, but there is one 
principle which we always observed in this form of support. Where 
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the general nature of the country is such as we experience in India, close 
support involving low flying in difficult and precipitous country should 
normally be employed against those targets which the Army cannot 
tackle with their ow1i weapons : for example, targets on the reverse slopes 
of hills and targets defiladed from observation of fire from the ground. 
Naturally it was, and always will be, employed when called for in an 
emergency, so as to avoid a disaster or to prevent the hold-up of some 
important tacticai operation. Such calls were made often, and were 
always answered without restraint ; but it is a form of operation which 
needs careful handling. 


TRANSPORTATION BY AIR 


Before I end, I would like to say something of our more peaceful 
activities on the frontier, both during the quieter times and also during 
operations. Some of the land journeys about the frontier are tedious 
affairs ; from Peshawar to Gilgit takes about fourteen days by the usual 
methods of travel—motor and pony. I have done the journey several 
times by air in two-and-a-half hours. Incidentally, that trip takes one up 
into the higher reaches of the Indus valley and literally under the shadow 
of Nanga Parbat—that towering, stupendous and awe-inspiring mass of 
snow and ice, 26,000 feet high ; it is only one of the many giants in that 
area almost as collossal as itself. I can imagine no place where one can 
fly amongst so many impressive and humbling sights. You can visualize 
how the aeroplane in such areas must prove an invaluable means of 
transport. 


On many occasions we have saved lives by evacuating dangerously 
sick cases, and by transporting doctors and nurses, and conveying 
serum and medicine. The Quetta earthquake was a special occasion 
when the North-West Frontier was able to give relief quickly by air to 
Baluchistan, and we conveyed doctors, nurses and urgent supplies in 
four hours’ flying instead of nearly four days of land travel. 


Distant Chitral has been similarly served, and we have even 
transported a company of the in-coming and out-going garrison of 
Chitral, so avoiding the risks of sporadic attacks, which have been 
common in the past in marches up the Chitral route. 


During operations, air transport has proved equally useful. In the 
Waziristan operations of 1937, we carried great weights of supplies for 
the relief of Army garrisons and in order to relieve columns of the 
necessity of large supply trains when operating in difficult country. 
During a period of a fortnight in April, 1937, when the road was closed 
to all traffic, we carried sixty tons of urgent supplies to Wana. Then, 
when it remained closed to all save Mahsud traffic from June to 
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November, we carried one hundred and eighty-five tons of supplies by 
air. Throughout the 1937 operations we transported 5,000 men, many 
of them casualties taken to base hospitals. That saved much suffering 
on roads and trains. 


In addition to this carrier job, we frequently dropped supplies by 
parachute. During the surprise advance on the Sham Plain, when 
normal pack transport was not possible, we dropped 13,000 lbs. of 
supplies in loads of about a hundred pounds each. We even dropped 
eggs and medicine by this means, and we also dropped considerable 
quantities of ammunition. In this precipitous country, the currents 
of air are so strong that some packages were lost. Indeed, one lightly 
loaded one, instead of dropping on the plain, was seen to go up some 
thousands of feet above the aircraft, possibly ultimately to feed the 
tribesmen themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


You see then that in both operations and during the normal duties 
of ‘‘watch and ward”’ we are something of a jack-of-all-trades, and our 
efforts are not all destructive, not entirely warlike, and not altogether 
barbarous. 


I am afraid I have crowded a great deal into a small space of time 
in attempting to give you a picture of the activities of the Royal Air 
Force on the North-West Frontier. Of necessity it must be sketchy, 
and you will note that I have said nothing of another purpose for which 
we are in India. In addition to our role of assisting in the task of 
maintaining internal peace and tranquility we are also responsible, in 
co-operation with other Services, for the defence of India against external 
aggression. For some time this latter role has not loomed large in our 
outlook, but it is one for which we are always training in India. 


Finally, the mention of co-operation with other Services prompts 
me to finish my talk with a word on the fine spirit of comradeship which 
the North-West Frontier seems to breed between all Services, regular 
and irregular alike. Whatever conflicting views may be held in higher 
circles as to the best methods of control on the frontier, those different 
points of view have never prejudiced the single aim which has always 
characterized inter-Service co-operation in the field. I think I 
represent the general view of Political Officers, Soldiers, Scouts and Air- 
men alike when I say that there is great mutual understanding, most 
friendly co-operation and the greatest confidence in inter-Service 
relations on the North-West Frontier itself. 
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DISCUSSION 


LizuT.-CoLoNEL E. G. S. TRoTTER: I wish to ask two questions: first, are 
the tribesmen provided with doctors and medical comforts of their own in case 
any of them are wounded, damaged, and so forth ; secondly, would it be possible 
for the people who are bombing the tribesmen to send down medical comforts, 
bandages and so forth by parachute or any other method ? 


THE LECTURER 


The Lecturer in replying said: You will realise, in the first place, that when 
we undertake operations against these tribesmen they are in very inaccessible and 
hostile parts of the country, and it is not possible to send people to visit them. 
I think they would resist any such idea. What we do is this : as soon as operations 
are over, we try to get parties into the area, for two reasons, to blow up any 
defective bombs which may remain and be a danger to the tribesmen, and to 
render any assistance we can with medical aid and comforts. We tried to do the 
latter in the Mohmand operations of 1935, but it was not acceptable. We were 
able to send a party into the Burhan Khel area in 1935, and to explode certain 
defective bombs which they had reported to be lying about. 

So far as medical comforts are concerned, there were so few casualties from 
bombs that the question did not arise. 

As to the second suggestion, that would be possible, and, as you heard in my 
lecture, we do it already for our own troops. I think it is a very sound idea, 
provided the tribesmen could benefit by it. It has not been employed, to my 
knowledge, so far. The reason, I think, is that in bombing operations we impose 
the minimum casualties, and we hope that the tribesmen will take every warning 
and move out of the danger areas. For the most part they do. We have learned 
that a certain number of casualties has been inflicted, and that is due to the fact 
that they have not done as they were told and cleared out. One of the incentives 
to remain, in the case of the Mohmand operations, was in order to rob their own 
fellow countrymen. Bitter complaints came from a tribesman of the Burhan 
Khel, who had had a large store of ghee which had disappeared from his house. 
He was “‘ between the devil and the deep sea,’’ whether to stay, protect it, and be 
bombed, or to leave it and be robbed. He left it, for fear of bombs, and lost his 
ghee. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I should like to mention one or two small points. The Lecturer referred to 
the various restrictions that the Government of India impose on air operations. 
I think everybody would agree that they are annoying, not only to the airmen 
but to the soldiers, but they are a necessary evil. It is a self-denying ordinance 
that we impose on ourselves, and which civilisation demands. 

I should like to supplement a little the answer which the Lecturer gave to the 
question put to him. It is a peculiar trait in these tribesmen that they are ready 
to fight us and deal with us at the same time. It is by no means unusual for a 
tribesman actually wounded during the operations to come in and be treated in 
our own hospitals. I have known it happen not infrequently during the course 
of years on the Frontier both in the Khyber and in Waziristan. One of them may 
come in under safe conduct, brought in by his friends and relations, and of course 
we would never refuse treatment in our hospitals and dispensaries. If he can get 
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in, the wounded man can be sure of safe conduct and the best treatment we can 
give him. 

As a soldier, I am naturally most interested in what the Lecturer had: to say 
about co-operation, and I should like very strongly to endorse his remarks about 
the good relations that fortunately exist between the Services on the Frontier. In 
that connection, I feel it a great honour, and a good symptom, that I should be in 
the Chair to-day, when a distinguished Royal Air Force officer is giving this lecture. 
There is plenty of room for both on the Frontier; their duties are not exclusive, 
but complementary. The best results are only obtained when, as is the case now, 
we are working in close, constant and happy co-operation. I should say that 
nowhere else in the British Empire, except possibly in Palestine at the moment, 
is the ordinary day-to-day work in the two Services so closely and harmoniously 
interconnected. In referring to the two Services, we must also associate the 
political officers. Our work presents many difficult problems and awkward 
situations. If it is to be successful, the more closely the Royal Air Force, the 
political officers, and the Army can get together the better off we shall be. 

I am sure you will wish to join in a hearty vote of thanks to Air Commodore 
Bottomley for the most interesting lecture we have had to-day. He has had to 
gallop quickly over a big field, but I know you will agree it has been very 
interesting and very welcome. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 























FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE ARMY 


By “ KARSHISH.”” 


by several different circumstances since the Great War. The 

signing of the Armistice found British troops scattered over 
almost the whole world, and armies of occupation were maintained in 
various countries for considerable periods. A fair number of officers, 
and even other ranks, took advantage of their situation and of leisure, 
which was often extensive, to study the languages of the countries in 
which they found themselves. Up to 1925, there was a good supply 
of qualified interpreters in French, German, Italian, Russian, Arabic 
and Turkish, not to speak of an adequate number who were qualified 
in other Oriental and in the less well-known Scandinavian and Balkan 
languages. 

With the withdrawal of the British Army of Occupation from 
Germany connection with countries outside the Empire was almost 
entirely ended and training for peace began in earnest. Most of those 
who had specialized in languages or in foreign countries found that it 
was all they could do to keep pace with the ordinary military curriculum, 
and very little encouragement was given to those who displayed a 
desire to refresh or extend their knowledge. A certain officer was once 
told that he had better forget about languages and “ get down to 
soldiering.”” To his question as to whether on the outbreak of war his 
knowledge of languages would not be useful in Intelligence duties he 
received the reply, ‘‘ Yes, of course, you would be taken for Intelligence 
at once, but we are not at war now.’’ In extenuation of the apparent 
narrowness of this conception it must, however, be admitted that, at 
the time, the employment of the British or Indian Armies outside the 
Empire was considered to be highly improbable. 


It will be generally admitted that recent developments in inter- 
national politics have increased the importance of languages in the 
Army very greatly indeed. The shortage of qualified interpreters seems 
to have been appreciated in both British and Indian services, and some 
steps have been taken to stimulate interest in language study among 
officers. The result of these steps is not known to the writer, but he 
ventures to think that it will hardly be satisfactory. There are, no 
doubt, professional reasons which limit the number of potential language 
officers, but he believes more consideration might profitably be given 


po study of foreign languages in the Army has been affected 
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to the standard, syllabus and conduct of language examinations. Some 
modification of existing methods might not inconceivably lead to an 
improvement in the present situation. It is proposed to consider such 
modification in the present article. 


THE STANDARD OF QUALIFICATION 


The standard of qualification for a First Class Interpreter is, on the 
face of it, a high one. Candidates must obtain an aggregate of 80 per 
cent. in both written and oral examinations. The setting and correcting 
of the written papers and of the pieces set for ex tempore composition 
and translation are unexceptionable. The syllabus for the oral part of 
the examination is, however, elastic : it can be made extremely exacting 
or very easy. It may be said that difference in the attitude of individual 
examiners or boards is inevitable, but variation in standard might be 
greatly reduced by a more stringent syllabus and by uniform rules 
regarding the constitution of boards. The existing syllabus can hardly 
be regarded as a test of candidates’ ability to interpret, a function which 
interpreters are sometimes called upon to perform. It is possible to 
converse with convincing fluency and to know all or nearly all the 
‘technical terms’ without being able to interpret properly between 
two persons who have no common language. The present syllabus 
makes no specific mention of a test of ability to interpret, and if such a 
test is conducted at all, it is on the initiative of individual examiners. 
The standard of manuscript-reading is not laid down, and it is at the 
discretion of examiners whether this is written in copper-plate by them- 
selves or consists of some crabbed scrawl to which they happen to have 
access. The absence of more detailed instructions for examiners, who 
are usually inexperienced, and of standardized “‘ schemes ”’ and manu- 
scripts for use all over the Empire is, perhaps, aggravated by the fact 
that examination boards vary very considerably in their constitution. 
In London, the oral examination is often conducted alone by an 
‘“‘ educated native ’’ who does not always possess a thorough knowledge 
of English. In India, it is conducted by two officers qualified in the 
language in question, with the ‘‘ educated native” assisting. In the 
one case, the marking is done by a foreigner who may or may not have 
a proper notion of the standard required. In the other case, it is done 
by British officers. In India, on the other hand, candidates are often 
required to take the oral test in the middle of doing their written 
papers, but this, so far as the writer is aware, is never done in London. 
The effect of these apparent inconsistencies is twofold: on the one 
hand, they may cause the examinations to form an unreliable indication 
of the ability of officers to interpret; on the other, they are liable to 
deter officers from taking up language study at all. 
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REQUALIFICATION EXAMINATIONS 


One of the most significant features of the present situation with 
regard to languages is that connected with the requalification examina- 
tions. Under regulations, officers may, if selected, sit for a requalifica- 
tion examination in a language in which they have qualified or 
requalified as a First Class Interpreter not less than three and not more 
than five years previously. If successful, they receive one quarter of 
the original reward. The number of officers who present themselves for 
requalification is so small as to be almost negligible. As requalification 
is confined to the oral part of the examination, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that this reluctance to requalify can be traced to the fact 
that, after three years, the majority of officers have, through lack of 
practice, lost a great part of the oral proficiency which they once 
possessed. Worse than this, the disinclination to face the genuine 
difficulties of the oral requalification results in the majority of officers 
losing touch almost completely not only with the spoken but also with 
the written language. Many, and especially those belonging to the 
Indian Army, have informed the writer that, within a few years of 
qualifying as First Class Interpreters, they have forgotten all about the 
language, and they have often given striking proof of the truth of their 
assertion. No criticism of officers’ ability or industry is here implied. 
The fact must be squarely faced that the knowledge, both colloquial 
and written, acquired of a language during a year or eighteen months 
intensive study cannot be retained for long without recapitulation. It 
is clear that the difficulty of requalifying adds one more deterrent to 
the potential interpreter. He feels that his study of this or that 
language will be a mere incident in his military career. Within five 
years of qualifying as a First Class Interpreter he will, if he has not 
requalified, be removed from the list of interpreters and very 
properly so. 

Before proceeding to make some tentative suggestions regarding the 
syllabus and conduct of language examinations, the writer feels that 
he must allude to another unfortunate factor which militates forcibly 
against the attainment of a proper state of affairs with regard to 
languages. This is the indifference closely bordering upon contempt 
with which a proficiency in languages is regarded by a large number 
of officers. It is impossible to reach high rank in the Army without some 
knowledge of other branches of training for war, such as Tactics, 
Weapon Training and Signals, but even a rudimentary knowledge of 
one language is quite unnecessary. This undeniable fact induces the 
widely held belief that languages are not only unnecessary but are 
actually damaging to a successiul military career, and that officers who 
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‘““ know languages ”’ are guilty either of foreign extraction or of mental, 
if not of moral, decrepitude. 


It must be recognized that to attain the ideal in the matter of 
language proficiency in the Army is probably out of the question from 
considerations of finance and organization. To maintain an adequate 
staff of interpreters proficient in the languages of all the countries where 
an army might be expected to operate in war-time, requires a special 
organization such as exists, for instance, in the French Army. That, on 
the outbreak of war, the Armies of the Empire would find themselves 
short of thoroughly competent interpreters is probably inevitable. 
What the writer ventures to suggest, however, is that by raising the 
study of languages to a higher level in peace-time, not only could the 
standard of freshly qualified interpreters be greatly improved, but the 
number of officers with an up-to-date, practical knowledge of written 
languages and a knowledge of the recent history of and conditions 
prevailing in the countries where those languages were spoken could be 
very considerably increased. The number of language speakers pro- 
vided by the Army can often be supplemented by the recruitment of 
civilians on the outbreak of war, but acquaintance with military style, 
abbreviations and jargon demands considerable study. 


To produce any noticeable improvement in the general situation 
regarding languages it must first be recognized in principle that the 
study of one country, together with its language and the conditions 
prevailing there, should form part of the higher training of officers. 
By higher training is meant the training of Staff Officers, and a ready 
means of ensuring this end could be found by making such a study a 
compulsory subject for the Staff College entrance examination. The 
papers set might include language, military geography and organization. 
There would be no oral test, and for translation to and from the language 
candidates should be allowed to use a dictionary, for anyone whose 
knowledge of a language is defective will make a bigger fool of himself 
with a dictionary than he will without. Such an innovation, though 
unpopular at first, would, in the opinion of the writer, bring about a 
fundamental change in the professional attitude of officers towards 
languages. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 


With regard to the existing preliminary examinations no suggestions 
are offered except that the constitution of examining boards should be 
uniform, and this applies equally to all examinations. The written part 
of the Interpretership Examination and the ex tempore composition and 
translation form an excellent test, though the selection of more difficult 
pieces to be done with the help of a dictionary would be more in keeping 
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with modern educational theory. A paper on recent history, military 
organization, etc., might be added. The ‘ Conversation ”’ item in the 
oral syllabus might make specific mention of a test in interpreting. 
This would consist of tactical and administrative “ situations ’’ which 
the candidate would have to interpret to the “ educated native’ and 
the board. These “ situations ’’ would be in English and in the language, 
and, to insure uniformity, would be printed and issued with the other 
papers to boards in different centres. The same method could be 
adopted, for reasons explained above, for the oral translation from 
manuscript. “‘ Technical terms ’’ might be embodied in the situations 
and not put to the candidates out of their context. Most languages have 
about 5000 military technical terms, and the haphazard selection of a 
few isolated words may easily “ floor’ a candidate quite unjustifiab]y. 


At present, the requalification examination consists of the whole of 
the oral part of the original examination, and includes the ex tempore 
translation and composition. A possible way of inducing more officers 
to keep up their languages would be to offer two alternatives: re- 
qualification as a First Class Interpreter in the whole examination for 
which successful candidates would be eligible for a reward equivalent 
to one-third of the original reward, or, alternatively, a special requalifica- 
tion examination which would carry with it a reward equivalent to one- 
fifth of the original reward. This special examination would consist of 
a fairly long and difficult piece of topical prose to be translated from 
the language with the aid of a pocket dictionary, ex tempore composition 
as set for the ordinary examination and ex tempore translation consisting 
of idiomatic sentences. A paper on recent events in the country could 
be added. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 


A word must be said of the examinations in certain Oriental languages 
held under the auspices of the Board of Examiners in India. Much 
progress has been made in modernizing these examinations, though the 
books set for the interpretership examination in Persian are open to 
some criticism. Hajjit Baba (the Persian version) is in a stilted and 
antiquated manner, while Siyahatnameyi Ibrahim Beg, though a superb 
example of Persian narrative prose, is written in an almost archaic and 
often exceedingly involved style. It contains, moreover, a vivid 
description of the “ bad old days ”’ of Iran, and Iranians do not at all 
approve its choice as a medium for the study of modern Persian and 
progressive Iran.. The examination might profitably include some 
elements of Afghan Persian, which is of great importance and differs 
in many respects from Iranian Persian. 
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Examinations are held in India for Degrees of Honour in four 
languages: Urdu, Hindi, Arabic and Persian. These degrees carry 
with them a gold medal and rewards in some cases as high as £350. 
There is no doubt that they demand a very high standard of literary 
knowledge. What is less certain is the extent to which such knowledge 
can be said to be of use to the Army. The Urdu degree deals with a type 
of language totally incomprehensible to nine-tenths of the Indian ranks 
of the Army. Almost the same can be said-of the Hindi, but not quite, 
for the set books include the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, wherein lies the 
heart of Hindu India, and whose songs are known to and sung by 
many thousands of Moslem peasants. To retain some sort of higher 
examination is very desirable, but a “ Hindustani’ degree might suit 
modern requirements better. Candidates for such an examination 
would be required to take written papers in both Urdu and Hindi (the 
basic grammar and syntax of both are the same), to have a practical 
knowledge of both Urdu and Hindi modern literature (including, 
however, Tulsi Das, who is ageless) and a real familiarity with difficult 
manuscripts both in the Perso-Arabic and Devanagri characters. The 
oral part of the examination would be in Urdu for pure Hindi is hardly 
ever spoken by educated people. 

The continuance of the degrees in Persian and Arabic is difficult 
to understand. Classical Persiah and Arabic were once hallmarks of 
culture in Northern India. Persian was the language of the Courts. 
This is now changed. Persian is now no more than the language used 
in Iran, and to some extent in Afghanistan. Arabic is no more than the 
language used in Arab countries and in Egypt. The possession of an 
advanced literary knowledge of these languages is no longer of more 
importance to Indian Army officers than a similar knowledge of Russian, 
Turkish or Japanese ; perhaps it is less important. 


CONCLUSION 


Existing methods have been adequate for many years, but the 
sudden change in the role which the Army might be called upon to 
play in war calls for revision of ideas in this as well as in many other 
parts of training for war. The writer has had twenty years experience 
of studying many languages, both European and Oriental, from a 
military point of view, and of putting six of them into practical military 
use. He can also claim to an extensive, probably unique, experience of 
language examinations as held both in England and India. In the light 
of this experience he has felt himself justified in drawing attention to a 
subject which, without the spotlight of criticism, is in danger of being 
relegated to the limbo of eccentric sidelines. 























MILITARY OBJECTIVES OF AIR ATTACK 
By J. M. Spaicut, C.B., C.B.E. 


It has had the distinction of frequent ‘‘ mentions in dispatches.” 

It was referred to in the British, French and German declarations 
or statements of policy made just before or on the outbreak of war. 
The Anglo-French joint declaration issued on 2nd September stated, 
inter alia, that the British and French forces had been given instructions 
‘“ prohibiting the bombardment, whether from the air or from the sea, 
or by artillery on land, of any except strictly military objectives in the 
narrowest sense of the word.’’ Herr Hitler said in his speech to the 
Reichstag on 2nd September: “I have ordered my air force to restrict 
itself to attacks on military objectives.’ All three belligerents, in 
their replies to President Roosevelt’s appeal that civilian populations 
should be spared in air attacks, recalled the fact that they had instructed 
their air forces to bomb none but military ebjectives. 


The ordérs which Hitler states that he had given were, he is 
pathetically satisfied, actually observed. In his speech at Danzig on 
19th September he again referred to the order given to his airmen 
“most strictly to limit themselves to military objectives,” and he 
added “ in eighteen days we have won what we have won with humane 
methods of war.” This amazing delusion was exposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain who remarked that inhumane methods could not be 
made humane by being so called. ‘‘ The accounts of German bombing 
of open towns and machine-gunning of refugees have shocked the 
whole world,” he said in the House of Commons on 20th September. 


Tis term “ military objective ’’ has suddenly acquired a vogue. 


It is no doubt true that there has been an element of propaganda 
in some of the reports from Poland of the outrages committed by the 
German forces. The statement in a Polish communiqué issued on 
2nd September that individual farms and even farmers were bombed 
is frankly incredible. No air force would waste bombs on such targets. 
But there have unquestionably been innumerable instances of the 
bombing of objectives which could in no sense be called military. 
The village of Tomaszow, for example, was subjected to “a particularly 
vicious bombing,’ according to a report in The Times of 11th 
September from its special correspondent on the Polish frontier. A 
few days earlier Dr. Oskar Zsolnay, a Hungarian trade delegate who 
had just returned from Lwow, described in a Budapest paper ten 
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bombing raids on that town, most of them against non-military 
objectives. On 8th September the American Ambassador in Poland, 
Mr. A. J. Drexel Biddle, sent to his State Department a list of instances 
in which non-military targets had been attacked ; they included his 
own villa (11 miles out of Warsaw), a sanatorium for children, a refugee 
train, a hospital train, and a Girl Guide hut. “ It is evident,” he said, 
‘that the German bombers are releasing their bombs even when they 
are in doubt as to the identity of their objectives,”” In a further report 
on 13th September Mr. Biddle stated that the place to which he had 
then moved—“ a defenceless open village,’’ had been bombed by the 
German aeroplanes. Information furnished by our own Ambassador, 
said Sir Edward Grigg in the House of Commons on 20th September, 
confirmed the facts described by Mr. Biddle in his reports on the 
bombing of open towns. 


Whether or not one accepts without reservation the statement in 
the Polish communiqué of 15th September that the bombardment of 
open towns by German aircraft had “‘ assumed the character of a 
systematic destruction of all built-up areas or cities without any 
connection with military operations,” there can be no doubt whatever 
about the fact that a vast number of non-military objectives have been 
bombed. Many villages have been attacked and some of them des- 
troyed. In Warsaw the Belvedere and Lazienki Palaces, the Seym 
(Parliament) building, the Soviet and Rumanian Embassies, the 
Latvian Legation, a number of churches and some hospitals had been 
wholly or partly demolished from the air even before the intensive 
bombardment from air and ground began on 25th September. The 
losses suffered by the civil population were severe in the extreme. It 
is evident that if the German airmen did make any attempt to limit 
their attacks to military objectives, the attempt was a lamentable 
failure. More probably, however, they bombed indiscriminately. 


At the same time there may have been accidents and errors: there 
always are in air bombardments. The tragic results point, however, 
to something much more devilish. The machine-gunning of refugees, 
for instance, cannot but have been deliberate. The attacks may have been 
delivered in some instances from considerable altitudes, on account of the 
anti-aircraft fire, and the bomb-aimers may have been inexpert. The 
German bomb-sights are understood to be not entirely satisfactory 
(this is true also of the gun-turrets in the bombers) and the system of 
stowage of bombs is known to be crude. The crews, too, are by no 
means as highly trained as those of the British and French air forces. 
The German air force is the product of rushed work and semi-mass 
production. It is a formidable force, but its quality has suffered from 
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the conditions of its creation. Both in materiel and personnel it bears 
the mark of improvisation and hasty development. Nevertheless there 
is no escape from the conclusion that deliberate intent was accountable 
for many of the tragedies to which the air bombardments gave rise. 


It must also be borne in mind, in any unbiassed survey of the 
question, that there is a certain amount of doubt as to what the term 
“military objective ’’ connotes. The term has never been formally 
defined, nor indeed has the rule upon the subject ever been embodied 
in an international Convention. The rule must be regarded, it is true, 
as an accepted usage of war in the air, in view of the practice adopted 
in the war of 1914-18, of the pronouncements and actions of belligerents 
in the minor conflicts since then, and of the declarations recently made 
by Britain, France and Germany. Its precise nature and scope are not, 
however, entirely clear. 


In its most authoritative form it is to be found, in the absence of 
Convention or Treaty provision, in the draft code prepared by a Com- 
mission of Jurists at The Hague in 1922-23. The code then drawn 
up was never incorporated in an international instrument, but has been 
generally regarded, nevertheless, as expressing the principles of inter- 
national law governing the questions with which it deals. One article— 
No. 24—of the draft code treats of aerial bombardment of military 
objectives, which alone, it declares, are liable to be attacked. A military 
objective, it states, is “an object of which the destruction or injury 
would constitute a distinct military advantage to the belligerent.”’ 
‘““Such bombardment,” the article proceeds, “‘ is legitimate only when 
directed exclusively at the following objectives: military forces ; 
military works; military establishments or depots; factories consti- 
tuting important and well-known centres engaged in the manufacture 
of arms, ammunition or distinctively military supplies ; lines of com- 
munication or transportation used for military purposes.” If these 
objectives are so situated in cities, towns or villages “‘ not in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the operations of land forces’ that they 
cannot be bombarded ‘ without the indiscriminate bombardment of 
the civilian population,” the aircraft, a further paragraph of the article 
provides, must abstain from bombardment. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the land operations, on the other hand, bombardment of 
cities, etc. (containing military objectives) is not banned if “ there 
exists a reasonable presumption that the military concentration is 
sufficiently important to justify such bombardment, having regard to 
the danger thus caused to the civilian population.” 


Here, obviously, there is material for different appreciations of the 
circumstances and different decisions by air commanders. How far, 
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for example, does the “‘ immediate neighbourhood of the operations of 
land forces’ extend ? How great must the “ military concentration ”’ 
be to justify the bombardment of a populated centre within that 
neighbourhood ? What exactly are ‘the “lines of communication or 
transportation ”’ ? Do they embrace all railways leading towards the 
zone of operations or only those which are actually being used for the 
conveyance of personnel or equipment? ‘“‘ Military establishments ” 
might also be variously interpreted. The term would clearly include 
a War Office, an Admiralty, an Air Ministry, but not, in any reasonable 
interpretation, a Foreign Office. The German air force, however, tried 
to bomb the Polish Foreign Office when it moved to Krzemienic ; it 
was the only conceivable objective in the town, which was entirely 
undefended. 


If the rule as formulated by the Jurists in 1923 is followed, air attack 
on electricity, gas and water works serving civilian centres of population 
and, incidentally, some military establishments within such centres 
must be regarded as excluded. Such works were bombed in the war 
of 1914-18, and again in the operations in Spain. An intention to 
abstain from attack upon objectives of this kind appears clearly to be 
implied in the Anglo-French declaration of policy, which refers to 
“ strictly military objectives in the narrowest sense of the word.” It 
is by no means clear that Hitler’s announcement is to be read in the 
same restrictive way. It seems to be the fact that in the first days of 
the war the German air force confined its attacks to military objectives. 
The Polish aerodromes were the main target and the damage inflicted 
on them went far to cripple the Polish air force in the subsequent 
operations. Railway lines and junctions of strategic importance were 
also heavily bombed. Not much ground for condemnation can be found 
in these initial attacks ; what was criminal and unpardonable was not 
any detail of them but the order which launched a sudden and treacher- 
ous blow, without any declaration of war, at a country which had been 
selected as the next victim of Nazi aggression. The German air force, 
it is only fair to admit, was merely carrying out its orders; the real 
offender was in Berlin. 


The information in the Government’s possession, Mr. R. A. Butler 
stated in reply to a question in the House of Commons on 6th September, 
showed that the German bombing attacks had been generally directed 
against objectives serving a military purpose and not indiscriminately 
against the civil population, though the latter had suffered many 
casualties. In the Daily Telegraph of 11th September, that journal’s 
correspondent at Czernowitz—Mr. H. C. Greene, stated that military 
objectives such as bridges, roads, railways and aerodromes had been 
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aimed at almost exclusively, but terrible losses had been suffered by 
the civil population. Even then other observers, however, told a 
different tale, and that there was an intensification of the ruthlessness 
of the German air attacks after the initial phase of the operations had 
come to an end is evident from the reports of many witnesses. 


Any and every law of war is to be read subject to an implied proviso 
that the obligation to observe it is conditional upon the enemy’s 
observing it upon his side. A belligerent who sets the rules at defiance 
cannot complain if his opponent follows suit. The latter is justified in 
such an event in resorting to reprisals, and unfortunately reprisals are 
themselves the subject of no formally agreed rules. It is, however, a 
principle of international law, says Professor Oppenheim, that neither 
a general penalty nor reprisals should be inflicted on a population for 
acts for which it cannot be regarded as collectively responsible. This 
principle, he states, was disregarded by the Germans in 1914. “ The 
appalling atrocities committed by the German army in Belgium or 
France, if avowed at all, were always declared by the German Govern- 
ment to be justified as a measure of reprisal.”” The Germans were 
therefore running true to form when on 13th September it was announced 
from the Fiihrer’s headquarters in Poland that in view of the resistance 
which the populations of open towns was offering to the German troops 
the German air arm, together with the heavy artillery, would “ carry 
through those military measures which are calculated to make clear in 
such places the hopelessness of resistance.” This meant, it is to be 
presumed, that whole towns and villages were to be ruthlessly bom- 
barded from the air and the ground because some of the citizens offered 
resistance to German entry. As Lord Halifax stated in the House of 
Lords on 13th September, and Mr. Chamberlain in the Commons on 
14th September, the threat was in flat contradiction of Hitler’s state- 
ment to the Reichstag on 2nd September, when he disclaimed any 
intention of making war on women and children. Whatever might be 
the rights of belligerent armies as against franc-tireurs, said Lord 
Halifax, they could not justify the indiscriminate bombardment of the 
civilian population. We on our side, said Mr. Chamberlain, would never 
resort to deliberate attack on women, children and other civilians for 
purposes of mere terrorism. The inference was clearly that that and 
nothing else was what Hitler’s threat meant. 


The rule of the military objective is a safeguard for the civilian 
population only if there is good faith in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of it, and if an opportunity or excuse is not sought for jettisoning 
it when it no longer suits a belligerent’s interests. No reliance can be 
placed upon it in the present conflict. As interpreted and applied by 
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the twisty and crooked minds of the Nazi rulers it may indeed become 
a danger rather than a safeguard for those who look to it for protection. 
It may be a specious means of covering what is really psychological 
bombardment with a thin coating of legality. That kind of bombard- 
ment is nothing new in Germany’s wars. In the Franco-German war 
of 1870-71 it was practised against many French towns, notably 
Strasbourg, where the civilian districts were deliberately shelled. The 
German official History of the War (Part I, Vol. II, p. 446) is frank as 
to the motive :— 


“‘ A serious cannonade by the siege batteries upon the closely- 
built town, sparingly provided as it was known to be with 
bomb-proof shelters, would overawe to a considerable degree 
the less trustworthy parts of the garrison and probably induce 
the inhabitants to compel the governor to surrender the fortress.”’ 


Just the same tactics were employed against Warsaw in September, 
1939. At Strasbourg in 1870 the only effect of the ruthless shelling was 
to rouse the inhabitants to a sterner determination to resist. That, 
too, seems to have been the effect of the brutal attack from air and 
ground at Warsaw nearly seventy years later. It will be the effect, 
too, we may be assured, if Hitler’s threat of 19th September to make 
use of ‘a weapon with which we (Germany) could not be attacked,”’ 
in reply to our blockade, is carried into execution. The fresh resort to 
frightfulness here contemplated will be excused, no doubt, on the plea 
of retaliation. It is a commonplace of international law that retaliation 
is justifiable only when it is the reply to an unlawful measure of war, 
and our exercise of belligerent rights at sea is perfectly lawful. That, 
however, would hardly deter Hitler from a course of action upon which 
his mind was set. 


It would be vain to trust to the rule of the military objective, or 
any other restrictive rule whatever, for the protection of our urban 
populations in the present war. Our sole hope against such an enemy, 
and it is a well-based hope, is that our active defence will be so strong 
in the air and on the ground that the enemy bombers will find it difficult 
to pierce the two-fold barrier, and that our measures of passive defence 
will be so complete that those who do come through will fail to reap the 
desired harvest of death and destruction. It is to our interceptors and 
our anti-aircraft guns that we must look for safety, and they will not 
fail us, though they cannot give us absolute protection. Meanwhile 
our own bombers will be busy, we may hope, in shattering Germany’s 
military strength and its sources, and that will be a far more effective 
means of shortening the war than imitating the enemy in his methods 
of Schrecklichkett. 




















STANDARDIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION?! 


By “ TANKEY ” 


is a matter of such paramount importance, it is for consideration 

whether standardization—for long an accepted principle in the 
modern world of commerce, could not be carried a stage further in those 
Services, particularly in the Navy, with advantage to the efficiency of 
personnel and the maintenance of materiel. 


A T the present time, when the efficiency of the fighting Services 


Standardization is a word that is frequently ill-used. All too often 
it is taken as synonymous with “ mass-production,’”’ whereas it is, in 
fact, nothing of the sort. True, standardization may facilitate mass- 
production, but there is no real reason why, if a certain type of machine 
is standardized, the quality of workmanship put into its manufacture 
should not be as high as, or even higher than, the workmanship of a 
number of different types, all of which are designed to fulfil the same 
function. 


Consider the present state of affairs as regards naval materiel. 
In the old days the sailor was a sailor first, last, and all the time. The 
officers were seamen in the true sense of the word, and such specialization 
as was deemed to be necessary was the business of Warrant Officers, 
such as the Carpenter and the Gunner. With the advent of more and 
more new weapons, gadgets, and developments of the old gear, specializa- 
tion became necessary throughout the ranks of the Service and reached 
its present stage when the personnel of the Fleet is split up into water- 
tight divisions, or “ branches,’’ consequent upon the inability of one 
man to master all the mass of constructional and mechanical detail that 
goes to make the modern warship. At the present time the ships of the 
Fleet range from vessels of over twenty years old to embryos that are 
still on the stocks ; and the materiel with which they are fitted ranges 
in age over a similar period of years. Yet the ratings are largely drawn 
from the post-war generations, and it will not be long before the last of 
the men who were afloat in 1918 takes his pension. What does this 
mean? The modern ships will be manned by youngsters who are 
familiar with the modern gear, but—it will be the same men who, in 
case of emergency, will be called upon to bring forward the older ships 





1 This article was written before the outbreak of war.—EDITOR. 
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now in reserve, with their older and unfamiliar instruments and control 
systems.! 

The result of all this is reflected in the training of the young seaman 
of the present day. From some points of view, the ideal would be to 
train each man for his next sea-going job, and to train him so thoroughly 
that the present ‘“‘ working-up ”’ of ships newly commissioned might be 
rendered largely unnecessary. It is, in fact, a development of this idea 
which is the basis of the American system of intensive specialization of 
ratings by which a man is liable to remain in the same job throughout 
his service career. Yet training on these lines is patently based on 
unsound principles, for, although such rigid specialization would 
probably lead to increased efficiency in peace time, the Navy is essentially 
a war machine, and should be designed to function with equal efficiency 
in battle or at target practice. In other words, it is highly desirable 
that ratings should be given as wide and as thorough a training as 
possible, and that they should be encouraged to promote their knowledge 
of their chosen branch, so that action breakdowns and casualties may 
not impair the fighting efficiency of the unit as a whole. 


Consequent, however, upon the varied miscellany of Service materiel, 
such a thorough general training in the specialist schools is virtually 
impossible. It would entail a knowledge of every instrument and 
machine used in that branch from 1914 to the present day—a knowledge 
which cannot be attained by a youngster of limited experience in a single 
course of a few weeks, or even months, as the case may be. Asa result, 
principles are, or should be, the basis of all modern technical instruction, 
with a view to imparting such a groundwork that the normally intelligent 
man should be able to apply those principles when he again joins a ship 
and to understand with comparative ease the function and working of 
materiel with which he may not have been in actual contact before. 
That this is the only way to set about training the specialist of the 
modern Navy may be more apparent from the following brief review 
of the methods of developing new ideas. 


Broadly speaking, an instrument, weapon, or control system, is 
initially designed to meet certain Staff requirements. The designers 
must constantly bear in mind its function, for it is easy to lose sight of 
the wood for the trees. They are restricted by considerations of weight, 
space, and personnel, and by a number of arbitrary limits of performance 
imposed by the Naval Staff consequent upon recommendations or 
experience from sea. The design is then, as a rule, turned over to the 





1 This is not yet the case. Ships brought forward from the Reserve are manned 
partly by Reservists who may well be quite conversant with their older equipment.— 
EDITOR. 
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experimental department of whatever branch is affected, for criticism 
and suggestions ; eventually a “ pilot’’ may be made, which will be 
subjected to exhaustive trials by the makers and by the experimental- 
ists. A few trial sets are then ordered, and sent to sea in selected ships 
for trial. Not until these have been favourably reported on, and 
possibly modified as the result of suggestions from sea, is the gear 
finally put into production and issued to the Fleet. As much as seven 
years may elapse between the inception of an idea and the production 
of the finished article, and it would appear, therefore, that the new 
weapon or instrument would be as perfect as man’s ingenuity could 
make it. Unfortunately, however, there are two factors which militate 
against any specialist obtaining a thorough knowledge of the gear fitted 
in ‘‘ new construction ’’—a loose term which appears to cover practically 
all post-war materiel. Firstly, the process of development outlined 
above is continually in progress, and new ideas and materiel are appear- 
ing with increasing frequency. Secondly, the production article seldom 
seems as satisfactory after a few months sea service as it appeared when 
under trial, and as a result further modifications and improvements 
are introduced until the gear has in many cases lost all resemblance to 
the original. 


Modifications are undoubtedly desirable if experience shows that 
efficiency is thereby increased ; and in many cases some sea service is 
bound to be necessary before the defects of a new production article 
become apparent. Nevertheless, such alterations and modifications to 
the original design have a number of indirect detrimental effects. In 
the first place, technical instruction in the schools can never be kept up 
to date, and the qualified specialist, be he officer or rating, goes to sea 
to find a number of differences between the gear as now fitted in ships 
and as taught when on course. Secondly, the fact of gear being con- 
stantly altered and new materiel being substituted in place of the old, 
means that every time a ship returns to her home port or base, she is 
overrun with dockyard ‘‘ maties ”’ and officials. This is bound to occur, 
to some extent, when the normal refits are due, but alterations to 
existing instruments and systems in addition are very apt to hamper 
routine and dislocate training. 


The latter state of affairs is doubly irritating when considered in 
conjunction with the existing drafting situation. The ships’ companies 
of the Home Fleet are still, it is believed, in a constant state of flux, so 
that satisfactory training is difficult at the best of times. Indeed it may 
almost be said that the fighting efficiency of the ships attains a maximum 
towards the end of each cruise and slumps heavily during each leave 
period when large numbers of ratings are drafted into depot and others 
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sent to take their place. Abroad, the situation is not quite so bad ; but 
even so destroyers of the Mediterranean Fleet, for example, find that 
about one-third of their seaman complement consists of Ordinary 
Seamen, often untrained, who remain in the ships until they are rated 
A.B.—so long and no longer, for they are then sent on course at the 
first available opportunity, more youngsters being drafted to relieve 
them. The drafting problem appears to be one which will be ultimately 
capable of solution ; for the present, however, it must be accepted that 
it hampers training at sea, and results in young and inexperienced 
ratings being selected for technical courses. 


Taking the preceding facts into account, then, it is for consideration 
whether standardization could not be carried to much greater lengths 
than is at present the case. One suggestion, which it is believed has 
many adherents, is that at the end of a period of years the Fleet should 
‘“‘ mark: time,” as it were, on new developments. The most satisfactory 
existing materiel should be standardized for all new construction, and 
an attempt should be made to settle down and derive the maximum 
amount of value from the gear as fitted. The advantages of such a 
procedure are fairly obvious. In the absence of continual new develop- 
ments, specialists of all ranks and branches would be able to concentrate 
on the weapons now in production and obtain a real and intimate 
knowledge of their functions, capabilities, construction, and upkeep, 
together with a much fuller grasp of such things as alternative methods 
of control, making good damaged gear, improvising makeshifts, and 
replacing casualties. At present, drafting and materiel combine to 
produce an unsatisfactory state of affairs, too much attention necessarily 
being devoted to making the gear function as designed for normal 
working, and too little to dealing with breakdowns and such mishaps 
as are likely to be encountered under action conditions. Standardization 
would, it is felt, lead to a greatly increased confidence in the materiel 
supplied (it is not suggested that any Jack of confidence exists under 
present conditions), simply because officers and ratings would have a 
far greater knowledge of its capabilities, drawbacks, and limitations. 
Moreover, the standardization of materiel would greatly simplify the 
twin processes of ‘‘ shaking down” and “ working up.” Indeed, it is 
almost reasonable to suggest that the efficiency of the Fleet may be 
reckoned in terms of the number of months since the last unit com- 
missioned. 


Meanwhile, it is not suggested that experiment and research should 
stand still. Fresh designs could still be produced in an attempt to 
solve problems arising on experience from sea ; new gear could be made 
and possibly tried out in harbour service craft. Indeed, it would be 
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better still if new developments could be thoroughly tried out under 
sea conditions, as they are at present, before being put into production. 
But it should be axiomatic that the ships of the Fleets should be left 
undisturbed, able to concentrate on existing weapons without fear of 
interference from new design, and developing the uses of those weapons. 
to the limit. Only by so calling a halt for a number of years can we 
hope to get the full benefit out of the gear which our inventive designers are 
constantly producing. Only by so stemming the flood of modifications 
and alterations can we avert the present tendency of the specialist officer 
to devote more and more of his time to “‘ nuts and bolts ’’—a tendency 
which, if allowed to continue unchecked, must eventually lead to a 
further development of specialization, the evolution of an Armaments 
Officer whose sole concern will be the correct mechanical functioning of 
the guns, torpedoes, searchlights, and their necessary instruments and 
installations. Our present output of mechanical detail is such that 
the specialist officer who at the moment is responsible for the materiel 
of his department as well as for the training of the men who are to use 
it, has less and less time available for the study of its correct employ- 
ment. The modern so-called executive officer is too often primarily 
concerned with the specialist aspect of his job, and knows too little 
about such important things as tactics and strategy. Standardization 
over a given period would at least help to remove this threat of a further 
split in the ranks of the executive branch, simply by giving the present- 
day specialist more opportunity of remembering that he is, first and 
foremost, a seaman, tactician, and a leader of men. His primary job 
should be to appreciate fully any given tactical situation, to use his 
weapons to the best advantage, and—possibly of greatest importance— 
to inspire the men under him to give of their best. 


It may be said that this brief survey of a big subject savours rather 
of a confession of failure on the part of the specialist officer. That may 
be so, to a certain extent ; but it must be admitted that unless or until 
much of the old-time gear which is still in service can finally be abolished, 
the growing variety of equipment plus the increased complexity of the 
modern idea must in time bring about the specialist’s defeat. In defence 
of the latter, it may be added that it is a wise man who knows his own 
limitations. 














THE LIFE OF A MILITARY ATTACHE 
By Major J. T. Goprrey, R.E. 


uninitiated, and the object of this article is to attempt to give a 

balanced picture of it to officers who are considering what lines 
of activity to pursue in future, and so enable them to weigh the pros and 
cons of this type of appointment on a slightly surer basis than guess- 
work. To those who have actually accepted a Military Attaché’s job, 
it may give some hints of practical value as to the first steps to be taken 
in new_and strange surroundings. 

Let it be said at once that Military Attaché’s jobs are not necessarily 
the preserve of wealthy men—in the majority of cases the allowances 
are such that even a married officer can do the work efficiently on his 
pay. On the other hand, I would not advise an officer with three or 
four children of school age (if such officers exist nowadays) to imagine 
that the allowances, generous as they appear at first sight, are a heaven- 
sent easement of his financial difficulties. 


An Attaché’s job is by no means a military backwater, for the 
late C.I.G.S. himself often emphasized its peculiar importance in the 
recent troubled years. One tour as a Military Attaché also provides a 
change of work and of scene from the more normal run of army duties 
and scope for a particularly wide range of military and other interests, 
quite apart from opportunities, in certain cases, for some of the finest 
sport in Europe, or in the United States. Furthermore, much of an 
Attachés life is spent with the Diplomatic Corps whose views always 
stimulate and broaden—and sometimes shock—an officer’s conception 
of the role of the Services. 

The business of a Military Attaché is to keep in toueh with the 
development of the army (and sometimes, as far as he can, with the 
navy and air force) of the country to which he is accredited. There 
is a certain minimum recognized give and take in these matters, although 
there is no doubt that the easiest Attaché jobs in the world are those of 
foreign Military Attachés in this country and the United States. A 
knowledge of the language of the country, at least to the reading stage, 
is essential, although in most of Europe French is the lingua franca of 
the Diplomatic Corps and of the higher officials of the Services, and 
much can be done with that language as a basis. 


Q MILITARY Attaché’s life is something of a mystery to the 
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The principal factor is personal contact, and the establishment of 
mutual confidence with the officers of the War Department or Ministry 
with whom one has to deal. There will usually be accorded official 
opportunities for seeing units and even manceuvres in the field, although 
naturally not all the best goods are in the shop window. For the rest, a 
good rule is that the more people of standing one knows, the better; 
every profession has its particular contribution to the sum total of your 
appreciation and knowledge of a country. 


To get down to detail: before leaving England both the War Office 
and your predecessor will be most helpful in giving information, and 
the earliest opportunity should be taken of writing to the latter for 
particulars of houses or flats available, rents, and the general mode of 
life. It is advisable to try to make some calculation as to how to 
budget for the next three years—the usual term of the job—on the 
financial basis that the Treasury have laid down; and I strongly 
recommend keeping a margin. 


If it is proposed to take furniture abroad—and in some posts 
furnished quarters are virtually unobtainable—it is necessary to get 
three tenders for removal to its future destination, one of which, I 
believe, has to be from a railway company, although often the sea route 
is the cheapest. The Government will pay the lowest tender. 


On arrival, your predecessor will welcome you, possibly with open 
arms, as three years is usually a long enough immersion in a completely 
foreign atmosphere. He will introduce you to the Ambassador or 
Minister, who will be your actual chief, to the British Naval and Air 
Attachés, if they exist, and to your diplomatic colleagues. A week will 
be allowed in which to absorb from your predecessor all the local know- 
ledge and experience he can pass on, part of which time will undoubtedly 
be spent in making official visits to the War Department of the country 
and also the other foreign Military Attachés—their numbers and ranks 
will depend upon the status of the particular capital in world affairs. 
During the next three years, apart from the members of your own 
Embassy, your most frequent dealings will probably be with the other 
Attachés I have just mentioned ; then, next in order, with the Diplo- 
matic Corps—which may number some hundreds in an influential 
capital, and officials from the local Foreign Office and Ministries. Your 
acquaintance with the nationals of the country themselves will depend 
to a large extent on your own efforts and interests, and will develop 
gradually. The scope is unlimited, except by reasonable discretion. 
You will have your own office, usually in or near the Embassy or 
Legation, and a,clerk, who is your Permanent Under Secretary, and a 
most valuable repository of past knowledge. 
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A Military Attaché is one of the few persons who are acknowledged 
to serve two masters: far be it from me to deify the one and name the 
other Mammon. He is technically under the orders of the Foreign 
Office, and the Head of the Mission, Ambassador or Minister, is his 
chief. At the same time his duties are largely dictated by the War 
Office. Generally the dual role presents no practical difficulties, but on 
rare occasions an Attaché needs to practise as much diplomacy inside 
his Embassy as outside it. The Diplomatic Corps is a most interesting 
body ; consisting as it does of professional representatives of all the 
principal countries, it combines astonishing individual varieties in a 
body whose corporate characteristics are curiously similar in almost 
every capital. Perhaps the strangest, and obviously one of the most 
necessary of these characteristics is the ease with which individuals of 
all nationalities get on with each other. In many cases this is founded 
on previous acquaintanceships in other capitals which have often 
developed into friendships. In this respect diplomats are definitely 
professionals, and the Military Attachés, who only see three years of this 
life, are amateurs. But the amateurs very quickly absorb this pro- 
fessional friendliness and the “‘ Attaché Group,” especially in a smaller 
capital, can be a very cheerful little club. Capitals vary, however, and 
in the larger ones life approximates far more closely to that of the 
normal citizen. Only in the very small States has one the feeling of 
being a caste apart—with privileges, but nevertheless somewhat cut off 
from normal life. 

As soon as your predecessor has departed and you are in charge of 
your kingdom, the first duty is absorption of local knowledge—geo- 
graphical, historical, personal, military, and civil. A Military Attaché 
must know in considerable detail the essential past history of the 
country ; the personal history and present-day jobs of the leading 
personalities, most of whom will be met in the flesh ; and, of course, the 
country’s military organization and capabilities. The Embassy usually 
has a library or works of reference which supply a great deal of the 
data, and to be much use to your Ambassador these matters should be 
carried in your head. It is important to be so armed with up to date 
knowledge that you can value instantly and correctly the significance 
of the events that come daily to notice. This period of absorption will 
last six months, or possibly even a year, and during that period not too 
much will be expected of the new Attaché ; but naturally the quicker 
you can work yourself into the picture the earlier you will be a useful 
member of the team. This period is also essentially an exploratory one 
in the matter of personal acquaintances, and here, above all, it is 
inadvisable to hurry. Once your own personal equation is known to 
your colleagues and opposite numbers it will be found that opportunities 
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for acquiring military knowledge increase in rapid progression, up to a 
certain fixed limit which varies in different countries. 


You will be the master of your own time except for a few military 
parades and functions at which you are an official representative, and 
the occasional specific tasks the Ambassador provides. Invitations to 
numerous dinners and receptions will also, of course, be received, which, 
though pleasant enough in themselves, may become wearisome through 
endless reiteration in the same group of people. In this respect the 
larger capitals may have the advantage that there is a very much wider 
range of human material, and the atmosphere less monotonously stilted 
and official. Perhaps the greatest reward of a Military Attaché’s life is 
generous leave and the opportunity to tour Europe by car under the 
most comfortable auspices. In the distracted Europe of to-day, customs 
searches and formalities can become an utter curse to the unprivileged 
traveller ; but a diplomatic passport and a laissez passer abolish almost 
all formalities but the mere registration of your passage, and you have 
in very truth the freedom of Europe. If luggage can be reduced, the 
aeroplane enables one to cover much more ground, at diplomatic rates, 
which sometimes cost little more than rail; but the car alone can give 
the freedom to side-step off the beaten track at will. Local leave is 
obtainable in the country in addition to official leave, and is usually 
reserved for winter sports, which most European countries now provide 
in greater or less degree : while the limits of week-end sport are dictated 
almost solely by the cash that can be spared for it. 


In one sense the working hours are apparently few ; in another they 
are endless, as you are always on the look-out for information. The 
actual office work, except for one or two specific tasks, is not burden- 
some, but usually culminates in an appalling rush on one or two days a 
week or fortnight to catch ‘the bag.” This bag is, of course, the 
mailbag carrying diplomatic correspondence which, to ensure its 
security, is taken personally by the King’s Messenger back to London 
or to a British ship. Bag day is an evil day for the clerks and typists, 
for the jottings of most of the past week or fortnight are reduced to 
diplomatic language at a feverish rate and go home as official dispatches 
or memos in the one mail. 


Apart altogether from the pleasure of sport or travel the work is of 
great interest to those who are attracted by the study of international 
affairs. Something is seen of the whole vast machinery whereby a 
Government keeps watch on the world’s daily doings, and through it 
can be felt the pulse not only of one’s “own” country, but of the 
world as a whole. In times of crisis there is no small excitement in the 
game, when the tempo of the European orchestra rises in a steady 
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crescendo toa blare. Again, to the military officer the work provides a 
novel viewpoint: he examines and has to have intelligent compre- 
hension of the problems of an army as a whole—its recruiting, main- 
tenance, organization and supply, its strategical objects and the dis- 
positions necessary to attain them. He learns something of the 
multifarious difficulties with which the higher command has to cope, 
and this outlook he will retain when he returns to his own unit, and it 
will considerably widen his views on its more domestic affairs. By the 
time he completes his tour of duty he will also have learnt from practical 
experience two facts which seem paradoxical: that England and the 
English have not by any means the monopoly of the best things, or even 
the best ideas of this world; and that nevertheless they contrive to 
produce the best general solution to the complicated processes of 
national life. He was probably sure enough of the last fact before he 
started, but three years abroad will have taught him solid reasons for 
his faith: 





























THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
THE OUTBREAK OF WAR WITH GERMANY 


been challenged in mortal combat by the whole British Empire 

and by France, and has brought him into moral conflict with 
practically the entire civilized world. In pursuing this doctrine of 
narrow and selfish nationalism at the expense of the freedom, not only 
of smaller nations who stood in his path, but actually of the German 
people themselves, he created an intolerable situation which could only 
lead to war, The monstrous assault on Poland was but the culmination 
of that succession of ravishments and perfidies which was chronicled in 
these Notes in the JOURNAL for May last.1_ The whole sordid story was 
recalled tersely but very effectively in the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
to Germany on the evening of Monday, September 4th—the day after 
war was declared.? 


Hi tcer cia creed, ‘‘ What serves Germany is Right,” has at last 





WHY WE ARE AT WAR 


In this broadcast Mr. Chamberlain told the enemy plainly why we 
are at war. He said :— 


“You are told by your Government that you are fighting because 
Poland rejected your Leader’s offer and resorted to force. What are 
the facts? The so-called ‘ offer’ was made to the Polish Ambassador 
in Berlin on Thursday evening, two hours before the announcement by 
your Government that it had been ‘ rejected.’ So far from having been 
rejected, there had been no time even to consider it. 


Your Government had previously demanded that a Polish repre- 
sentative should be sent to Berlin within 24 hours to conclude an agree- 
ment. At that time the 16 Points subsequently put forward had not 
even been communicated to the Polish Government. The Polish 
representative was expected to arrive within a fixed time to sign an 
agreement which he had not even seen. This is not negotiation. This 
is a dictate. To such methods no self-respecting and powerful State 
could assent. Negotiations on a free and equal basis might well have 
settled the matter in dispute. 


You may ask why Great Britain is concerned. We are concerned 





1 See “‘ Hitler’s Pledges and the Sequels,’’ JouRNAL for May, 1939, pp. 378 ef seq. 
* For a comprehensive account of events leading to the outbreak of war, see 
the official Blue-book Cmd 6106 of 1939. (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. od.) 
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because we gave our word of honour to defend Poland against aggression. 
Why did we feel it necessary to pledge ourselves to defend this Eastern 
Power when our interests lie in the West, and when your Leader has 
said he has no interest to the West ? The answer is that—and I regret 
to have to say it—nobody in this country any longer places any trust 
in your Leader’s word. 

He gave his word that he would respect the Locarno Treaty ; 
he broke it. He gave his word that he neither wished nor intended to 
annex Austria ; he broke it. He declared that he would not incorporate 
the Czechs in the Reich; he did so. He gave his word after Munich 
that he had no further territorial demands in Europe; he broke it. 
He gave his word that he wanted no Polish provinces ; he broke it. 
He has sworn to you for years that he was the mortal enemy of Bolshe- 
vism ; he is now its ally. 

Can you wonder his word is, for us, not worth the paper it is written 
on? * 

The German-Soviet Pact was a cynical volte face, designed to 
shatter the Peace Front against aggression. This gamble failed. The 
Peace Front stands firm. Your Leader is now sacrificing you, the 
German people, to the still more monstrous gamble of a war to extricate 
himself from the impossible position into which he has led himself 
and you. 

In this war we are not fighting against you, the German people, 
for whom we have no bitter feeling, but against a tyrannous and 
forsworn regime which has betrayed not only its own people but the 
whole of Western civilization and all that you and we hold dear. 

May God defend the right ! ” 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR 


The JouRNAL will publish each quarter a War Diary giving a day- 
to-day record of all the most important events of the war, together 
with a weekly commentary. The first instalment will be found at the 
end of these Notes. 


It was obvious that for geographical reasons it was impossible fox 
the Allies to give direct assistance to Poland. The martialling of their 
forces to exert sufficient pressure on Germany to make her loose her 
hold on that unfortunate country was impossible in the time available, 
especially when the victim was gripped between an upper and a nether 
millstone by the invasion of Soviet Russia. But for this second enemy 
the gallant Polish army might still be holding out in the difficult terrain 
in the East. As it is, Poland, like Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, must 
bide her time in the sure knowledge that a halt has now been called to 
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aggression, and that her sufferings will be avenged and her liberty restored. 
Nazi Germany rejoiced at the first-fruits of her unholy and unnatural 
intercourse with Bolshevik Russia ; but already she has reason to regret 
and be fearful of the desperate diplomacy which led her to consort with 
another gangster regime. Stalin is outwitting Hitler at every turn: 
he has made his own terms for the division of Poland ; his rapid occupa- 
tion of the Polish-Rumanian frontier has gone far to thwart Hitler’s 
ambitions in the Balkans; and he is now busy ousting Germany 
strategically and politically from the Baltic. Other repercussions of. 
the German-Soviet rapprochement have been that the Rome-Berlin 
axis has, in effect, been cracked irretrievably; Franco’s Spain has 
spurned the unofficial ally of civil war days, to whom he had _ been 
uncomfortably indebted ; while it has given the final death-blow to 
Communism in France. Worst of all, from the Fiihrer’s point of view, 
Stalin gave no signs of backing the “‘ peace offensive ’”’ by threatening 
the Allies with the military intervention of Russia when they declined 
to take Hitler’s “‘ outstretched hand.” 


HITLER’S PEACE OFFENSIVE 

As was fully anticipated, Hitler having brought off his latest high- 
way robbery, proceeded to protest volubly that he had “ no further 
territorial ambitions in Europe’”’ (the phrase has become positively 
monotonous with repetition) ; and that all he now wants out of the 
whole wide world is the restoration of Germany’s former colonies— 
and, of course, no one would think of fighting about that ; he has no 
quarrel with either Britain or France : so why not be reasonable, stop 
the war and gather at the council table ? The tap of German propa- 
ganda was turned on to the full to drench Allies and Neutrals alike with 
these insidious but specious arguments. But they were completely 
countered by the Prime Minister’s speech in the House on 13th October, 
in the course of which he said:— 


“On 1st September, Herr Hitler violated the Polish frontier and 
invaded Poland, beating down by force of arms and machinery the 
resistance of the Polish nation and Army. 


It is after this wanton act of aggression, which has cost so many 
Polish and German lives, sacrificed to satisfy his own insistence on 
the use of force, that the German Chancellor now: puts forward his 
proposals. If there existed any expectation that in these proposals 
would be included some attempt to make amends for this grievous 
crime against humanity . . . it has been doomed to disappointment. 
. . . What the fate of that part of Poland which Herr Hitler describes 
as the German sphere of interest is to be does not clearly emerge from 
his speech, but it is evident that he regards it as a matter for the con- 
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sideration of Germany alone, to be settled solely in accordance with 
German interests. 

We must take it, then, that the proposals which the German 
Chancellor puts forward for the establishment of what he calls ‘the 
certainty of European security’ are to be based on recognition of his 
conquests and his right to do what he pleases with the conquered. It 
would be impossible for Great Britain to accept any such basis without 
forfeiting her honour and abandoning her claim that international 
disputes should be settled by discussion and not by force. 

The plain truth is that, after our past experience, it is no longer 
possible to rely upon the unsupported word of the present German 
Government. It is no part of our policy to exclude from her rightful 
place in Europe a Germany which will live in amity and confidence 
with other nations. On the contrary, we believe that no effective 
remedy can be found for the world’s ills that does not take account of 
the just claims and needs of all countries, and, whenever the time may 
come to draw the lines of a new peace settlement, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would feel that the future would hold little hope unless such a 
settlement could be reached through the method of negotiation and 
agreement. 

It was not, therefore, with any vindictive purpose that we embarked 
on war, but simply in defence of freedom. It is not alone the freedom 
of the small nations that is at stake: there is also in jeopardy the 
peaceful existence of Great Britain, the Dominions, India, the rest of 
the British Empire, France, and indeed of all freedom-loving countries. 

We seek no material advantage for ourselves ; we desire nothing 
from the German people which should offend their self-respect. We 
are not aiming only at victory, but rather looking beyond it to the 
laying of a foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of every succeeding generation. 

The peace which we are determined to secure, however, must be 
a real and settled peace, not an uneasy truce interrupted by constant 
alarms and repeated threats. What stands in the way of such a peace ? 
It is the German Government, and the German Government alone, for 
it is they who by repeated acts of aggression have robbed all Europe of 
tranquillity and implanted in the hearts of all their neighbours an ever- 
present sense of insecurity and fear. 

I am glad to think that there is complete agreement between the 
views of His Majesty’s Government and those of the French Govern- 
ment. Hon. members will have read the speech which was broadcast 
by M. Daladier last Tuesday. ‘We have,’ he said, ‘ taken up arms 
against aggression ; we shall not lay them down until we have sure 
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guarantees of security—a security which cannot be called in question 
every six months.’ 


I would sum up the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as 
follows :— 


Herr Hitler rejected all suggestions for peace until he had over- 
whelmed Poland, as he had previously overthrown Czecho-Slovakia. 
Peace conditions cannot be acceptable which begin by condoning 
aggression. The proposals in the German Chancellor’s speech are 
vague and uncertain, and contain no suggestion for righting the wrongs 
done to Czecho-Slovakia and to Poland. 


Even if Herr Hitler’s proposals were more closely defined and con- 
tained suggestions to right these wrongs, it would still be necessary to 
ask by what practical means the German Government intend to con- 
vince the world that aggression will cease and that pledges will be 
kept. Past experience has shown that no reliance can be placed upon 
the promises of the present German Government. Accordingly, acts— 
not words alone—must be forthcoming before we, the British peoples, 
and France, our gallant and trusted Ally, would be justified in ceasing 
to wage war to the utmost of our strength. Only when world confidence 
is restored will it be possible to find—as we would wish to do with the 
aid of all who show good will—solutions of those questions which 
disturb the world, which stand in the way of disarmament, retard the 
restoration of trade, and prevent the improvement of the well-being of 
the peoples. 

There is thus a primary condition to be satisfied. Only the German 
Government can fulfil it. If they will not, there can as yet be no new 
or better world order of the kind for which all nations yearn. 


The issue is therefore plain. Either the German Government must 
give convincing proof of the sincerity of their desire for peace by definite 
acts and by the provision of effective guarantees of their intention to 
fulfil their undertakings, or we must persevere in our duty to the end. 
It is for Germany to make her choice.” 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 

Hitler has made his choice: “‘ The war has now really begun,” to 
use his own words. He is fighting literally for ‘‘ dear life ’—for his 
own existence and that of his fellow political adventurers; and we 
must not be surprised if before the end comes he is not too nice in his 
choice of weapons. The air has become a factor of far greater importance 
than it was when the Allies brought Germany to her knees just twenty- 
one years ago; and it now enables an unscrupulous Power to carry 
war to the very hearths and homes of opponents. Has Germany learnt 
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the lesson that for every inhumane device there is always a method of 
reprisal; and none of her “ new weapons” availed her in her last 
struggle for domination: probably’ not—there are some things that 
never penetrate the Prussian mind. Nevertheless, strike as she may on 
land and sea, and from the air, she will be held at arm’s-length while 
economic pressure deprives her steadily and surely of the sinews of war 
and at length of the will to go on fighting. 


So it was in the last conflict ; and this time she has started hostilities 
in far worse condition as regard stocks of vital commodities, finance and 
especially credit, than she was in in 1914. Moreover, we learnt much 
about stopping supplies to the enemy, as well as. about defending our 
own, during those fateful years ; and we are making, and will continue 
to make, the fullest possible use of our time-honoured weapon of sea 
power until the German people give up the struggle and rid themselves 
for ever of Hitler and all he stands for. 


WHO IS THE ENEMY? 


By Rom LANDAU 


easily prove the most momentous venture in its long history it 

is of the utmost importance that everyone should have a clear 
conception of whom we are really fighting. Are we fighting one man 
and his Party or the country which has allowed that man to become its 
supreme exponent and leader ? Not merely the outcome’of the present 
struggle but the future of Europe for a century to come may easily 
depend upon our answer. 


A T a time when the British nation is engaged in what might 


Ever since this war began there has been the fashion to draw an 
emphatic line between Nazism and Germany. According to those 
representing that fashion we are waging war against the brutal minority 
as represented by Nazism, but do not wish to harm the innocent majority 
which has no other ambitions but to read Goethe, sing Bach Cantatas 
and be friends with Britain. Only ignorance and sentimentality could 
make us think of modern Germany in such terms. Goethe and Bach 
have shaped the spiritual and political views of post-1g19 Germany no 
more than have Plato or Palestrina. 

We can ascertain what the spirit animating modern Germany is 
far more correctly if we consider whether Hitler represents something 
exceptional and alien in German history or not. He did not come to 
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power through a coup d’état, but only after a majority of the German 
people had cast its free vote for him. Those of us who are intimately 
acquainted with the German mentality and German history know that 
he asserted himself over 65 million people not merely because of the 
political conditions at the time, but because he expressed, in however 
distorted a form, the underlying Weltanschauung of the Germans at 
large. For even those Germans who are violently opposed to his 
methods agree with him in their allegiance to that Weltanschauung. Its 
chief tenets are the belief in power gua power and in the superiority of 
everything German. We find that belief most succintly expressed in 
the words of the German national anthem, Deutschland tiber Alles. We 
find it in the ideas of Pan-germanism and Kultur, in the more outspoken 
saying Unser Platz in der Sonne, and the gentler but equally revealing 
old verse Am deutschen Wesen wird die Welt genesen.2 I have studied 
and lived in various parts of Germany, yet I have never met a German 
who did not believe in the intrinsic truth of that saying. Not every 
German visualizes German superiority merely in terms of military and 
political domination. It may be an economic domination or a cultural 
infiltration, but the underlying belief that Germany is superior to every 
other nation is shared by all. 


From such an attitude it is only one step to the conviction that it is 
Germany’s supreme mission to enlighten and civilize the rest of the 
world. For most Germans this conviction has turned into a vaguely 
mystical, messianic faith whose semi-religious character renders the 
ideas of Pan-germanism and Kultur so dangerous to the rest of the 
world. For the weapons of that faith are not merely guns and bayonets, 
but equally every form of official and individual propaganda, of personal 
intercourse, and even cultural collaboration. There are not many 
Germans who do not regard themselves in some way or other crusaders 
under the banner of Kultur. 

Although it is essential that any progressive and democratic minority 
in Germany should be encouraged from outside, it would be dangerous 
to delude ourselves that those minorities can become the decisive factor 
in German affairs for any length of time. Progressive and democratic 
views usually flourish in Germany when she is too weak to assert her 
Pan-german ideals. As soon as she feels strong enough, progressive 
doctrines are forgotten and the democratic minority finds itself com- 
pletely obliterated by the Pan-german majority. 

Many people would make us believe that if it were not for the Nazis 
the Germans could be our most trusted friends. It seems only a few 








2 Philosophy of Life. 
2 What is German, will heal (save) the world. 
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years ago when we spoke in similar terms of the Prussian officer class, 
and only a little earlier when the danger was supposed to come ex- 
clusively from the Junkers. Is it likely that the potential Nazi will 
disappear more completely after the present war than did his military 
and Junker predecessors before him? Plus ¢a change plus ¢a reste le 
méme. Why? Because the Nazis, the officers and the Junkers repre- 
sent all—in however different forms—the underlying ambitions of the 
majority at large. The names that stand for the final conduct of 
German affairs are not Goethe, not even Stresemann, Rathenau and 
Briining, but Frederic II, Bismarck, William II, Hitler. Goethe died 
politically a disappointed man, Rathenau was murdered by German 
‘* patriots,’’ Stresemann stabbed in the back by his own former followers, 
and Briining had to seek shelter in countries in which the policies of the 
enlightened democratic sections do not represent a minority, but the 
reverse. The technique of Bismarck’s faked Ems-telegram was as 
representative in 1870 as was that of Bethmann Hollweg’s “ scrap of 
paper ”’ in 1914, and of Hitler’s innumerable scraps in 1939. 


However sad this may be, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
what we are fighting to-day is not merely Nazism, but a whole nation 
who believes that it has the mission to impose its political or cultural 
supremacy upon other nations. 


There remains the question of Germany’s attitude to Britain. By 
this I do not mean the assurances given officially or privately to lull 
Britain into a sense of security, but the attitude as it discloses itself to 
those who are intimately acquainted with the German mentality and 
Germany’s true ambitions. 

I spent the first two years of the war of 1914 as an “ enemy alien ” 
in Bavaria. Though I was only a youth I could never’overcome the 
shock it gave me each time individual Germans greeted one another. 
For it did not need Nazi regimentation to make them give up their 
traditional ‘‘ Griisz Gott.’”” What under the Nazis turned into “ Heil 
Hitler” was twenty-five years ago “‘ Gott strafe England ’”—and not 
France or Russia. It was not by accident that of all her enemies 
Britain alone was considered worthy to be honoured in such a manner. 


But then the reasons for the antagonism to Britain lie deeper than 
merely in a temporary hatred caused by a war. Even in those far-off 
days the Briton was regarded in Germany as lazy, effete, stupid, 
uneducated, unintellectual. Yet with all these weaknesses he managed 
to become the master over the greatest Empire. The German who, 
quite rightly, regards himself as being industrious, intellectual, and 
efficient, naturally considers that his own gifts entitle him, and not the 
Briton, to have an Empire. The only barrier that stands between 
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him and his Platz in der Sonne is the country against which the Germany 
of William II proclaimed that God may “ strafe es,” and which to-day 
again Germany regards as her chief enemy. 


Austria, the Sudeten and Poland are for Germany nothing but 
milestones in a grandiose strategic conception. Since no frontal attack 
on the British Empire is possible, the line of attack has to be prepared 
bit by bit. Vienna, Prague, Memel, Warsaw were merely the first 
outposts. A hegemony over Europe is nothing more than the unavoid- 
able first aim. A German Empire stretching from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea would be merely the bastion from which the destruction of 
the British Empire could be attempted. Before 1914 the appropriate 
camouflage for such plans was called Berlin-Baghdad Bahn; in 1939 
the name is Lebensraum. The final goal is in both cases identical. 


What is the answer ? Certainly not the extermination of 65 million 
people. We do not kill a man because he suffers from some disease. 
There are several methods of safeguarding Europe against the dangerous 
tendencies which have so often emanated from Germany. It may still 
be too early to speak of them. But the establishment of some sort of 
United States of Europe is regarded by many people as one possible 
solution. A division of Germany into a larger Catholic South with 
Vienna or-Munich as the capital, and a small Protestant North centred 
in Prussia and deprived of all means of militarizing and dominating the 
rest of Germany may be another one. But no matter which scheme will 
emerge finally there can be no doubt that, while the German nation must 
be admitted the full right to a healthy economic and cultural existence, 
her political structure will have to be such as to make it impossible for 
the ideas of German superiority to disturb the peace of the world every 
quarter of a century. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR AGAINST GERMANY, 1939 


Ist September.—Germany invaded Poland at 4.45 a.m. Soon 
afterwards Warsaw and other Polish cities were bombed from 
the air. 

Poland, as a victim of aggression, appealed to Great Britain 
and France. 

Great Britain and France ordered general mobilization. 

Italy announced that she would “take no initiative in 
military operations.”’ 

2nd September.—Parliament passed an emergency measure providing 
for compulsory service, ages 18—4I. 

3rd September.—At 11.15 a.m. Great Britain was formally at 
war with Germany. A War Cabinet of nine was formed. 
Mr. Winston Churchill became First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Viscount Gort was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Field Force, and Sir Edmund Ironside Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

Australia and New Zealand formally at war with 
Germany. 

France formally at war with Germany from 5 p.m. 

In Poland heavy fighting in progress in Polish Silesia, also in 
North, on border of East Prussia and near Gdynia. 

4th September.—On night 3rd/4th, the R.A.F. dropped more than 
6,000,000 copies of a “‘ Note to the German people ”’ over a 
wide area of North and North-West Germany. All our aircraft 
returned safely. 

R.A.F. successfully bombed German warships at 
Wilhelmshaven, and Brunsbiittel at entrance to Kiel canal, 
during afternoon. There were some casualties to our aircraft. 
One ship of the “ Deutschland ” class reported severely damaged, 
and another German warship hit. ; 

The Donaldson liner ‘‘ Athenia ” was sunk without warning 
by a German submarine 250 miles West of Donegal coast. Many 
lives lost. The ship carried 1400 passengers and crew, including 
311 American passengers, some of whom were amongst the 
missing. 

France announced beginning of operations by her land, sea, 
and air forces. 

In Poland Czestochowa (Silesia) was abandoned to the 
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Germans, but farther South and on the Poznan (Posen) front 
counter-attacks were delivered. 

The South African Assembly rejected a neutrality 
motion and passed an amendment to sever relations with 
Germany. 

Japan announced policy of non-intervention. 

Spain affirmed a strict neutrality. 

5th September.—On night 4th/5th, the R.A.F. dropped more than 
3,000,000 leaflets over the Ruhr area. All our aircraft 
returned safely. 

France reported her forces had made contact with the 
enemy everywhere along the frontier between the Rhine and 
Moselle. 

In Poland German forces claim to have cut the Corridor and 
to have made general progress from the West and South-West 
towards Warsaw. 

6th September.—On night 5th/6th, the R.A.F. again dropped leaflets 
over German territory. All our aircraft returned safely. 

German aircraft reported approaching the East Coast in the 
early morning. No contact gained by the R.A.F. as the enemy 
turned back. Some A.A. guns opened fire by mistake on our 
returning aircraft. 

France reported local advances beyond the German frontier 
during the evening and on the night of 6th/7th. 

The Polish Government were reported to have left Warsaw 
for Lublin, 100 miles to the South-East. Warsaw bombed 
repeatedly ; heavy fighting South-West of the city. The Poles 
announced no enemy progress to North and denied German claim 
to have captured Cracow. 

Great Britain apologized to Denmark for damage caused to 
Danish life and property by bombs dropped inadvertently near 
Esjberg by British aeroplane. 

British Army became a single entity, absorbing Terri- 
torial Army. 

Lieut.-General Sir D. Brownrigg, late Director-General of the 
Territorial Army, appointed Adjutant-General, British Field 
Force. 


7th September.—France continued her preliminary advance towards 
the Siegfried Line between the Rhine and Moselle. 


In Poland the defenders of the munitions depot of Wester- 
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platte, outside Danzig, surrendered to the Germans ; the German 
advance towards Warsaw from North-West and South-West 
made further progress ; Cracow fell into German hands. 

The Canadian Cabinet announced that plans for effective 
co-operation with Great Britain were complete. 

8th September.—The R.A.F. distributed more than 3,500,000 leaflets 
over North Germany. All machines returned safely. 

France continued her preliminary advance towards the 
Siegfried Line. 

Poland announced the retreat of her forces South-West and 
North of Warsaw ; German bombing raids continued on Warsaw 
and on the Polish lines of communications, etc. 

New Zealand decided to raise a force for overseas service. 

South Africa, now formally at war with Germany, 
seized a German merchant ship at Durban. 

Norway announced her neutrality. 

gth September.—On night 8th/gth, in unfavourable weather, the 
R.A.F. dropped leaflets over Central Germany. On the return 
journey one or more of our aircraft flew over Belgium, and 
one British and one Belgian machine were forced to land after 
encounters in the air. Great Britain apologized to Belgium 
for this inadvertent disregard of her neutrality. 

During the week ending this day the British Contraband 
Control intercepted and detained as contraband a large quantity 
of goods consigned to German ports. The two principal items 
were 28,500 tons ‘(about 7,000,000 gallons) of petroleum and 
26,350 tons of iron ore. 

The French announced that “ the large forest of Warndt— 
West of Forbach, is for the most part in our hands ”’ ; and, later, 
that ‘‘ many local counter-attacks have been repulsed.” 

The British Cabinet announced preparations for a 
three years war. 


The invasion of Poland made inevitable the entry into the war of 
Great Britain and France against Germany, but the forbearance of the 
two Governments, who did not sever relations with the Reich until 
more than two days had elapsed, is not yet fully explained. One of the 
first significant acts of Great Britain was the passing of the Compulsory 
Service Bill, to include ages 18-41; and the appointment of a Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Field Force indicated that the Army 
would soon be co-operating with that of France. 
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Our immediate action, however, was chiefly concerned with the 
naval blockade of Germany (the total amount of contraband material 
seized in the first week of war is significant) ; the employment of the 
R.A.F. for propaganda purposes ; and the efforts of the Royal Navy 
and R.A.F. to counter the German submarine menace. There is no 
doubt that a considerable number of German submarines were at sea 
and ready for action before war began ; and while our ships were still 
scattered on the ordinary trade routes and before it was possible to 
assemble convoys under naval escort, our Merchant Navy suffered some 
losses. 

The operations begun by the French on the frontier between the 
Rhine and Moselle were, of course, the preliminary moves towards an 
advance against the Siegfried Line, before which lies a deep “‘ outpost ”’ 
zone. No large forces were engaged. 

Nine days fighting in Poland resulted in the German columns 
operating from Slovakia, Silesia, Pomerania, the Corridor, and East 
Prussia making so much progress that it became doubtful if the Poles 
could check them on the line of the Narew, the Vistula and the Bug 
rivers. Yet in this state of open warfare, with no continuous battle line, 
it was difficult to measure the degree of the invaders’ success. 

The conséquences of flying over neutral territory—equivalent in 
some ways to landing on neutral soil or entering neutral territorial 
waters—deserve some attention. To avoid such infringement of a 
state’s neutrality is not always possible, and a scrupulous attempt 
to do so may limit air-action; a glance at the map will show how 
restricted is our approach to the German coast-line if a course is kept 
outside neutral territory and territorial waters. 

Finally it may be noticed that the British Cabinet had no illusions 
that victory was to be won quickly; that all parts of the Empire, 
except Eire, have made Great Britain’s cause their own; and that 
practically all other nations have hastened to affirm their strict 
neutrality, Italy announcing a non-committal policy. 


10th September.—Canada made a formal declaration of war on 
Germany. 

On the Western Front France announced progress between 
the Saar river and the Vosges after German counter-attacks had 
been delivered at various points during the night. 

Poland reported a German withdrawal from the vicinity of 
Warsaw ; serious fighting between the rivers Narew and Bug, 
North-East of the city ; and, in the South, heavy engagements 
West of the river San. 
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A German torpedo-boat was reported to have hit a German 
mine off Trelleborg (Sweden) and sunk. 


11th September.—British Troops in France. The Ministry” of 
Information divulged for the first time the fact that British 
troops were in France. 

France announced “ substantial progress ’’ on a 12-mile front 
East of the Saar river. 

Poland reported German air-bombing of troops, railways, and 
open towns indiscriminately ; heavy fighting on rivers Narew 
and Bug; the engagement in the region Kutno—Warsaw of the 
Polish forces in retreat from Poznan (Posen) ; and the repulse of 
strong attacks upon Warsaw, one from the North and one from 
the South-West. 


12th September.—First meeting of the Supreme War Council. 

This was held in France; there were present: Mr. N. 
Chamberlain (British Prime Minister) ; Lord Chatfield (Minister 
for the Co-Ordination of Defence) ; M. Daladier (French Premier); 
and General Gamelin (Chief of the National Defence Staff). 

It was officially announced that the British troops in France 
were not yet in action. 

France reported continued progress on the front East of the 
Saar, but against increased resistance. 

Poland reported recapture of Lodz; and junction with the 
Warsaw garrison of forces retreating from Poznan (Posen). 


13th September.—The Central and South American states were 
invited by Great Britain to take all steps to prevent enemy 
establishment of air and submarine bases on their coasts. 

On the Western Front the French troops were said to have 
improved the positions already taken. 

Poland reported her troops attacking West of Warsaw, whilst 
Germans attacked the line of the Vistula farther North; a 
retreat before German motorized forces 20 miles East of Warsaw 
was admitted ; and there was heavy fighting near Gdynia. 

German Headquarters in Poland announced a policy of un- 
restricted air-bombing owing to the military resistance offered by 
the Polish civilian population ; Poland affirmed that since the 
beginning of hostilities the Germans had systematically bombed 
open towns, and gave a list of them. The United States pub- 
lished a telegram from the Ambassador in Poland citing specific 
instances of the bombing of open towns by German air forces. 
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14th September.—A convoy of vessels to Scotland was reported to 
have reached port after eluding two German submarines. 


The War Office announced that potential officer material 
would be pooled according to age, drawing first upon the older 
candidates, viz., 20-26 years; then 26-31 years; thirdly, 
19 years ; and, finally, 18 years. 

On the Western Front the French reported local advances, 
with some prisoners, whilst the Germans announced that between 
Saarbrucken and Hornbach the French had been kept in check. 

The Polish and German reports together established the fact 
that the Germans were nearing Warsaw from all sides; the 
defence of Lwow (Lemberg) appeared to be maintained. In the 
North the Germans claimed the capture of Gdynia, but stated 
that fighting continued North of the town. 


15th September.—The Admiralty reported the destruction of 
‘*a number of German submarines.”’ 

The second contingent of Militia came up for training. 

The French operations continued against the active resistance 
of German artillery and aircraft. A counter-attack was repulsed 
with loss, the French pursuit aeroplanes repelling an air-attack 
on their front positions. From Belgium came the report that 
the French had occupied the village of Perl, near the Luxemburg 
border. 


Germany again sought to justify ruthless air-attacks in 
Poland. There were many Polish reports that German aviation 
was now engaged upon the indiscriminate destruction of all 
cities and built-up areas. 

The Polish forces retreating from the Corridor were said to 
have entered Warsaw with a thousand prisoners, but the Germans 
claimed that a group of Polish divisions was surrounded near 
Kutno (about 60 miles West of Warsaw), and that Warsaw was 
completely encircled. 

The German civilian ration of meat was reduced to 500 gr. 
(1 lb. 1 3/5 oz.) per week, and the butter ration to go gr. (3 1/5 02.) 
per week. 

Australia formed a War Cabinet and announced the constitu- 
tion of a division (20,000 men) “ for service at home and abroad.” 


16th September.—The number of British merchant ships sunk by 
enemy action since the war began was announced to be 21: 
total tonnage, 122,843. 
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During the week which ended on this day about 110,000 
tons of goods (estimated value, £500,000) were seized and 
detained by the British Contraband Control. Since the 
outbreak of the war it was estimated that over 30,000 tons of 
manganese ore—representing over 7 per cent. of Germany’s total 
imports—had been intercepted. 


On the Western Front the French reported some advances 
and the repulse of one counter-attack. German reinforcements 
were arriving, but in his retirements the enemy was observed to 
abandon and destroy several villages. German reports spoke of 
French artillery action near Saarbriicken and French local 
attacks repulsed. 


Warsaw reported the repulse of numerous attacks on the city 
and the destruction of a German air-base at Poznan (Posen). 
The Germans claimed the occupation of Przemsyl; the capture 
of 8000 men and 126 guns in the Kutno region; and great 
progress in clearing Eastern Galicia. They announced that the 
Poles had used mustard gas in mining a bridge on the 6th Septem- 
ber and that several pioneers had been gassed. 


On this day Warsaw was given 12 hours in which to surrender. 


Russia concluded a truce in the Far East with Japan, it 
being agreed that a joint commission should determine the 
boundary of Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo. 


At night a Note was handed to the Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow, claiming that, as the result of the Polish-German war, 
the Polish State had ceased to exist ; consequently the Red 
Army had received instructions to enter Poland and take 
under its protection the life and property of Western Ukraine 
and Western White Russia. All members of the diplomatic 
corps were handed copies of this Note, with the assurance that 
the U.S.S.R. had not abandoned its neutral attitude. 


The comparatively limited success attending the German submarine 
operations showed that the counter-measures taken by the Royal Navy 
and R.A.F. had begun to take effect ; and this was confirmed by the 
Admiralty statement—of necessity cautious and vague—regarding the 
number of submarines accounted for. The loss of 122,843 tons of 
British shipping in a fortnight was serious enough ; but the U-boats, 
for the most part, were preying upon home-coming vessels which could 
not yet be included in the convoy system. 


On the other hand the seizures of contraband demonstrated the 
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effectiveness of the British blockade: the experience of 1914-18 in the 
conduct of this phase of economic warfare was bearing good fruit. 


The first meeting of the Supreme War Council, held in France and 
attended only by the two Prime Ministers and the Chief Professional 
Adviser of each, promised a smooth working of the Allied war-machine. 


As regards the Western Front, the admirably laconic communiques 
of the French were an exact reflection of the importance of the opera- 
tions so far undertaken. The French troops had continued with success 
their tedious task of pushing into the strongly fortified outpost zone 
which lies in front of the Siegfried position. For the first time the 
British Government published the fact that British troops were in 
France, but added that up to date none had been engaged. The 
secrecy with which the first formations of the British Field Force 
crossed the Channel was reminiscent of August, 1914. 

The calling-up of the second contingent of Militia, which in any case 
was due to join for training, showed no extension of the arrangements 
already made for increasing the number of men under arms ; but there 
were special enlistments of specialists and tradesmen. 


In Poland the Germans had made good. progress, both in their 
attempt to cut-off Warsaw and in their advance through Galicia towards 
Lemberg. Polish troops, however, were still in action well to the West 
of Warsaw and on the coast. There is no doubt that the vastly superior 
German air force had been used to good effect, often in conjunction with 
armoured mechanized columns, whose bold, independent action harassed 
the Polish communications and generally disorganized the Polish 
defence. It would appear that these mechanized troops found the river 
lines no great obstacle. German superiority in armament, equipment, 
training, organization and, perhaps, leadership, was proving too much 
for the fine fighting quality of the Polish troops. 


The Nazi claim that the resistance of the Polish civil population 
justified a policy of unrestricted air-bombing is characteristic, for there 
is evidence that, from the outset of the operations, German bombers 
attacked open towns. In “ civilized’’ warfare a civilian who takes 
part in the fighting naturally forfeits all claim to consideration ; but 
the German gospel of “‘ frightfulness ”’ is no new thing. 


The intervention of Russia was the most important event of the 
week. The terms of her pact with Germany were unknown; and, 
during the days immediately preceding her action, the movement of 
troops, and certain articles in the Moscow press, bore an ominous 
significance. It was, therefore, hardiy a surprise when on 


17th September at 4 a.m. Russian troops crossed the frontier into 
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Poland. At night the Polish Embassy in London issued a 
statement protesting against this ‘“‘ act of wanton aggression.” 

H.M.S. *‘ Courageous,”’ aircraft carrier, was torpedoed 
and sunk whilst engaged in anti-submarine operations, with the 
loss of 518 officers and men. 

On the Western Front the French reported the repulse of two 
German attacks and the arrival of large German reinforcements 
from the East; the Germans claimed to Have repulsed with 
heavy loss a French attempt to “ break through ’”’ near Zwei- 
briicken. 


18th September.—Russian troops continued their march into Poland, 


advancing from practically the whole extent of Poland’s eastern 
frontier and “‘ throwing back Polish army units.’’ The Germans 
claimed to have encircled Lemberg and to have made great 
progress North-East of Warsaw, stating that ‘the Polish 
campaign is drawing to a close.” 

The British Government announced that the action of 
Russia was unjustified and that the war would be prosecuted 
with all energy. 


19th September.—The French reported the repulse of small attacks on 


the Western Front. 

In Poland the Russians reported the occupation of Vilna 
after two hours fighting, and a general continuation of their 
advance which in the South reached the outskirts of Lemberg ; 
the Germans announced the capture of 60,000 prisoners, and the 
resumption of operations around Warsaw which had been 
summoned, in vain, to surrender ; Warsaw claimed«the repulse 
of German attacks, and on the western side of the city a successful 
counter-attack. 


20th September.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister gave 


some account of the progress of operations against the German 
submarines. 

H.M.S. “ Kittiwake ’”’ struck a mine in the English Channe! 
and returned to port for repairs. Five of the crew were missing, 
believed killed, and two injured. 

On the Western Front the French reported artillery activity 
on both sides and some fighting in the air. 

In Poland the Germans announced that the battle at Kutno 
and in the region East of that town had already resulted in the 
capture of 105,000 prisoners, and large quantities of war material ; 
to carry out the plan agreed upon with Russia German troops 
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which had pursued the Poles to the line Lemberg-Brest Litovsk— 
Bialystok would withdraw when they had destroyed the enemy 
forces opposed to them. 

Warsaw announced successful actions in the defence of the 
city. 

The Russians reported that by the end of the day their line 
had reached Grodno (in Western White Russia) and Kowel and 
Lemberg (in Western Ukraine) ; since Sunday 60,000 prisoners 
had been taken, together with large quantities of war material 
which included 280 guns and 120 aeroplanes. 


The British Government issued a statement regarding a wide- 
spread revolt in Bohemia and Moravia which had broken out on 
the previous Sunday; there had been many acts of sabotage, 
thousands of arrests, and hundreds of executions ; about 15,000 
Slovak troops had been disarmed. 


Australia offered to Great Britain the personnel of six 
air squadrons. 


Canada decided to organize an expeditionary force of 
two divisions. 


““ Summer-time ”’ was extended from 8th October to the night 
of 18th/19th November. . 


21st September.—It was announced that up to 2oth September 200 
neutral ships had been detained for examination by the British 
Contraband Control; and that more than 80 had been released, 
after examination, with their cargoes intact. 


Little was reported from either side on the Western Front ; 
the weather was said to be unfavourable. 


The Germans claimed large Polish surrenders in Eastern 
Galicia, resistance now only being offered on the coast (Hela 
peninsula), at Modlin, and in the region round Warsaw. The 
Poles claimed local successes at Warsaw and stated that fighting 
still continued round Lodz and Lemberg. The Russians occupied 
Pinsk. 


The War Office announced its arrangements for the absorption 
of undergraduates into officer training units, forecasting that no 
undergraduate over 20 who has been registered under the 
Military Training Act could be certain of being able to complete 
the Michaelmas term. 


M. Calinescu, Rumanian Prime Minister, was shot dead by 
members of the “ Iron Guard.” 
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22nd September.—Second meeting of the Supreme War Council. 
It was held in England. Besides Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Chatfield, Lord Halifax attended ; M. Daladier brought with him 
General Gamelin, M. Dautry, French Minister of Armaments, 
and Admiral Darlan, Chief of the French Naval Staff. 

A Finnish ship, alleged to be carrying contraband, was sunk 
by a German submarine. 

Warsaw was heavily bombarded by artillery and from the 
air, and Polish troops continued their resistance on the Modlin— 
Warsaw line: the Germans reported more prisoners and booty 
and described the German troops fighting near Lemberg as 
having been “ relieved ’’”’ by Russians. 

A joint German-Soviet communique announced the demarca- 
tion line in Poland agreed upon between the Powers. This line 
passes from the East Prussian frontier along the river Pissa up 
to its confluence with the river Narew ; thence along the Narew 
to its confluence with the river Vistula, and along the Vistula to 
the mouth of the river San ; thence along the San to its source. 

Canada announced that her naval forces, in co-operation with 
those of Great Britain, were actively engaged in patrol and 
convoy work and in mine-sweeping. 


23rd September.—A second Finnish steamer was sunk by German 
submarines. 

The French reported the repulse of several German counter- 
attacks on positions East of the Saar river. The Germans 
claimed one French aeroplane forced down by anti-aircraft fire 
and admitted the loss of one of their own machines. ' 

Warsaw was heavily bombarded, but the Poles repulsed 
attacks near the city. The Germans stated that their advance 
had cut off Modlin from Warsaw, also that Lemberg had sur- 
rendered on the previous day before the arrival of the Russians. 
The Russians, in continuing their advance towards the demarca- 
tion line claimed to have reached positions West of Bialystok, 
Brest-Litovsk, Kowel, and Lemberg. 

A special German communique announced the death of 
Colonel-General Baron von Fritsch, fallen in action near Warsaw 
on the previous day. 


Although no British forces had yet been engaged in major operations, 
and it did not seem likely that they would be for some time to come, the 
third week of the war brought some gratifying news of achievement in 
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the air. News was published of R.A.F. machines in successful action 
against German submarines, encounters with German aircraft over the 
North Sea, and the rescue by two flying boats of the crew of the merchant 
steamer ‘‘ Kensington Court ’’ which had been torpedoed. The official 
report of one German aeroplane shot down on the Western Front 
intimated that the R.A.F. was actively engaged there in co-operation 
with the French. 

The Royal Navy, with the help of the R.A.F. Coastal Command, had 
considerable success in anti-submarine warfare, and it was reported that 
a British trawler had rammed and sunk a U-boat “ by accident.” 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous,” sunk on 17th September, was completed as a 
cruiser in 1917, and later converted into an aircraft-carrier ; she was 
commissioned with the Reserve Fleet, and her complement was 1,260 
officers and men, including personnel of the Fleet Air Arm. It is 
tolerably certain that the submarine which attacked her was sunk by 
the destroyer escort. The German success is to be attributed to a 
combination of boldness and good luck, and to the fact that part of 
the escort had been diverted to hunt another submarine. 

H.M.S. “ Kittiwake,’’ damaged by a mine on 20th September, was a 
patrol vessel of 530 tons with a complement of 60. 

The losses ‘sustained by merchant shipping through German sub- 
marine action are stated to have been 95,000 tons (17 ships) during the 
week ended 12th September, and 45,848 tons (13 ships) during the week 
ended 19th September ; the decrease can be attributed partly to the 
anti-submarine offensive and partly to the increased employment of the 
convoy system. 

The operations on the Western Front call for no special notice, 
except that the French detected the arrival of considerable German 
reinforcements from the East. 

In Poland the Russian invasion—promptly condemned by the 
British Government—naturally made hopeless the continued resistance 
of the Poles, but Warsaw and Modlin and the line between continued to 
be stoutly defended against the Germans. The Russian westward 
movement through White Russia and the Ukraine was slow and 
methodical, and a systematic policy of “‘ Sovietising ”’ the areas occupied 
was put into operation immediately. Large numbers of Polish troops 
crossed into Rumania and Latvia and were interned. The provisional 
partition of Poland, manifestly to German disadvantage as regards the 
allotment of Polish natural resources, extended the common frontier of 
Russia and Rumania, which is thus preserved from direct contact with 
Germany. 

According to a French estimate the German losses in Poland 
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amounted to more than 150,000 killed and wounded, 400 to 600 aero- 
planes shot down or destroyed, and 600 to 700 pilots killed. Some 
mystery surrounds the death of Colonel-General Baron von Fritsch who, 
after being arrested in February, 1938, and deprived of his post as 
Commander-in-Chief, was in the following August acquitted of the 
unspecified charges made against him. He does not appear to have 
held any command or appointment in the German Armies in Poland, 
and there were persistent reports from Poland and neutral countries 
that he was “ executed ”’ by the Nazis. 


24th September.—R.A.F. carried out daylight reconnaissance over 
Western Germany, and at night over Western and North-Western 
Germany, dropping propaganda leaflets. All machines returned 
safely. 

The Swiss General Staff announced that three Allied air 
attacks upon the Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen were observed 
between 8.50 and 11 p.m. Results not known. 

It was reported that, having sunk a British merchant ship, 
the commander of the U-boat exacted from the crew their parole 
that they would not go to sea again during the war. 

A Swedish vessel was torpedoed by a German submarine. 

Mr. Gilbert S. Szlumper, General Manager of the Southern 
Railway, was appointed Director-General of Transportation and 
Movements at the War Office. 

The French reported the repulse of local counter-attacks and 
some successful air actions on the Western Front. 

In Poland the Germans reported desertions from.Warsaw and 
Modlin and a naval bombardment of the Polish positions on the 
Hela peninsula. The German High Command also issued a short 
survey of the campaign. The Russians continued their forward 
march. Warsaw broadcast that the city was in ruins, but that 
the defence, and that of Modlin, would continue. 


25th September.—The R.A.F. carried out reconnaissance flights over 

the Western Front and North-Western Germany. Attacks by 
enemy fighters were driven off, and all machines returned safely. 
At night further flights were made over Germany and leaflets 
dropped. 

It was announced that an R.A.F. patrol had bombed and 
sunk a German submarine directly after it had torpedoed a 
British merchant vessel without warning. 

Another Swedish ship was sunk by a German submarine. 
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The French reported activity of their advanced troops on the 
Western Front (East of the Saar) and successful encounters in 
the air ; also active enemy artillery South-East of Zweibriicken. 

In Poland German aeroplanes ‘“‘ repeatedly and successfully 
bombed military objectives in Warsaw.”’ 

The Slovak Consul in London informed the Foreign 
Office that the whole of Slovakia was occupied by Nazi 
armed forces. 


26th September.—Contraband seized. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that in the first three weeks of the war 
we had seized 250,000 tons of contraband, including 62,000 tons 
of petroleum products, 65,000 tons of iron ore, and 37,000 tons of 
manganese ore. Mr. Churchill followed with a moderately 
phrased, but heartening account of the war at sea. 

In the evening a German bombing attack on a squadron of 
the Home Fleet in the North Sea failed to inflict any loss ; 
one German machine was shot down, one damaged and one 
forced to descend, its crew being captured. At the time, the 
Fleet was escorting home a damaged submarine which had 
miraculously survived repeated attacks by depth charges. 

Artillery fire and encounters in the air were reported from the 
Western Front where the French repulsed a small attack. The 
Germans claim to have accounted for six French aeroplanes and 
two observation balloons. 

In Poland, Warsaw still held out against German attacks, in 
spite of frequent bombing from the air. The Germans still 
employed in taking up the agreed demarcation line, claimed the 
capture of a suburb of the city. Russian progress continued and 
the capture of prisoners and much war material was reported. 


27th September.—Eleven British seamen, rescued by a Swedish ship 
after their vessel had been torpedoed by a German submarine, 
were taken off by a German destroyer. 
Activity on the Western Front was confined to artillery fire. 
The defenders of Warsaw were at last obliged to ask 
for an armistice pending capitulation. Elsewhere the move- 
ment of German and Russian troops continued, both reporting 
fresh captures. The Russians occupying the oilfields in South 
Poland are said to have found most of the wells damaged and 
the refineries destroyed. 


28th September.—The Admiralty announced excellent progress of 
the Royal Navy in countering the U-boat menace. 
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The French announced that contraband material seized by 
their Navy from the beginning of the War up to Monday, 25th 
September, amounted to more than 100,000 tons, including 
24,000 tons of liquid fuel. 

A Swedish steamer, with a cargo for Belgium, was sunk by a 
German submarine. : 

On the Western Front, both French and Germans reported 
air activity, the French also announcing a slight advance immedi- 
ately East of the Moselle and the repulse of a German attack 
West of Saarbriicken. 

In Poland the Germans announced the capture of more 
prisoners and an offer to surrender by the defenders of Modlin : 
the Russians continued to advance and, in the North, reached 
the frontier of East Prussia. 

On this day was concluded the Soviet-German Treaty 
which settled the frontier line in Poland. It was also agreed 
that peace proposals should be formulated and communicated to 
Great Britain and France. 

A Soviet-Estonia treaty obliged the latter to cede to Russia 
certain sites for naval and air bases. 


29th September.—The R.A.F. attacked the German fleet in the Heligo- 
land Bight. We had some casualties. 

Three Norwegian ships now reported to have been sunk by 
German action. 

Germany announced that in the Skager Rack and the 
Kattegat 45 neutral steamers had, up to date, been searched for 
contraband. 

Aerial and artillery activity on the Western Front. 

In Poland the Germans announced the capitulation of the 
fortress of Modlin and the handing over of Przemysl “ with 
appropriate ceremony ”’ by German to Russian troops. 


30th September.—Successful reconnaissance flights over Germany were 
carried out by R.A.F., some casualties being suffered. 

The Admiralty warned all British merchant shipping of a 
change in U-boat tactics: Germany claimed that British 
merchant ships had begun to attack submarines and therefore 
all British vessels were to be regarded as warships. 

Aircraft activity continued on the Western Front where the 
R.A.F. was announced to have completed some valuable low- 
flying reconnaissance of the Siegfried Line. 
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The propaganda flights of the R.A.F. have been serving a dual 
purpose, for each was a valuable reconnaissance of part of German 
territory. During the week considerable information came to hand 
regarding the success of our air arm in the anti-submarine offensive ; 
there was also the attack upon the German fleet in the Heligoland Bight 
and increased activity, in co-operation with the French, on the Western 
Front. One is again reminded how difficult it is in air operations to 
compute with accuracy the damage inflicted upon the enemy; both 
French and British estimates have been consistently conservative in this 
respect. 

The economic war being waged on Germany continued to yield 
good results ; the French Navy, also, claimed considerable quantities 
of contraband. The German submarine forces appear to have con- 
centrated upon neutral shipping in rather indiscriminate fashion, and 
with their usual disregard of international law. 

Under pressure from Germans and Russians the resistance of the 
Poles faded out ; with the capitulation of Warsaw and Modlin, each 
after a heroic defence, the Hela peninsula remained the only centre of 
resistance. The German communique giving a short survey of the 
campaign certainly divulged the names of the Army commanders and 
their chiefs of staffs, but otherwise revealed little. 

The chief event of the week was, of course, the Soviet-German 
treaty which, in the first place, divided Poland so that the White Russian 
and Ukraine regions should come under Soviet domination. The 
Soviet-Estonian treaty strengthened Russian influence in the Baltic, 
and is probably the first step in that direction. The Soviet-German 
intention to promote a peace conference, which, if they refuse to parley, 
aims at saddling Great Britain and France with the responsibility for 
the continuation of the war, is not likely to mislead the world. The 
real intentions of Russia have yet to be revealed, and her attitude is 
bound to have its effect upon Allied strategy ; in this connection the 
visit of the Turkish Foreign Minister to Moscow, where he has already 
spent nearly a week, is of particular import. Germany, with limits set 
to her penetration of the Baltic and her dealings with the Balkan bloc 
closely watched by Russia, may be expected to concentrate her efforts 
in the West. Very soon the war, both on land and sea and in the air 
may enter upon a more intense phase. 


Ist October.—On this day were made known details of the encounter 
of five R.A.F. reconnaissance machines with fifteen German 
fighters, heavy loss being suffered by both sides. 


In the Scandinavian countries great indignation was ex- 
pressed at German action against their merchant ships. Eight 
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ships were reported to have been torpedoed and four mined, 
whilst many others had been seized and detained in German 
ports. 

Germany reported that the Hela garrison—the last centre 
of organized resistance in Poland, had offered to surrender. 
The first German troops entered Warsaw. 

A Royal Proclamation called up for service the group ages 
20-22. Estimated numbers 250,000. 


2nd October.—The R.A.F. carried out successful day and night recon- 


naissances over Germany, including Berlin and Potsdam, 
propaganda pamphlets again being dropped. 

The Admiralty decided to withdraw all river gunboats from 
patrol service on the Yangtze, their personnel being needed “‘ for 
employment elsewhere.” 

News was received of the sinking of the British ship 
“Clement ”’ off the Brazilian coast on 30th September by a 
German ship, nature unknown. 


3rd October.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister stated that 


the results of the German-Soviet agreement could have no effect 
upon the British determination to wage war with all forces 
available until the Allied aims were achieved. 

Little but patrol activity was reported on the Western 
Front. 

The first tribunal was held for the registration of consci- 
entious objectors. 

The German campaign against neutral shipping*‘resulted in 
the Swedish Government’s decision to assemble convoys of 
merchant vessels to be escorted by Swedish warships. Germany 
warned the U.S.A. of the consequences of her merchant ships 
seeking to evade stoppage and search by German war vessels. 
Russia enquired whether Sweden could provide ships to carry 
cargoes (timber) to France and England. 


4th October. The Minister of Economic Warfare announced that 





during September (four weeks of war) 289,000 tons of 
contraband was seized. 

Germany is reported to have informed neutrals that she will 
consider the shipment of foodstuffs by them to Great Britain or 
France an unfriendly act. 

Artillery fire and patrol encounters were reported on the 
Western Front, where a French estimate of German losses, up 
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to date, reckons 500-600 killed, 2500 wounded, and 100-200 
prisoners. 


Details were published of the units selected to form the 
1st Canadian Division. 


5th October.—The success of the Navy’s campaign against the German 
submarines was shown by the figures, published on this day, of 
the steadily diminishing losses of British mercantile tonnage. 


The Western Front was comparatively inactive. 


A pact was signed between Russia and Latvia, granting 
Russia sites for naval and air bases in Latvian territory. 


Sweden instituted an armed patrol service and other pre- 
cautions for the protection of her merchant shipping in her 
territorial waters. 


6th October.—Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag sought to justify 
Germany’s past acts of aggression and made suggestions for a 
peace conference. In the evening an appropriate comment was 
issued by the British Government. 


* The German High Command announced the surrender of the 
last remnant of Polish troops (8000 men) near Kock, to the East 
of Deblin (60 miles S.E. of Warsaw). 


An Anglo-French military conference was held; present: 
Sir Edmund Ironside, C.I.G.S. ; Air-Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, 
C.A.S.; General Gamelin ; General Vuillemin, C.-in-C. of the 
French Air Force ; and General Georges. 


The first contingent of the Czecho-Slovak force for service 
with the French Army left Paris for its training centre. 


7th October.—On the Western Front both sides reported reconnaissance 
activity, the French also “a series of artillery actions ’’ on both 
sides between the Moselle and the Saar. 


Among the events of the week, Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag 
on the 6th October when he appeared to plead for neutral mediation 
claims first attention. Following the close of the Polish campaign, it 
marked the opening of a “ diplomatic offensive ’’ which could hardly 
hope to achieve its main objective, although its effect upon the German 
people may have been all that was intended. 





The Navy’s successful campaign against the German submarine, 
combined with the smooth, efficient working of the Convoy System, 
resulted in the sinking of only one small British vessel of 876 tons during 
the fifth week of the war. The one disquieting fact was the presence 
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of a,German “ raider’”’ in the South Atlantic. Indiscriminate action 
against neutral shipping in the Baltic, where the high-handed behaviour 
of certain U-boat commanders provoked intense indignation among the 
Scandinavian peoples, showed that the Germans were exercising their 
“right of search’ in typical German fashion. Meanwhile the British 
Contraband Control, as also the French, continued to show important 
results. 

Much speculation was rife as to when and where upon the Western 
Front the Germans would deliver a counter-stroke. There were reports 
of big troop concentrations near the Swiss frontier, between the Rhine 
and the Moselle, and behind the Belgian frontier. During the week 
the R.A.F., in co-operation with the French Air Service, operated with 
increasing success on the Western Front. 

The landing by a German submarine of the crew of a torpedoed ship 
on the-coast of Ireland indicates the difficulty which Eire is bound to 
experience in protecting her neutrality. 

By her pact with Latvia, Russia continued to consolidate her grip 
upon the Baltic provinces. 


8th October.—Over the North Sea R.A.F. aircraft successfully engaged 
two German flying-boats, one of which was brought down and 
its crew captured. 

A German naval squadron was reported South-West of the 
Norwegian coast by British patrol craft. An endeavour was 
made to’ engage the enemy, but he succeeded in escaping as 
darkness fell. 

On the Western Front, the R.A.F. continued its reconnais- 
sance of the Siegfried Line. There was some German patrol 
activity East of the Moselle and near Saarbriicken. 


gth October.—During the day repeated actions between British 
cruisers and destroyers and German aircraft took place 
in the north-eastern areas of the North Sea. No British ships 
were damaged : casualties to the enemy unknown. 

The French reported a successful attack upon a German 
submarine. 

On the Western Front between the Rhine and Moselle artillery 
activity was maintained by both sides. German patrols were in 
evidence between the Moselle and the Saar. 

roth October.—The amount of contraband detained during the 
fifth week of the war was announced to be 25,000 tons, 
bringing the total for the five weeks to 315,000 tons. 
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On the Western Front, German patrols and raiding parties 
showed increased activity, with little result, from the Moselle 
to East of the Saar; artillery bombardments continued. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary of 
State for Air, gave an account of the work achieved by the Royal 
Air Force, progress in aircraft construction, and the arrangements 
made in conjunction with the Dominions for training personnel. 


Considerable apprehension was felt in Finland at the attitude 
of Russia, a Finnish envoy leaving for Moscow to hear the de- 
mands of the Soviet. Many people were evacuated from Helsinki 
and Wiborg to villages in the North as a precaution against 
air attack. 


11th October.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill announced 
that during the two weeks ended 9th October 5809 tons 
of merchant shipping were lost by German submarine 
action ; but we had captured 13,615 tons (the liner “ Cap 
Norte ’’). 

On the Western Front artillery activity continued and the 
action of German patrols grew more. persistent, chiefly in the 
Saarbriicken—Pirmasens region. 

Mr. Hore Belisha, Secretary of State for War, gave the 
House of Commons an account of the transportation of 
the British Expeditionary Force to France, and dwelt upon 
its changed character compared with that of 1914. He also 
spoke of the training and equipment of reserves and of the 
problem of unity of command. 


The terms of the Soviet-Lithuanian pact were made public : 
as expected they provided for the establishment of Russian 
naval and air bases in Lithuania, who, however, is to recover 
Vilna. 


12th October.—In the House of Commons the Prime Minister stated 
Great Britain’s attitude to the German ‘‘ peace offensive.’’ 

On the Western Front patrol activity on both sides between 
the Moselle and the Rhine became more general. 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway sent a joint note to 
Russia expressing the hope that Finland’s legitimate 
interests would not be threatened. The U.S.A. Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow expressed a similar hope. 

The War Office announced at some length its future policy as 
regards commissions, which will normally be given only 
after service in the ranks. 
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Great Britain denied the German allegation that she had 
supplied gas to the Poles. 


13th October.—The Admiralty announced that three German sub- 
marines had been destroyed. 

British steamer ‘‘ Heronspool ”’ sunk by German submarine— 
the first loss of this nature for nine days. 

Calmer conditions prevailed, upon the Western Front, where 
bad weather was reported. Three frontier bridges over the 
Rhine—at Wintersdorf, Breisach and Neuenberg—were blown 
up by the French. 

Voluntary recruiting for the Brigade of Guards reopened. 


It was announced that recruiting would reopen for the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, which has a present strength of 
2,000. 


14th October.—The Admiralty announced the sinking of H.M.S. 
** Royal Oak.’’ It was believed that the battleship, at anchor 
in Scapa Flow, was sunk at about 1.30 a.m. by a U-boat which 
had penetrated the harbour defences. The number of survivors 
was 424 out of a complement of 1234. Among those lost was 
Rear-Admiral H. E. C. Blagrove. 

Two British and two French merchant ships were sunk by 
German submarines. 

On the Western Front, French and German artillery action 
continued East of the Moselle, and German patrols were repulsed. 


The War Office called for ex-Warrant and Non-Commissioned 
Officers—in certain categories, up to the age of 57—to re-enlist 
under special conditions for instructional and administrative 
duties at training centres. 


The Premier’s reply to the German “ peace offensive ’’ was all that 
could be expected or desired. Following a similar announcement made 
a day earlier by M. Daladier, it was acclaimed throughout the Empire 
and generally endorsed by neutral nations. 


Describing in the House of Commons the achievements of the 
R.A.F. and its preparations for a protracted war, the Air Minister was 
most reassuring as regards the provision both of trained personnel and 
of machines. The scheme by which pilots from all parts of the Empire— 
South Africa alone prefers to train her own men—will receive their 
final training in Canada is bold in conception and promises good results. 
More details of successful R.A.F. action in its several spheres became 
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available during the week, a notable feature being the contribution made 
to convoy work, often in very unfavourable weather. All convoys 
atriving or leaving now receive air protection which may extend for 
hundreds of miles out to sea. 


The series of actions in the North Sea on the gth, when enemy 
bombers made repeated but unsuccessful attacks upon a portion of 
cur fleet, is of some significance. Later the Germans admitted that four 
of their machines fell into the sea and two made forced landings in 
Denmark. Warships at sea are certainly not easy victims for air- 
bombers, 

The continued success of the Allied blockade and of the anti-sub- 
marine operations was undoubted, although British and French mer- 
chant shipping suffered some loss. As a result of the sinking of 
H.M.S. “ Royal Oak ” the Scapa Flow anti-submarine defences became 
the subject of an urgent official inquiry. 

The activity of German patrols on the Western Front was easy to 
understand for during the past six weeks the French, by patient, 
methodical progression, had established on German soil, between the 
Luxembourg border and the River Horn (South of Zweibriicken), a 
highly organized forward zone of varying depth well in advance of the 
Maginot position. It did not follow that the Allied plan was to 
attack the main Siegfried defences along this sector; on the other 
hand, big concentrations of enemy forces indicated that the Germans 
might intend to launch an autumn offensive in more or less strength 
as early as possible. The weather, which had deteriorated—there had 
been considerable rain and mist—was a factor to be reckoned with. 

The conclusion of the pact with Lithuania marked another stage of 
Russia’s progress in consolidating her position in the Baltic at the 
expense of Germany. Russia’s demands on Finland, however, are not 
so easy to reconcile with the fulfilment of Soviet “‘ natural aspirations.” 


15th October.—At night and in bad weather the R.A.F. carried out 
another successful reconnaissance over northern and central 
Germany. 

Conditions on the Western Front were wet and misty, 
operations being confined to patrol activity by both sides and 
some artillery action. 

In the British Press appeared an allegation made by the 
Finnish newspaper Voorwit that General von Fritsch was 
murdered by a member of the S.S., whose name, with that of his 
accomplices, was given. 
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with October.—Between 9 a.m. and 1.30 p.m. a German air force 
reconnoitred Rosyth. At 2.30 p.m. a series of bombing raids 
began, about a dozen enemy aircraft being engaged. No serious 
damage was done to any British ship. Casualties to R.N. 
personnel, mostly from bomb splinters, amounted to 3 officers 
and 13 ratings killed, and 2 officers and 42 ratings wounded. 
Among the killed was Commander R. F. Jolly, R.N., commanding 
the destroyer ‘‘ Mohawk,” whose ship’s company sustained the 
greatest loss. The other casualties were in the cruisers 
“Southampton ”’ and “Edinburgh.” Of the raiders, engaged 
by the R.A.F. and anti-aircraft batteries, four were brought 
down, and others, obviously damaged, may have failed to reach 
Germany. 
The R.A.F. made another successful reconnaissance flight, 
by day, over western and northern Germany. One aircraft did 
not return. 


In the morning the Germans attacked East of the Moselle 
on a front of about four miles, the French advanced posts falling 
back. Late in the afternoon the enemy, supported by heavy 
artillery fire, advanced upon a front of 18 miles East of the Saar, 
and here again the French advanced troops withdrew as previ- 


ously arranged, the Germans halting, under heavy fire, before 
the French line of resistance. The German version was that the 
French had retreated to and over the frontier, no mention being 
made of a German attack. 


17th October.—Two German air-raids were made upon Scapa 
Flow, the first, by four aircraft, at 10.30 a.m., bombs falling near 
H.M.S. “Iron Duke,” and inflicting some damage. No British 
casualties were sustained, but one German bomber was shot 
down. The second attack was made by two formations, one of 
six and one of four aircraft, and lasted from 12.30 p.m. to 2.30 
p-m. No casualties were inflicted and no damage was done by 
the raiders, one of whom was destroyed. 
In the afternoon the R.A.F. attacked two enemy aircraft on 
the North-East coast of England and shot them both down. 
There were no British casualties. 


Air raid warnings were sounded in many districts along the 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, East Anglian and Kent coasts. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill announced the 
Admiralty’s belief that, crediting Germany with sixty 
submarines ready for action at the beginning of the war, 
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one-third had been sunk or seriously damaged by the naval 
action of the Allies. 

The French reported sharp infantry engagements—collisions 
of advanced troops—on the Western Front. Numerous prisoners 
were claimed in the German communiques, which announced 
fresh French withdrawals. 

It was allowed to transpire that the British I Corps 
(General Sir John Dill) and II Corps (Lieut.-General 
A. F. Brooke) were both actually ‘‘ in the line.”’ 

A reassuring letter was sent from Moscow to Washington 
with regard to Russia’s demands upon Finland. 


18th October.—Enemy aircraft, apparently upon reconnaissance, were 
seen to approach Scapa Flow. No bombs were dropped. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out a reconnaissance over north- 
western Germany, all our aircraft returning safely. 

It was announced that during the week ended 14th October 
23,000 tons of goods had been intercepted by the British 
Contraband Control, making a totes since the beginning of 
the war of 338,000 tons. 

News was received of the loss, by German submarine action 
in the Atlantic, of two British ships. 

The French reported little action on the Western Front, 
except some clashes between advanced posts ; but such move- 
ment had been evident behind the German lines during the 
previous night. 

The Kings of Denmark, Sweden and Norway and the President 
of Finland began their conference at Stockholm concerning the 
Russian demands upon Finland. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. Wavell (commanding British Forces 
in the Middle East) and General Weygand (former Chief of Staff) 
arrived at Ankara by air for conversations with the Turkish 
General Staff. 


19th October.—The French, describing the action of the 16th in greater 
detail, stated ‘‘ the battle front is at present stabilized on 
the lines which had been planned . . . far in advance of 
our systems of permanent fortifications.”’ 

The German summary of events since the beginning of the 
war claimed that the first French advances had only been 
accomplished with heavy losses, and that the French had now 
retired beyond the frontier ‘‘ energetically followed by our 
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j 
troops.”’ German losses up to the 17th October were given as 
639 killed, wounded and missing, and 589 French prisoners were 
said to have been taken. 

At Ankara the Treaty of Mutual Assistance between 
Great Britain, France and Turkey was signed, and military 
staff talks were begun by representatives of the three Powers. 

The communique issued by the Stockholm conference 
expressed the diplomatic support of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden to Finland’s claim to treat with Russia as an independent 
state ; it also announced the right of all four nations to adhere to 
their policy of neutrality. 


20th October.—German aircraft attempted to reconnoitre the Firth of 
Forth, but disappeared before R.A.F. fighters could engage them. 
On the Western Front, where the weather was bad, nothing 

‘occurred except local patrol activity and artillery action. 


21st October.—Enemy aircraft were reported off the East Coast in the 
afternoon, but no contact was established. 

Twelve enemy aircraft attacked a convoy in the North 
Sea and were engaged by R.A.F. fighters and the escort vessels, 
four German aircraft being shot down. No damage was done 
by the enemy to either the convoy or the fighters. 

Conditions on the Western Front underwent no change, but 
the Germans reported that the French had evacuated most of the 
Warndt Forest region. The French were reported to have blown 
up a bridge connecting an important power station at Kemb 
(8 miles North of Basle) with the German side of the Rhine. 

The Anglo-Franco-Turkish staff talks at Ankara were satis- 
factorily concluded. 

Reports from New York indicated that the German armed 
raider in the South Atlantic was the steamer ‘“‘ Schwabenland,”’ 
the former base ship for the German mail planes on the South 
Atlantic service ; it was further alleged that the -“‘ Schwaben- 
land ”’ had been sunk by a British cruiser. 


The German air-attacks, more or less persistent, upon our naval 
bases, may be said to have been a complete failure, except for the loss 
of a small number of officers and ratings at Rosyth on the 16th. H.M.S. 
“Tron Duke,” formerly Jellicoe’s flagship—was demilitarized in 
accordance with the London Naval Treaty of 1930, and is serving as a 
depot ship. We have, of course, yet to see a German air attack in 
force, pushed with persistence and displaying some disregard of loss. 
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The attack upon the convoy at sea showed that such operations are 
liable to be more costly to the attackers than to their target. 

The enemy has, so far, been powerless to stop or employ any effective 
form of reprisal against the ever-growing economic pressure being 
exerted by British sea power. 

On the Western Front the number of Germans engaged during the 
16th was greatly exaggerated in the first reports received. The opera- 
tions appear to have consisted in the advance of strong detachments, 
supported by artillery fire, to locate the French line of resistance. This 
was accomplished with, perhaps, considerable loss, and the French 
retained valuable “‘ elbow room ”’ in advance of the Maginot fortifica- 
tions. One French communique explained that the earlier operations 
were intended to assist, indirectly, the Polish armies, and that by 
3rd October the bulk of their forces had been withdrawn to a pre- 
arranged line, leaving only light advanced troops in contact with the 
enemy. The bad weather, and the consequent rising of the Rhine and 
the Moselle, subsequently forbade any but minor activities. 

The signing of the Treaty between Great Britain, France and 
Turkey—teally a defensive alliance—was generally recognized as a 
diplomatic victory for the Allies, who should-now have no fears of the 
situation in the Middle East and, consequently, are saved any dispersion 
of effort ; but under no circumstances is Turkey obliged to fight Russia. 
The Treaty should also have a stabilizing influence upon the Balkan 
countries. 

The non-committal Russian attitude is characteristic: obviously 
she does not wish to jeopardize her mercantile interests and has no 
intention of making war in Europe. It remains to be seen what effect 
the clearly defined attitude of the Scandinavian countries will have 
upon her negotiations with Finland, shortly to be resumed. 
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or which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put 
theiy views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the 
space available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR. | 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 


To THE EpIToR oF THE R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 

S1r,—In his lecture on “‘ The Machinery of the Committee of Imperial Defence,”’ 
Major-General Ismay quotes the report of the Esher Committee as saying, ‘‘ There 
are . . . no means for co-ordinating defence problems . . .”’, and we are left to 
infer that it was not until a Committee of Imperial Defence was formally brought 
into being in May, 1904, that this state of affairs was remedied. This is not quite 
in accord with the very definite statement made by Lord Middleton on pp. 140-42 
of his fecently published Records and Reactions (1856-1939), that an Imperial 
Defence Committee was established and put into operation in 1902 when Lord 
Middleton himself was Secretary of State for War, and Lord Selborne First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

I have three recollections which somewhat bear on the point at issue :— 

(xt) When I was serving under Lieut-General Sir W. Nicholson (who was 
then D.G.M.I.), I was sent to the Duke of Devonshire—then, as I was 
told, a member of the Cabinet’s Defence Committee, to explain a secret 
paper about India. The paper proved to be much blotched, the Duke 
having dropped it overboard when yachting. When discussing this 
meeting afterwards with my Chief, I was told the Cabinet Sub-Committee 
had no proper secretary, a Foreign Office clerk being detailed from time 
to time to do what writing was necessary. 

On another occasion I was bidden by a direct message from the Foreign 
Office to attend on Mr. Balfour—then Prime Minister, there. On arriving 
I found one of the D.N.I’s Staff at the Admiralty had also been sum- 
moned. Mr. Balfour put a minor defence question before us. We 
gave our opinions, which agreed and were accepted. Then, to my 
amusement, Mr. Balfour said, ‘‘ I think we will make this a meeting of 
the Defence Committee ”’ ! 

On the third occasion I was told by Sir W. Nicholson (still D.G.M.1.) to 
prepare a scheme for an offensive operation and landing in the Mediter- 
ranean, its object being to illustrate the offensive strategy the British 
Army would need in war. My paper was accepted by the C.-in-C. 
(Lord Roberts) and, I was given to understand, laid before a commttiee 
considering that subject. 

Apart from these instances, I do not find it easy to accept Lord Middleton’s 
assertion that the machinery of the Imperial Defence Committee was set up and in 
full working order in 1902. On the other hand, it is not historically correct to state 
that there was no organized machinery for co-ordinating ‘‘ defence questions.” 
If the Esher Report had said “ official schemes,”’ criticism would be difficult. 

E. A. ALTHAM, 
5th August, 1939. Lieut.-General. 
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MANNING SHIP 
To THE Epitor oF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1ir,—It would, I think, be interesting to know when the present fashion of 
“manning ship ’’ under way began in the Navy. 

Manning ship, of course, comes directly from manning yards, when the men 
stood on the yards, steadying themselves by lifelines rigged for the occasion. 
When sail was abolished the guard rails on the ship’s side were manned instead, 
the men standing in the same attitude as on the yards, holding the rail, and each 
crossing hands with his neighbours. It is still, I believe, considered incorrect for 
Marines to man ship in this way, for they did not normally work aloft. 

Yards could not be manned when the ship was under way, for then the sails 
would be set and yards hoisted. 

The procedure in the early days of steam is on record pictorially in a print, 
after Brierley, of the review by Queen Victoria after the Crimean and Baltic wars. 
All the ships were fully masted ; some at anchor and some steaming with no sail 
set. The ships at anchor had their yards manned; those under way, though it 
would have been quite possible for them to man yards, are ‘‘ cheering ship ’’ with 
the men massed in topmast and lower rigging. 

Ships were manned under way when passing before H.M. King George V after 
the Spithead review in July, 1914. I admit that this gives a good precedent ; 
still the practice does not seem to me to be in accordance with tradition—indeed 
rather like, I suppose, presenting arms ‘‘ on the march ’”’ would seem to a soldier. 
But—dreadful thought—perhaps even this may now ‘be done when troops pass the 
saluting point in‘ vehicles ! 

N. A. SULIVAN, 
Vice-A dmiral. 
28th June, 1939. 


THE UBIQUITOUS T.E.W.T. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

Sir,—Training manuals and instructors of experience are. explicit in the 
directions they all give for the preparation and conduct of Exercises without 
troops. First, the lessons to be taught must be determined beforehand—an echo 
of the late Marshal Foch’s decisive question, ‘‘ What is the problem ?’’ Then the 
selection of ground from the map, which must be suitable to those lessons, and 
subsequent visits to it to fit in the scheme. 

Anyone would hesitate to quarrel with this method of approach. For in a 
leisurely peace training the ground chosen, in the early stages at any rate, should 
be the best available for the particular lessons it is desired to teach. But there is 
no reason why the best ground must always be sought, and it is suggested that 
now we are at war, and the application of our knowledge in all sorts of conditions 
may be imminent, we should at once train to apply all those things we ought to 
know, or have to learn, to any piece of ground. 

In the campaigns of the past, armies have manceuvred and fought for ground. 
The measure of their success has been seen in the strength of the positions they 
have been able to occupy, or the suitability of the terrain to their attack. Strategy 
is ‘‘grand”’ because of the scope which the terrain has afforded. Certain areas in the 
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world have been fixed by nature as battlefields since the beginning of time, and 
the great commanders of the past, where they have not been ignorant of geography, 
have not been slow to recognize them. Within those areas again are features which 
mean success or failure to tactical enterprises. Given the time, fortified flanks and 
great bastions of defence can be created anywhere which, although they do not 
to any large extent affect the strategical importance of the towns and areas they 
may cover, yet have the effect of shepherding attacking armies into unsuitable 
ground or into areas where they are deprived of the maximum use of their most 
effective weapons, and which no commander from choice would dream of attacking. 
But a commander’s choice is not always free. A battle may become stabilized 
anywhere. In the last war the troops in France were frequently called upon to 
occupy ground which orthodox teaching abhorred : it had to be. 

From these considerations comes the suggestion that as soon as officers are ready 
for tactical instruction they should be taught on every possible type of ground and 
not on specially selected areas. In war we can only prepare a defensive position 
or stage an attack on ground to our liking if the enemy does not intervene. He 
generally does intervene, so that our instruction should be so directed that we can 
make the best use of any piece of ground in any circumstances. It means a more 
forward technique for the T.E.W.T. 

This does not mean that preliminary work is unnecessary ; it will obviously 
be more necessary than ever. 

The object of a military commander is the defeat of the enemy’s forces in the 
field; any old field. Let us therefore prepare accordingly. 

A. G. FULLER, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


September, 1939. 


UNIFORMS—OLD AND NEW 


To THE EpiTor OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—At the meeting of the Old Uniforms Committee, reported in the JouRNAL 
for May last, reference was made to the fact that, after the Crimean War, the 
whole Army (with one exception) was forced into tunics. The reason was, of course, 
the practical one that the old uniform—whether jacket or coatee—left the stomach 
unprotected from cold, with disastrous results during the Crimean winter. 

Surely it is curious that the costume in which our Army has recently been 
disguised has the very fault as a “ battle-dress’”’ for which the old uniform was 
abolished. 

Can it be that our modern reformers have never heard of the Crimean War— 
or that they labour under the common delusion that what is unsightly must 
necessarily be serviceable ? } 

Joun HEADLAM, 
Major-General. 


6th September, 1939. 





1 It would appear that the designers of the new battle-dress took their inspira- 
tion from two sources where a practical knock-about costume is needed: firstly, 
ski-ing kit; and secondly, the uniform worn by the Republican armies in the 
recent Spanish Civil War.—EpiTor. 
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THE NEW FORMATION 


To THE EpITOR OF THE R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 

S1r,—The following extract from G.A.O. issued from Lousao on 16th March, 
1811, may be of interest :— 

‘““ The Commander of the Forces requests that for route marches each company 
in every battalion of infantry may be told off in threes ; when the column is to be 
formed for the march the companies must be wheeled up or backward by threes, 
and each stand in column of three men in front, which is as large a number as the 
greater proportion of the roads in Portugal will admit. This front can easily be 
increased or diminished as circumstances may render expedient.” 

H. G1BBons, 
Major. 
20th June, 1939. 


OUR TRADITIONAL STRATEGY 


CORRECTION 

The allusion to the landing of the Expeditionary Force ‘“‘ twenty-one years 
ago ’’ in Brigadier-General T. Rose-Price’s letter, published in the August number 
of the JOURNAL, should have read “‘ twenty-five years ago.”’ 














NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE Kinc 


INSPECTION OF THE RESERVE FLEET.—On oth August, the King inspected the 
Reserve Fleet in Weymouth Bay. His Majesty made a special journey from 
Balmoral and embarked in the Royal Yacht “ Victoria and Albert,’”’ in which he 
received the members of the Admiralty Board, and Admiral Darlan, Chief of the 
French Naval Staff. 

During a’visit to H.M.S. ‘‘ Courageous,’’ where he was received by Vice-Admiral 
Sir Max Horton, Commanding the Reserve Fleet, the King held an inspection of 
1500 reservists from ships of the Fleet. He afterwards visited the “‘ Effingham,” 
flagship of the Vice-Admiral Commanding ; the “ Cardiff,” flagship of Vice-Admiral 
R. H. T. Raikes, Commanding the Destroyer Flotillas ; and the ‘‘ Exmouth,”’ leader 
of the 12th Destroyer Flotilla. 

After luncheon in the Royal Yacht, to which a number of senior officers were 
invited, the King made a tour of the Fleet in the Royal barge, lasting over two hours. 

There were about 130 ships present. Among them were the battleships 
“ Ramillies”” and ‘“‘ Revenge,’’ the ex-battieship ‘‘ Iron Duke,’’ 16 cruisers, 
2 aircraft-carriers, 58 destroyers, 12 submarines, and representatives of many 
other types, including (for the first time at such a function) 5 motor anti-submarine 
boats. About 12,000 officers and men had been recalled from the Retired and 
Reserve lists to bring up the ships to full complement. 

In the evening, the King made the following signal from the Royal Yacht :— 

“‘ Please convey to all ranks and ratings what a great pleasure it has been to 
me to inspect the Reserve Fleet under your command. The bringing forward for 
sea service of so many ships in a few days proves how smoothly the organization 
works. 

“‘ The efficiency and smartness obtained in such a short time after commissioning 
can only have been achieved by the enthusiasm and whole-hearted co-operation of 
all hands, and it ledves no doubt in my mind that the Fleet will quickly reach a 
high standard of fighting efficiency. 

“TI realize what sacrifices are being made by many of the Retired Officers, 
Pensioners, and Reservists in leaving their work and their homes to make possible 
this quick and important addition to our naval strength. To all in the Reserve 
Fleet I send my hearty congratulations and good wishes.”’ 


Visits TO GREENWICH AND DARTMOUTH 


The King, on 11th July, travelled from Westminster to Greenwich in the new 
Royal barge, and honoured the Mess of the Royal Naval College by dining in the 
newly restored Painted Hall. His Majesty wore undress mess uniform as Admiral 
of the Fleet, and was accompanied by the Duke of Kent. He was received at the 
College steps by Lord Stanhope, First Lord; the President of the College, Vice- 
Admiral C. E. Kennedy-Purvis ; and the Mayor and Town Clerk of Greenwich. 
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On 23rd July, the King and Queen, with Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, visited the R.N. College, Dartmouth, where the King was a cadet from 
1911 to 1913. ‘On landing from the Royal Yacht they were received by Captain 
F. H. G. Dalrymple-Hamilton, Commanding the College, and took tea at the 
College, afterwards returning to the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert.” 


THE DuKE oF KENT 
The Admiralty announced on 3rd September that Rear-Admiral H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, K.G., K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., had taken up his war appointment. 
His Royal Highness was to have assumed the post of Governor-General of 
Australia in the autumn, 


COMPLETION OF MOBILIZATION 


It was announced on 31st August that in continuation of measures already 
adopted, it had been decided to complete naval mobilization. 

Instructions issued by the Admiralty for the guidance of those who had not 
already been called out for service directed all men belonging to the Royal Fleet 
Reserve, class ‘‘ B,’’ and all men belonging to the Royal Fleet Reserve, class “‘ D”’ 
(Immediate Reserve), to proceed to their depots at once without waiting for 
individual summonses. Men allocated to submarine service were to proceed direct 
to H.M. Submarine Establishment, Fort Blockhouse, Gosport. All other naval 
reservists and pensioners were to receive individual summonses as their services 
were required. 

Officers weré instructed to await the individual notice of appointment which 
they would receive as their services were required. 

Under the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Act, 1939, as was announced in the 
last issue of the JOURNAL, a large number of naval officers on the Retired and 
Emergency Lists, men of the Royal Fleet Reserve, classes ‘‘B’”’ and “ D,”’ and 
certain classes of the R.N. Volunteer Reserve and R.N. Volunteer (Wireless) 
Reserve had been called up from 15th June, and the Reserve Fleet had been fully 
manned for the Royal Review and Fleet Exercises. 


First LorD OF THE ADMIRALTY 
It was announced from No. 10 Downing Street, on 3rd September, that a 
War Cabinet of nine had been set up on the lines of that established in December, 
1916, and the King had approved its constitution. 
In the list of Members, the Right Hon. Winston Churchill succeeded Lord 
Stanhope as First Lord of the Admiralty. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


CHATHAM DockyarD.—On 8th August, the Admiralty announced that the 
appointment had been approved of Rear-Admiral Henry E. C. Blagrove to be 
Admiral-Superintendent, Chatham Dockyard, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Clinton F. S. Danby, C.B., to date znd October, 1939. It was subsequently 
announced that Admiral Blagrove was lost in the sinking of H.ML.S. “‘ Royal Oak.” 

YANGTSE FLOTILLA.—On 17th August, the Admiralty announced that the 
appointment had been approved of Rear-Admiral John G. P. Vivian to be Rear- 
Admiral and Senior Naval Officer, Yangtse, in succession to Rear-Admiral Reginald 
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V. Holt, C.B., D.S.0., M.V.O., to date 27th October, and to assume command about 
29th December. 

RESERVE FLEET.—The appointment of Vice-Admiral Robert H. T. Raikes, 
C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., to be Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet, in succession 
to Vice-Admiral Sir Max K. Horton, K.C.B., D.S.O., was postponed temporarily. 
Vice-Admiral Raikes was appointed Vice-Admiral Commanding Reserve Fleet 
Destroyer Flotillas, to date 2oth July. His flag was hoisted temporarily in H.M.S. 
‘“‘ Hawkins,” and transferred to H.M.S. “‘ Cardiff ’’ on 4th August. 


Frac List CHANGES 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, G.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., was placed 
on the retired list to date 31st July, 1939. The King approved the promotion in 
the vacancy thus caused of Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., to be 
Admiral of the Fleet, to date 31st July. 

In consequence, Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney Bailey, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., was 
promoted to Admiral, to date 31st July. 

Rear-Admiral Herbert Fitzherbert, C.B., C.M.G. (supernumerary to the list), 
and Rear-Admiral Evelyn C. O. Thomson, C.B., D.S.O., were promoted to Vice- 
Admiral, to date 31st July. Vice-Admiral Thomson was placed on the retired list, 
to date rst August, and in consequence— 

Rear-Admiral Lionel V. Wells, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, to 
date ist August, and was reappointed Vice-Admiral, Aircraft Carriers, on 
promotion. 

Vice-Admiral Sir James F. Somerville, K.C.B., D.S.O., was placed on the 
retired list as from 31st July, for reasons of ill health. In consequence— 

Rear-Admiral Ralph Leatham, C.B., was promoted to Vice-Admiral, to date 
1st August, and reappointed Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station, on 
promotion. 

The following officers were promoted to Rear-Admiral, to date 1st August, 
1939 -— 

Captains John G. P. Vivian, A.D.C.; Edye K. Boddam-Whetham, D.S.O., 
A.D.C.; John G. Crace, A.D.C.; Colin Cantlie, D.S.C., A.D.C.; Arthur L. St. G. 
Lyster, C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C.; James W. S. Dorling, A.D.C. ; Charles F. Harris, 
A.D.C.; Harold M. Burrough, C.B., A.D.C.; Captain (Commodore First Class) 
Thomas B. Drew, O.B.E. 

The following were placed on the retired list, to date 2nd August, 1939 :— 

Rear-Admirals E. K. Boddam-Whetham, D.S.O., and C. F. Harris. 


PERSONNEL 


Promotion Zones.—An Admiralty Fleet Order states that in view of the 
increase of requirements of Commanders it will be necessary to maintain the number 
of promotions to Commander at a high level for some years to come. The batches 
of Lieutenant-Commanders in the zone will be small for some years to come. In 
order that the chances of promotion of officers in the present smaller batches and 
future larger batches may be more equal, and also in order to reduce the average age 
on promotion to Commander, it has been decided to reduce the lower limit of the 
zone by one year. Thus for promotions to Commander on and after 31st December, 
1939, the zone for promotion will be two to eight years’ seniority as Lieutenant- 
Commander. The anticipated increase in the number of promotions combined 
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with the widening of the zone should ensure that the present anticipated chances 
of promotion of officers now in the zone are not minimized. 

The zones of promotion in other ranks will be as follows until further orders :— 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS.—To Captain: 4 to 8 years as Commander. 

ENGINEER OFFICERS.—To Engineer Captain and Captain (E): 8 to 12} years as 
Engineer Commander or Commander (E). To Engineer Commander and Com- 
mander (E) : 2} years and over as Engineer Lieutenant-Commander or Lieutenant- 
Commander (E). 

MEDICAL OFFICERS.—To Surgeon Captain: 8 years and over as Surgeon 
Commander. 

DENTAL OFFICERS.—To Surgeon Captain (D): no zone will be fixed at present. 
To Surgeon Commander (D): from 6 years as Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander (D), 
but no upper limit will be imposed for the time being. 


ACCOUNTANT OFFICERS.—To Paymaster Captain: 8 years and over as Pay- 
master Captain. To Paymaster Commander: 6 years and over as Paymaster 
Lieutenant-Commander. 


LIEUTENANTS FROM WARRANT RANK.—The selection of twenty Warrant Officers 
for promotion to Lieutenant under the scheme to increase the number of junior 
executive officers referred to in the May issue of the JOURNAL (page 409) was 
notified on 19th August. The total included eight Gunners, seven Gunners (T), 
three Boatswains, and two Warrant Telegraphists. Special courses were to be 
arranged for these officers, on the satisfactory completion of which they were to be 
promoted to Acting Lieutenant with effect from rst October, 1939. The next 
selections will pfobably take place to date 1st April and 1st October, 1940. The 
precise age limits will be not less than 25 and under 36 on the first day of the 
month in which the selection is held. 


SELECTIVE PROMOTION OF WARRANT OFFICERS.—The new system of promotion 
by selection to Commissioned Officer from Warrant rank, which was announced in 
March, 1938, to come into force in 1942, is being introduced this year instead. To 
ensure that all Warrant Officers with high seniority have a chance of being promoted 
at not more than ten years’ seniority (as has been the rule hitherto) the number of 
promotions made in the next year or so will be greater than would have been made 
under the ten-year rule. The first selective promotions were to be made on tst 
October, 1939, and afterwards on 1st April and 1st October each year. The zones 
of selection will be from 8 to 12 years’ seniority. 


DARTMOUTH QUALIFYING EXAMINATION.—The Admiralty has decided to adopt 
the common entrance examination for admission to Public Schools as the entrance 
examination to be passed by candidates for Naval Cadetships at the R.N. College, 
Dartmouth, beginning with the Spring examination in 1940. This means that boys 
not selected for Dartmouth may apply for entry to a Public School without taking 
a further examination and without the loss of a term. 

RETIRED OFFICERS’ STaTus.—A schedule was published in Admiralty Fleet 
Orders dated 3rd August showing the status of officers on the Retired List when 
re-employed, for command, pay and uniform purposes. 

Civit EMPLOYMENT.—The seventh annual report of the R.N. and R.M. Officers’ 
Civil Employment Committee, covering the period 1st August, 1937, to 31st March, 
1939, showed that 353 officers were found employment, bringing the total to 1170 
since the Committee came into being on ist August, 1931. 

Ocitvy MepaL.—The Ogilvy Medal for 1939, for the officer taking first place in 
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the examinations to qualify for Torpedo Lieutenant, has been awarded to Lieutenant 
R. J. Cooper, R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Keppel.” 

MARRIAGE ALLOWANCE.—The age at which Warrant Officers and ratings, 
including N.C.Os and men of the Royal Marines and Reservists undergoing training, 
may qualify for marriage allowance has been reduced from 25 to 20 years with 
effect from 29th June. 

The increased rates of marriage allowance (17s. a week for a wife and special 
rates for widowers with children, etc.) approved on 28th April, 1938, have been 
extended to men of the R.N. Shore Signal and Wireless Services, and house allowance 
has been abolished. 

Lower Deck ProMoTIon.—Iwenty-four ratings—the largest number since the 
war of 1914-18, were selected for promotion to Commissioned Rank as Acting 
Sub-Lieutenant from 1st September,'1939. This total compared with seventeen in 
1938, thirteen in 1937, and six in 1936. Six engine-room artificers were selected 
for promotion to Acting Sub-Lieutenant (E) from 1st July, 1939, or one less than 
in the corresponding list in July, 1938. 


RoyvaL NAVAL SPECIAL RESERVE 


The first batch of Militiamen who had elected to do their service with the Royal 
Navy reported at the R.N. Barracks, Devonport, on 16th August, where the Ex- 
mouth block had been prepared for their reception. The men, numbering 500, had 
been enrolled in the Royal Naval Special Reserve. 

Eventually the preliminary training of men of this Reserve will be carried out 
at new camps which are being built. That at Trevol will be known as H.M.S. 
“ Raleigh,” and that at Fareham as H.M.S. “ Collingwood.”’ A third will be 
provided at Exmouth to accommodate Royal Marines. 


FLEET AIR ARM 


TEcHNICAL Duties.—Seven engineer officers were selected to, undergo the 
second emergency course in aeronautical engineering (one year) beginning on 
28th August at the R.A.F. School of Aeronautical Engineering, Henlow. Six 
officers of the Air Branch were selected to undergo the two-year course at the School. 
Four engineer officers were selected to attend the second flying course beginning 
on 16th October at No. 23 Elementary and Reserve Flying Training School, 
Rochester. 

WARRANT AIRCRAFT OFFICERS.—It has been decided that a limited number of 
Warrant Engineers will be allowed to transfer to the Fleet Air Arm in the rank cf 
warrant Aircraft Officer, ten being required in the first instance. Rates of pay and 
conditions of service will be the same as for the Engineer Branch of Warrant 
Officers, R.N. 

Arr FittER BrancH.—From ist September, the Air Fitter and Air Rigger 
branch was reconstituted as a new branch with the designation of Air Fitter branch. 
The designation of Air Rigger will thus no longer be used. Personnel will hold the 
ratings of Air Fitter, Leading Air Fitter, Petty Officer or Chief Petty Officer Air 
Fitter, with the addition of letters to each grade to denote the nature ot the man’s 
employment: (a) on airframes (formerly Air Riggers) ; (e) on aero-engines, (/) on 
aircraft electrical equipment ; and (0) on aircraft armament. 
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WARRANT AIR MECHANICS.—Names of the first five Warrant Shipwrights who 
had been selected for transfer to the new grade of Warrant Air Mechanic were 
announced in Fleet Orders on 27th July. They were to be appointed to a special 
course beginning on-15th September. 


Loss OF THE “ THETIS ”’ 


The submarine “ Thetis,’’ which sank in Liverpool Bay during diving trials on 
Ist June, was lifted during the last week of August by the salvage ship “‘ Zelo ’”’ and 
carried to a position in Moelfre Bay, Anglesey. The first of the 99 bodies was 
recovered on 7th September when the vessel was opened by the removal of the 
engine-room hatch. Further bodies were recovered during the succeeding days. 

On 13th September, seven of the dead, and on 29th September, a further 23, 
were buried in Holyhead Cemetery with full naval honours. 

The Tribunal to investigate the loss of the submarine was opened on 3rd July, 
and after sitting for fourteen days was adjourned on 2oth July, in the hope of 
successful salvage. At a further sitting on 28th July, the progress of the salvage 
operations was reported, and the inquiry adjourned until 26th September, but 
owing to the altered circumstances was not then resumed. 

In the House of Commons on roth July, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty stated that it had been decided, pending the report of the public inquiry 
into the “ Thetis ’’ disaster, that a naval vessel capable of communicating with the 
submarine while submerged will attend diving trials at sea, and the submarine will 
tow a type of marker buoy while diving so that her position will be known. Civilian 
personnel attending diving trials will be given an opportunity which naval personnel 
already have, of making a practice escape in a tank using the Davis apparatus. In 
addition the numbers of men on board during diving trials will be closely scrutinized. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Civit ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF.—Mr. F. A. Whitaker, M.Eng., M.I.C.E., Deputy 
Civil Engineer-in-Chief, has been appointed to succeed Sir Athol L. Anderson, 
K.C.B., M.1.C.E., as Civil Engineer-in-Chief, to date 18th January, 1940. 

DIRECTOR OF STORES.—Mr. E. S. Wood, Deputy Director of Stores, will succeed 
Mr. W. J. Gick, C.B., C.B.E., as Director of Stores, with effect from 1st January, 
1940. 

NAvAL TREATY SUSPENDED.—It was officially announced on 6th September 
that in consequence of the state of war and in conformity with the provisions of 
Article 24 of the London Naval Treaty, 1936, and Article 24 of the agreements with 
the U.S.S.R. of 1937 and with Poland of 1938, notification had been made to the 
foreign governments concerned that all the obligations of H.M. Government in the 
United Kingdom under the treaties mentioned had been indefinitely suspended. 

KIEL SAILING REGATTA.—At the 5th international naval regatta held at Kiel in 
July, the English team gained 66 points and won the Hindenburg Challenge Cup ; 
Germany was second with 58 ; and the other placings were : Sweden, 53 ; Holland, 
26; Italy, 25; Estonia, 21; Denmark, 18; Roumania, 16; and Spain, 1. The 
team entered by the R.N. Sailing Association included Captain J. R. S. Haines, 
leader ; Lieutenant S. Woodcock, helmsman; Lieutenant J. C. Grattan, fore- 
sheetman ; and Lieutenant-Commander T. B. Brunton, reserve. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES 


BRAZIL 
Funds have been allocated for the first year of a Five Year Plan for payments 
on the construction of nine destroyers; before the outbreak of war six of these 
were to have been ordered in Great Britain and three in the United States. 
Allocations have also. been made for aeroplanes which were to have been obtained 
from Germany and the United States ; also for guns and ammunition from Krupp, 
and various equipment for the navy. 


CHILE 


According to Le Yacht, the head of the Chilean Naval Mission in London has 
been ordered by the Departments of Defence to secure bids for the construction of 
eight light units, including two submarines and one transport. 


GERMANY 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS.—The following Flag appointments, announced before the 
outbreak of war, were due to take place in the autumn :— 


Name. Appointment. 
Rear-Admirals :— 
von Schrader .- Recruiting Inspector, Bremen. 
Mootz ee .- Head of Command for trials of new warship con- 
struction. 
Grassmann .. .- Inspector of ships’ gunnery. 
Liitjens = .- Head of Torpedo Inspectorate and Trials Committee. 
Ramien mets .. Commanding North Sea Defences. 
Fanger Se .. Inspector of Industrial Mobilization, Stettin. 
Fuchs os .. Head of Naval Construction Department in O.K.M. 
von Seebach .. Inspector of the Naval A.A. and Coast Artillery, and 


Commandant of Pommeranian coastal fortresses. 
Other naval appointments due to take place at the same time were :— 
Kapitan-zur-See :— 


Ciliax yt .. Commanding torpedo-boats. 

Wenneker .. .. Naval Attaché, Tokyo. 

Thiele os .- Naval Attaché, Washington. 

Wever ue .. War Academy. 

Netzbandt .. .. C.O. “‘ Gneisenau.” 

Woldag ee .. C.O. cruiser “ Bliicher.” 

Hoffmann (Kurt) .. C.O. “‘ Scharnhorst.” 

Kluber mi .. Later, C.O. aircraft carrier ‘‘ Graf Zeppelin.” 
Lindemann (Ernst).. C.O. “ Deutschland.” 

Fein * .. C.O. “ Niirnberg.” 

Miiller (Erich) .. Head of Mining (Sperr) Experimental Command. 


Matthies (Wilhelm).. C.O. cruiser ‘‘ K6nigsberg.” 


GREECE 


King George of Greece and a distinguished gathering attended the opening of 
new naval shipyards at Scaramanga on the 14th July. The Secretary of the navy 
said that in future Greece would no longer be dependent on foreign shipyards for 
building and repairing her merchant and war ships. The keels of two destroyers 
were due to be laid in these yards towards the end of the current month. 
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JAPAN 


Srx-YEAR NAVAL PROoGRAMME.—According to the Tokyo correspondent of The 
Times, a six-year naval building programme costing 1,205,000,000 yen (£120,500,000) 
has been authorized. In addition provision has been made for the expenditure of 
300,000,000 yen on naval aviation and 188,000,000 yen on marine and land estab- 
lishments, both to be completed in five years. This means naval expansion to the 
extent of £169,300,000. This is part of the Fourth Replenishment Plan, approved 
in March, 1939, which was due to commence in 1939-40. It will run concurrently 
with the Third Replenishment Plan, due for completion in 1940-41. This supple- 
ments and corrects the information given on this subject in last quarter’s JOURNAL. 


It is further announced that no permission will be given for building any 
new merchant ships for the present owing to the necessity for re-arranging the 
distribution of materials under the mobilization plan. 


NETHERLANDS 

NEw Construction.—A Press report states that it is intended to increase the 
fleet in the Netherlands East Indies in the next three years, possibly to six cruisers 
of 8000 tons. 

Four new ships were commissioned during August last : the minelayer “‘ Wilhelm 
van der Zaan,” the gunnery vessel ‘‘ Van Kinsbergen,’”’ and two minelaying sub- 
marines—‘‘ O 19’ and ‘‘O 20.””. The “‘ Wilhelm van der Zaan ”’ was designed as a 
training ship for Cadets; but she carries two 4.7-in. and two A.A. machine guns, 
alsorzo mines. The ‘‘ Van Kinsbergen ”’ was designed to replace the ‘‘ Gelderland ” 
as a gunnery training ship ; she has four 4.7-in. guns and a speed of 25 knots. The 
new submarines are all of a larger type than their predecessors ; ‘‘O 19”’ has left 
for the Netherlands East Indies. 

The flotilla leader ‘‘ Tromp ’”’ also left for the same destination on the roth 
August. 


CoMBINED COMMAND.—Lieutenant-General I. H. Reljnders is now Commander- 
in-Chief of the Dutch Land and Sea Forces. 


NAvAL AIR SERVICE.—A new addition to the Dutch naval air service is a Dornier 
flying boat which was taken over on the 7th July after what are described as very 
satisfactory trials. This aircraft and successors of the same type are destined for 
the Netherlands East Indies at the rate of one a month. 


Motor TorPEDO-BOAT.—A 70-foot M.T.B. is on order from a British company. 
The engines and hull generally are of the usual P.V. design ; there are two weather- 
proof turrets, one at each side near the after end of the wheel-house, each containing 
an A.A. machine gun. These turrets are power operated from the main engines. 
18-in. torpedoes can be fired by cordite from tubes of the “‘ clip-in ’’ type on mount- 
ings which can train about 10°. 


NORWAY 


NEw ConstructTion.—tThe destroyer ‘‘ Gyller ’’ attained a speed of 31.96 knots 
on a six-hours run. She was commissioned on the ist July last. 


SWEDEN 


New ConstructTion.—Funds have been voted for the financial year 1939-40 to 
make provision for building two coast-defence vessels ; each of these will carry 
four 4.8-in. guns, and will have a speed of 22 knots. It is estimated that each will 
cost 37,000,000 kroner. 
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SOVIET UNION 

NavaL Revirew.—Navy Day was celebrated throughout the Soviet Union on 
the 24th July, and a naval review was held at Kronstadt and Leningrad. The new 
cruiser ‘‘ Kirov,” two leaders—the ‘‘ Minsk” and ‘‘Leningrad,’’ four new 1400-ton 
destroyers, and a number of submarines were anchored in the Neva for the occasion. 
It is reported that the appearance of the ships was smart and the moral and bearing 
of the men excellent, but that of the officers was not so good. 

FLEET EXERCISES IN THE Battic.—Extensive exercises were carried out by 
the Baltic Fleet between the 14th and 17th July. Fifty ships took part. These 
included two battleships, a cruiser, destroyers, guard ships, submarines and a 
number of M.T.B’s. Except for a breakdown in the boiler-room of the flagship, 
““ October Revolution,” the exercises appear to have passed off successfully. They 
seem to have been intended largely for propaganda purposes, especially in Finland 
and the Baltic States. 

BLAcK SEA FLEET.—The battleships ‘‘ Paris Commune ”’ and “‘ Marat ”’ carried 
out long range practice at towing targets in the summer. In the case of the latter 
ship this included indirect firing using aircraft spotting. It is reported that the 
results of the latter practice were most successful. 

NavaL Commissars.—Naval Political Schools have now been established to 
enter and train candidates for the Naval Political Service (Commissars). Previously 
this branch was recruited from junior serving officers of all branches, petty officers 
and lower ratings. The new arrangement will put it on a permanent footing and 
provide a considerable reinforcement of this personnel. 


UNITED STATES 

FLAG APPOINTMENT.—Admiral Thomas C. Hart succeeded Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell as Commander-in-Chief of the Asiatic Fleet on the 25th July. 

Admiral Yarnell has been awarded the Distinguished Service Medal by Congress 
for his skill and devotion to duty since October, 1936, during which period “ he has 
rendered services of the highest order and greatest value to the United States in 
protecting American interests in the areas affected by the Sino-Japanese hostilities.’ 

WARSHIPS ON THE GREAT Lakes.—The Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817 prohibits 
the construction of war vessels on the Great Lakes, but it has been agreed between 
the Governments of Canada and the United States that the building of warships by 
either country for “ tide-water service ’’ only would not be a violation of that 
Treaty. Each Government, however, will provide the other with full particulars 
of any such vessels prior to the commencement of their construction. 

Under this agreement one 170-foot submarine chaser is being: built by the 
Defoe Boat and Motor Works, Bay City, Michigan. 
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His Majesty THE KING 

Visits TO TRoops.—The King paid a surprise visit, during September, 19309, 
to troops who are in training in the West of England. Touring a wide area, His 
Majesty shook hands with and talked to many hundreds of officers and other ranks. 
Accompanied by two General Officers and a party of Aides-de-Camp, he visited in 
turn all the units that go to make up a Division of all arms. Everywhere he went, 
he expressed high satisfaction with the excellent morale and health of officers and 
other ranks. 

The King and Queen also visited a training centre in Hampshire, where they 
saw as many troops as possible engaged in normal training. It was the Queen’s 
first visit to the troops since the war began. At several places Their Majesties left 
their car, and officers were presented to them. Hundreds of young soldiers had 
a close view of the King and Queen as they stood talking to the groups of officers. 
Their Majesties, who received a magnificent reception from the troops, seemed to 
be deeply impressed by the spirit shown by all ranks. 


‘ HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
The King has approved the appointment of the Queen as Commandant-in-Chief 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 
The War Office announces that H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor has taken up a 
Staff appointment abroad. In order that His Royal Highness may be able to serve 
in this capacity, the King has been pleased to permit him to relinquish temporarily 
the rank of Field-Marshal and to assume that of Major-General, with effect from 
5th September, 1939. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 
The King has approved the appointment of Major-General H.R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, Earl of Ulster, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Persdénal 
A.D.C. to the King, to be Chief Liaison Officer, British Field Force. 


H.R.H. THE’ DUKE oF CONNAUGHT 

The Duke of Connaught, accompanied by Princess Helena Victoria, inspected 
a military camp in the Aldershot Command. The Duke of Connaught, who spent 
nearly an hour in the camp, walked without a stick from his car to the parade 
ground, where he was received with a royal salute. 

The Duke of Connaught also visited a barracks where Grenadier and Irish 
Guards were stationed. His Royal Highness wore the uniform of a Field-Marshal. 
His visit was informal, and he spent some time watching the troops, who continued 
their normal training. On leaving, he was loudly cheered. 
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To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE,KING.—His Majesty has approved of the following 
appointments as A.D.Cs to the King :— 

Colonel G. V. W. Hill, D.S.O. ‘ 

Colonel (temp. Brig.) M. D. Gambier-Parry, M.C. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.) N. M. de la P. Beresford-Peirse, D.S.O. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.) A. I. Macdougall, D.S.O., M.C. 

Colonel (temp. Brig.) J. N. THomson, D.S.O., M.C. 

To BE COLONELS AND COLONEL-COMMANDANTS.—Colonel (honorary Brigadier- 
General) Lord Gowrie, V.C., P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., to be Colonel, 
1st King’s Dragoon Guards. ; 

Lieutenant-General H. M. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., to be Colonel-Commandant, 
2nd Battalion, The Rifle Brigade (Prince Consort’s Own), with effect from roth 
October, 1939. ; 

Major-General H. E. Franklyn, D.S.O., M.C., to be Colonel, The Green Howards 
(Alexandra, Princess of Wales’ Own Yorkshire Regiment), with effect from 21st 
August, 1939. 

» PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 

The War Office announces the following promotions and appointments :— 

CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL StaFF.—General Sir Edmund Ironside, 
G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH FIELD Force.—General Lord Gort, V.C. 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., M.C. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE HoME Forcrs.—General Sir Walter Kirke, 
G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

General Sir Edmund Ironside has been Inspector-General of the Overseas Forces 
since June, 1939. He is 59 years of age. 

General Lord Gort, who is 53, has been Chief of the Imperial General Staff since 
December, 1937. On his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of the British Field 
Force, General Lord Gort was received in audience by His Majesty the King at 
Buckingham Palace, where he stayed more than an hour. General Lord Gort 
wore khaki service uniform and arrived at the Palace in a car driven by a woman 
in the Auxiliary Territorial Service. On the bonnet of the car was a small Union 
Jack, which is flown only by the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

General Sir Walter Kirke was appointed Inspector-General of the Home Forces 
in May, 1939. He is 62 years of age. For the past three years he has been Director- 
General of the Territorial Army. 

To BE Deputy CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL StTarF.—Major-General P. 
Neame, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., to be Deputy C.1.G.S., and to be Lieutenant-General. 

To BE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF.—Major-General 
Laurence Carr, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Assistant C.I.G.S. 

To BE LifUTENANT-GENERAL.—Major-General D. §. Collins, C.B., D.S.O., 
Director of Fortifications and Works at the War Office, to be local Lieutenant- 
General in the new appointment of Controller of Engineer Services. 

‘§.To BE ADJUTANT-GENERAL TO THE BRITISH FIELD Forcre.—Lieutenant-General 
Sir Douglas Brownrigg, hitherto Director-General of the Territorial Army, has been 
appointed Adjutant-General to the British Field Force. 

To BE GENERAL.—Lieut-General Sir John G. Dill, K.C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O. to be 
General as from 1st October. Lieut-General Sir Henry Jackson, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
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D.S.O., Colonel, The Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, to be General with 
seniority of 5th December, 1937, next below General Sir John Brind, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., Colonel-Commandant, R.A. 

To BE GENERAL OFFICERS COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF.—Lieutenant-General Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.C., to be G.O.C.-in-Chief, the British Land 
Forces in the Middle East. 

Lieutenant-General A. F. Brooke, C.B., D.S.O., to be G.O.C.-in-Chief, Southern 
Command, with effect from 28th July, 1939. 

Major-General Sir Frederick A. Pile, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be G.O.C.-in- 
Chief, Anti-Aircraft Command, Territorial Army. 

Lieutenant-General R. H. Haining, C.B., D.S.O., to be G.O.C.-in-Chief, Western 
Command. 

Major-General C. N. F. Broad, C.B., D.S.O., to be G.O.C.-in-Chief, Eastern 
Command, India, from 2nd April, 1940, and to be Lieutenant-General. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bertie D. Fisher, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (from the 
Retired List), to be G.O.C. of a Command. 

To BE QUARTER-MASTER-GENERAL IN INDIA.—Major-General A, F. Hartley, 
C.B., D.S.O., Indian Army, to be Q.M.G. in India, from 16th March, 1940. 

To BE COMMANDERS OF TERRITORIAL Divisions.—The following officers have 
been appointed as Commanders of Territorial Divisions :— 

Major-General R. J. Collins, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers. 2 

Brigadier H. O. Curtis, D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier F. E. Hotblack, D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 


Major-General W. N. Herbert, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Regular Army Reserve of 
Officers. 


Colonel R. Le Fanu, D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier R. L. Petre, D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier A. W. Purser, O.B.E., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Major-General G, T. Raikes, C.B., D.S.O., Regular Army Reserve of Officers. 

Brigadier S. R. Wason, M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier H. Willans, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., Territorial Army, with the rank of 
Major-General, Territorial Army. 

Brigadier H. B. D. Willcox, D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier F. V. B. Witts, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., with the rank of Major-General. 

To BE Major-GENERAL.—Brigadier A. R. Godwin-Austen, O.B.E., M.C., with 
the rank of Major-General, to be Commander of a Division, Regular Army. Major- 
General Godwin-Austen is 50 years of age. During the Great War he served in 
Gallipoli, Egypt and Mesopotamia. Since the war he has been on the Staff in Egypt 
and at the War Office. 

Brigadier F. L. M. Crossman, D.S.O., M.C., to be Commander, 1st Anti-Aircraft 
Division, T.A., with the rank of Major-General. Major-General Crossman has been 
Commander of the Royal Artillery at Aldershot since 1st September, 1938. 

Brigadier G. de Courcy Glover, D.S.O., M.C., to be Major-General and to 
command a District in India. Major-General Glover is 52 and joined the 
South Staffordshire Regiment in 1906. In France, during the Great War, he was 
twice wounded, six times mentioned in despatches and four times decorated. 


12 
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Colonel C. A. Heydeman, M.C., to be Major-General and to command a District 
in India. 

Brigadier R. H. Dewing, D.S.O., M.C., to be Major-General (temp.) and to hold 
a Major-General’s Command. 


ARMED Forces Act 

UNIFICATION OF THE ARMY.—The British Army is now a single unit, and various 
important changes in Army administration have been brought about by the passing 
of the Armed Forces (Conditions of Service) Act. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secretary of State for War, moving the second reading of the 
Armed Forces (Conditions of Service) Bill, said that its first object was to authorize 
enlistments in the armed forces for.the duration of the emergency, instead of for 
fixed periods. The second was to enable enlistments for general service. Instead 
of joining a particular regiment a man would join for general service with the 
Territorial Army. The third object was to authorize the compulsory transfer 
from corps to corps and the posting of a soldier to any unit of a corps. The fourth 
object’was to authorize the ordering of the Territorial Army and the Auxiliary Air 
Force out of the United Kingdom, and the last object was to authorize the temporary 
demobilization of the armed forces during the period of emergency should they be 
required in industry. 

Except for a few members of the Territorial Army who enlisted before 31st 
October, 1933 (and did not give an undertaking to serve overseas or to be transferred 
in accordance with military necessity from corps to corps), all units of the Regular 
Army, the Territorial Army, the Militia, and other Auxiliary Forces henceforth 
become the British Army as a whole. 

The Territorial Army thus ceases to have an independent existence. The duties 
hitherto performed by the Director-General of the Territorial Army are merged in 
the general responsibility of the Army Council for the administration of the Army. 

Major-General Sir John Brown, hitherto Deputy Director-General of the 
Territorial Army, is appointed a Deputy Adjutant-General at the War Office with 
rank of Acting Lieutenant-General. Among other duties he will continue to advise 
the War Office upon Territorial Army matters still outstanding. 


CoMMISSIONS 

GRANT OF ComMMIssions.—The War Office has announced that no permanent 
Commissions in the Army will be given after the declaration of war, except to 
Cadets under training in Cadet Colleges and any other candidates from the Universi- 
ties, officers of the Supplementary Reserve and the Territorial Army, and Army 
Cadets who have already qualified for permanent Commissions or for admission to 
the Cadet Colleges. 

All other Commissions given after the declaration of war will be ‘‘ emergency 
Commissions in the land forces for the duration of the war.’’ The grant of all such 
Commissions will normally be into the rank of Second-Lieutenant, but officers who 
are normally appointed in peace-time direct to the rank of Lieutenant will continue 
to be commissioned to that rank. Such Commissions will be for a probationary 
period of three months in the first instance. This will apply to such existing 
organizations as the Officer Cadet Reserve and the Officers Emergency Reserve. 


Applicants who have one or other of the following qualifications will be con- 
sidered for the grant of immediate emergency Commissions :— 
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(i) Holders of Certificate ‘‘ B”’ gained in the Senior Division of the Officers 
Training Corps. 

(ii) Holders of the Officers Qualification Certificate gained in an officer- 
producing unit of the Territorial Army. 

(iii) Ex-officers of the Regular Army, Territorial Army, or Supplementary 
Reserve who are not members of the Regular Army Reserve of Officers 
or Territorial Army Reserve of Officers. 

Applicants who have one or other of the following qualifications will be con- 
sidered for vacancies in Officer Cadet training units for further training before being 
commissioned :— 

(i) Holders of Certificate ‘‘ A.”’ 

(ii) Candidates recommended for commissions by the authorities of a 
university. 

Applicants should be between 18 and 31 years of age. Applicants between the 
age of 31 and 60 may be accepted provided they have previous Commissioned Service 
in the Army, or are in possession of special technical, academic, or other special 
qualifications. 

When sufficient numbers have been obtained to fill requirements both for the 
grant of immediate Commissions and to ensure a continuous flow through the Officer 
Cadet training units, no further applications for Commissions will be considered, 
and all future officer requirements will be met by selection from among men who 
have served a period in the ranks, and have been recommended by Commanding 
Officers for training as officers. : 

The Army Gouncil reserve the right to recommend for the grant of immediate 
emergency Commissions at any time those whose special qualifications render them 
particularly suitable. 

Opportunities will also be provided for the gaining of emergency Commissions 
by individuals now serving, or who now enlist in the ranks of the Regular Army, 
Supplementary Reserve, Territorial Army, or the Militia. In this case the selection 
of those for immediate emergency Commissions, or for further training as officers, 
will be by merit on the recommendation of the officers commanding units, and no 
action will be taken by individuals themselves. 

Reception units will not deal with applications for Commissions from the ranks. 


War Office Poricy.—In respect of the grant of emergency Commissions, the 
policy of the War Office is that, as a general rule, all Commissions shall be obtained 
only after service in the ranks followed by a further specialized course of training at 
Officer Cadet training units. Recommendations for training at these establishments 
and subsequently for the grant of emergency Commissions will be by merit alone, 
and will be based upon the ability displayed by prospective candidates during their 
successive periods of training. 

In order to assist in meeting the initial requirements for immediate emergency 
Commissions and to provide for a steady flow of potential officers through Officer 
Cadet training units, an organization was set up on mobilization under which a 
reserve of suitabie material between the ages of 18 and 31 who possessed certain 
military qualifications was registered. Once the commitments referred to above 
have been met, however, this organization will cease, and no further names of men 
between these ages will be registered by it. Thereafter, all Commissions, except in 
the case of members of the Officers Emergency Reserve, which deals with men over 
the age of 31 who possess special military or technical qualifications, will be gained 
after service in the ranks as described above. 
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As regards opportunities for the gaining of Commissions by men who are now 
serving in the ranks of the Army, steps are being taken to register the names of 
those who possess the necessary qualifications and are recommended by their 
Commanding Officers for the grant of immediate emergency Commissions, and, in 
addition, the names of those who are recommended as being suitable and qualified 
for further training as officers. The latter will be dispatched to Officer Cadet 
training units as vacancies occur. 

University CANDIDATES.—As a guide to University authorities and under- 
graduates, it is announced that undergraduates who have registered at reception 
units for training as officers and have attained the age of 20 years, together with 
others in the same age group, will probably be called up for training at Officer Cadet 
training units or for a short preliminary period at other rank training units between 
now and December. 

It cannot be ensured that all these undergraduates will be called up in this 
period, as military qualifications have to be considered, but the number will probably 
be sufficiently large to warrant University authorities advising these undergraduates 
not to return to their Universities for the Michaelmas term. Eventually Com- 
missions in this age group will be gained only after service in the ranks, and the 
numbers now being registered at reception units are only sufficient to ensure a 
steady flow through Officer Cadet training units until material which has served 
its time in the ranks is available to be posted there. 

OFFICER CADET RESERVE.—Numerous applications have been received by the 
War Office from members of the Officer Cadet Reserve offering their services. As 
it will not be possible to answer all these queries in the near future, applicants are 
requested to comply with the following instructions without waiting for a reply 
from the War Office. 

Members of the Officer Cadet Reserve who are resident graduates or under- 
graduates at Universities should apply in writing to the secretary of the Joint 
Recruiting Board at their University. Those who are not resident graduates or 
undergraduates should apply in writing to the nearest Reception Unit. The following 
information should be given :— 


Date of birth. 

Whether a member of the Officer Cadet Reserve. 

Whether in possession of Certificate ‘‘ A’ or “ B,’’ or the Officers Qualifica- 
tion Certificate, giving in the case of Certificate “‘B’’ the Arm of the 
Service and date that the certificate was obtained. 

The branch of the Service for which the applicant has a preference, stating 
any particular qualifications. 

Applicants should await instructions before reporting in person to the Reception 
Unit or the Joint Recruiting Board. On reporting, they will be required to furnish 
proof of the above qualifications. 

Reception Units are established at all Universities except Aberystwyth, Bangor, 
Hull, Leicester and Swansea ; and also at the headquarters of the following Terri- 
torial Army Units :— 

Honourable Artillery Company. 

The Artists Rifles. 

The Inns of Court Regiment. 

22nd Battalion (Westminster Dragoons), Royal Tank Regiment. 


As the War Office procedure for the enrolment of candidates for Commissions in 
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the Army is now in being, no further enrolments for the Officer Cadet Reserve will 
be accepted. 
DRESS 

DRESS FOR OFFICERS AND WARRANT OFFICERS.—The Army Council ha adopted 
the following modifications in the dress of officers and other ranks for the duration 
of the war :— 

Full dress, undress and mess dress will not be worn on any occasion. Service 
dress or battle dress will be worn on all occasions by all ranks, except that officers 
on leave and all ranks at their stations may be permitted to wear plain clothes for 
the purpose of athletic exercises for which a special dress is necessary. 

The wearing of decorations and medals will cease. Medal ribands will, however, 
be worn both in service dress and battle dress. 

Officers and Warrant Officers Class 1, when wearing the Sam Browne belt 
without sword, will also wear it without a brace or frog. 

The sword will in future be worn by officers and Warrant Officers Class 1 of 
horsed units only, and the following procedure will be adopted :— 

OFFICERS.—Newly appointed officers, except those of horsed units, will not 
provide themselves with a sword, while the provision of a Sam Browne belt will be 
optional. Instead of the Sam Browne belt, a cloth belt in material to match the 
service dress jacket may be worn. This belt will be similar in design to that worn 
by officers of the Royal Air Force ; it will be 2 in. in width and fitted with a plain 
metal buckle. 

A scaled pattern cloth belt is held at the Pattern Room (Room 147), the War 
Office, and a sample is also being sent to each Command Headquarters at Home. 

The cloth belt may also be worn by any other officer as an alternative to the Sam 
Browne belt (without brace or frog) at his discretion. 

Warrant Officers Class 1 will not wear the cloth belt. 

Field-Marshals, General Officers, and substantive Colonels will wear the following 
head-dresses on occasions when the steel helmet is not worn :— 

With Service Dress—Cap, khaki, service dress, with badge, coloured band and 
plain peak, as detailed in paragraph 30, “‘ Dress Regulations for the Army, 1934.” 

With Battle Dress.—Cap, field service (coloured, with badge, as detailed in 
paragraph 314, “‘ Dress Regulations for the Army, 1934’). 

Officers below the rank of substantive Colonel will similarly wear the following 
head-dresses :— ' 

With Service Dress.—As at present prescribed for their regiment or corps in the 
appropriate section of ‘‘ Dress Regulations for the Army, 1934.” 

With Battle Dress.—Cap, field service (drab), with badge, similar to that at 
present worn by other ranks. These caps may, if desired, be obtained by officers 
on payment from the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, with other items of battle dress, 
as stocks permit. Officers of regiments, etc., for whom a special pattern head- 
dress is already authorized for wear on active service, e.g., 11th Hussars, Royal 
Tank Regiment, Scottish regiments, will retain those patterns. 

Officers who, on promotion to full Colonel (including acting, temporary, or 
war substantive rank) or appointment as Brigadier, are removed from the list of 
their regiment or corps will not, in future, adopt the uniform prescribed for these 
ranks in ‘‘ Dress Regulations for the Army, 1934,”’ paragraphs 261 ef seg. ; they will 
continue to wear regimental uniform with scarlet gorget patches on service dress 
and the appropriate badges of rank. 
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If promoted to the substantive rank of Major-General, the uniform prescribed 
for that rank will be adopted forthwith. 

Gorget patches will not be worn on battle dress. Commanders of formations 
only will wear a scarlet cord boss at each point of the collar of the battle dress 
blouse. Sealed patterns of this special distinction for Commanders will be available 
for inspection at the War Office (Room 147), and each Command Headquarters at 
Home. 

In the event of officers being unable to procure the present regulation pattern 
articles, buttons in composition of a colour to match the garment for which required, 
or brown leather, may be used on all jackets, etc., for which prescribed ; also rank 
badges in worsted embroidery instead of metal. It is to be understood that this 
does not authorize any change in articles already in wear, and is intended to apply 
only when the regulation patterns are clearly unobtainable. 

The letter “‘ T ”’ referred to in paragraphs 527 and 548, Territorial Army Regu- 
lations, will cease to be worn by officers for whom it has hitherto been prescribed. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mak&RIED OFFICERS’ ALLOWANCES.—An Army Order has been issued dealing 
with allowances of married officers during the present emergency and providing for 
issue of a “ family lodging allowance ”’ in aid of the cost of accommodation of a 
married officer’s family not accommodated at public expense :— 


An officer who is a widower or divorced may obtain the allowance if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. In the case of an officer below 30 years of age (who, in 
peace time does not receive allowances in respect of his family) the allowance will 
be at the following daily rates :— d. 


For wife only 
For wife and one child 
For wife and two or more children 
One child only 
Two or more children ws wi ; j aa 
The allowance in respect of accommodation of the sanity of an officer 30 years 
of age or over, will be at the rates and under the conditions (modifjed and relaxed 
in certain necessary respects) which are applicable to such an officer in peace. This 
will apply also to officers 30 years of age or over, called out for service or granted 
temporary commissions. 
The daily rates so issuable for the family of an officer 30 years of age or over 
when separated from his family vary (as in peace) according to rank, and are as 
follows :— 


Uurkurtk w YF 
DAAASO 


5 a. 

Ranks above Colonel II o 
Colonel 4 ie ie 9 6 
Lieutenant- Colonel : June-September .. 8 4 
October-May 9 6 

Major or Captain .. - 7 
Lieutenant or Second- Lieutenant 6 oO 


When a married officer 30 years of age or over is not ila from his family 
he will receive the allowances issuable in peace in respect of lodging, furniture, fuel 
and light for himself and his family. The Order applies only to officers who are 
remunerated (as will usually be the case) on a basis of ordinary full pay and allow- 
ances and not to officers who receive consolidated rates of pay. 
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Broadly, the recognition of an officer’s family for which the Order provides is 
afforded to the following members :—Wife : unmarried daughters, step-daughters 
or statutorily adopted daughters, dependent on him and residing with him or at 
school; sons, step-sons, under 18 years of age; provided, in each case, that he 
provides financially for their maintenance. 

Officers on the Indian or Burma establishment do not come within the scope of 
the Order, which states that separate instructions will be issued, if and when 
necessary, regarding such officers. 

RETIRED PAY AND PENSIONS FOR OFFICERS.—A Royal Warrant presented by 
the Minister of Pensions, Sir Walter Womersley, for the retired pay and pensions, 
etc., of members of the Military Forces disabled and of the widows, children, and 
dependents of such members deceased in consequence of the present war has been 
published as a White Paper (Cmd. 6105, Stationery Office, price gd.). 

It is stated in the preamble that the Warrant shall apply to all members of the 
Military Forces and their widows, children, and dependents whose claims to retired 
pay, pensions, or other grants arise in respect of service after 2nd September, 1939, 
during the present war. In the case of such persons whose claims to retired pay, 
pensions, or other grants have been dealt with under previous Warrants the terms 
of this Warrant may, if more beneficial to them, be applied with retrospective effect 
from 3rd September, 1939, but no retired pay, pension, or other grant to such a 
member or to his widow, children, or dependent shall be reassessed to his or her 
disadvantage. 

Non-REGULAR OFFICERS.—The disability retired pay for non-Regular officers 
at the rate proportionate to rank and degree of disablement varies as follows : 
Colonel or higher rank, £300 a year for 100 per cent. disablement to {60 for less 
than 30 but not less than 20 per cent. disablement ; Lieutenant-Colonel, £250 to 
£50; Major, {200 to £40; Captain or Subaltern, £150 to £30. Regular officers 
will receive the awards for which they are eligible under the Warrant of 12th 
February, 1931. 

Officers, promoted from the ranks, who have less than 18 years total service, 
may be granted retired pay at the rate of £4 Ios. 6d. a year for each year of service 
as a Warrant Officer, Class II, a non-commissioned officer or man, and £9 Is. a year 
for each year of service as Warrant Officer, Class I, or commissioned officer, together 
with a disability element under the scale laid down in the Royal Warrant of 12th 
February, 1931. With 18 years or more service he will be paid on the existing 
scale, together with disability element. 

ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. DISABLEMENT.—The yearly rates of family allowances 
for an officer with 100 per cent. disablement are :— 


£ 
(a) For a wife ie a - oe bis es eo 25 
(b) For children :— 

(i) If an allowance under (a) is in issue :— 

For the 1st child ee we we ee 

For the 2nd child és ie ele vient BF 

For the 3rd child aie Av és =</ 380 
(ii) If no allowance under (qa) is in issue :— 

For the 1st child ree éls a> sa 28 

For the 2nd child o% és = dul 20 

For the 3rd child bie eis de ‘ojos 


For the 4th child 
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OFFIcERS’ Wipows.—Officers’ widows may be granted pensions at the appro- 
priate yearly rate as follows: Field-Marshal, {600; General, {450; Lieutenant- 
General, £375 ; Major-General, {300 ; Brigadier, {240 ; Colonel, £200; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, £180 ; Major, {140 ; Captain, {100 ; Lieutenant, {90 ; Second-Lieutenant, 
£90. 

Gratuities, in addition to pensions, may be granted to officers’ widows as follows : 
Field-Marshal, {2000; General, {1500; Lieutenant-General, £1250; Major- 
General, {1000; Brigadier, {800; Colonel, {600; Lieutenant-Colonel, £450; 
Major, £300; Captain, {200; Lieutenant, 150; Second-Lieutenant, £100. 

Ex-REGULAR OFFICERS’ EMPLOYMENT BuREAU.—The ex-Regular Officers’ Em- 
ployment Bureau which was at Lion House, 72 Red Lion Street, has now moved to 
Watergate House, York Buildings, Adelphi. 


INDIA 

INDIAN CAVALRY ARMOURED REGIMENTS.—It was only last year that a start 
was made in mechanizing the Indian Army. The first units to be selected for 
‘“ conversion ’’ were two Indian Cavalry Regiments, the 13th D.C.O. Lancers and 
the Scinde Horse (14th P.W.O. Cavalry). The change-over from the horse to the 
machine has now been completed in these two units. The Indian cavalry soldier 
has proved himself wonderfully adaptable to the new training, and has displayed 
unexpected capacity in acquiring technical knowledge. 

The primary task of these regiments will be watch and ward on the N.W. Frontier 
of India. For this purpose, two types of armoured vehicles are included in their 
composition : armoured cars and light tanks. 

(See also “‘ Rearmament in India,’’ p. 695 of this JOURNAL.) 


EguitaTION ScHOOL, SaAuGOR.—The Equitation School at Saugor has been 
closed because of the mechanization of the cavalry. 


FOREIGN 


ITALY 


The higher organization of the Italian Army has been recast, and the forces 
have been allotted to two main groups of armies. The Prince of Piedmont, heir 
to the throne of Italy, and Marshal Graziani, former Viceroy of Abyssinia, have 
been appointed to the chief commands. No details revealing where the groups are 
to be stationed have been published, but it is announced that Genetals Marinetti 
and Grossi will be in command under the Prince of Piedmont, and Generals Ambrosi 
and Bastico, formerly C.-in-C. of the Italian Forces in Spain, under Marshal 
Graziani. The supreme commander of all the Italian Armed Forces, a post which 
corresponds broadly to that of General Gamelin in France, is Marshal Badoglio, 
formerly C.-in-C. of the Italian Armies in Abyssinia. 

Marshal de Bono, the veteran officer, who was the first C.-in-C. during the 
Abyssinian War, has been charged with the inspection of the Italian defences 
along the whole of the French frontier. In his report, submitted to Signor Mussolini 
he has declared that the defence system on the Western frontier, with the help of 
Providence, which has afforded the bulwark of the Alps, will not allow the enemy 
to set foot on the sacred soil of Italy. This attitude of mind is in significant contrast 
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to that of earlier and more exuberant times, when the slogan ran: ‘“ Forward ! 
On to Nice, Corsica and Tunisia.”’ 


UNITED STATES 

“The U.S. Army modernized 75-mm. gun is the best divisional light gun 
developed to date in any army.” This claim is put forward by General Malin 
Craig, former Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, who states also that there is a reported 
trend abroad to displace the light field gun by a heavier weapon in certain units of 
divisional artillery. Although a heavier weapon can, of course, fire a heavier shell, 
the range of the proposed weapon would be somewhat less than that of the 
modernized 75-mm. calibre (3-in.), 

The last developed model of the 105-mm. (4-in.) howitzer is heavier than the 
75-mm. gun and requires a considerably longer period to get into action. Time isa 
vital factor in opening fire with artillery which is acting in direct support of 
infantry ; any increase in this time must be accepted with caution. 

The modernized 75-mm. gun is a high-speed weapon with a range of about 
13,500 yards. The arc of fire is fourteen times as great as that of the non-modernized 
gun. Recent tests indicate that in firing at moving targets, such as A.F.V’s, the 
modernized weapon will obtain more than twice the number of hits than the older 
type of gun. In the manufacture of artillery, the recoil system is the choke point. 
In modernizing the 75-mm. gun, only a new carriage is required; the tube and 
recoil system are the same as in the war-time gun. The cost of modernizing a 75-mm. 
gun is approximately £1600, while the cost of manufacturing a 105-mm. howitzer 
is approximately £5000. (Army Ordnance, September—October, 1939). 




















AIR NOTES 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


H.M. THE KING 

The King, wearing the uniform of Marshal of the Royal Air Force, paid a visit 
on 6th September to the headquarters of the R.A.F. Fighter Command. With the 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief he went into the control rooms and studied the 
organization. 

The King afterwards visited various units of the Royal Air Force and had an 
opportunity of meeting personally officers and men who on 4th September took 
part in the bombing raid on the German fleet at Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel. 


MOBILIZATION 

An order for the general mobilization of the Royal Air Force was signed by the 
King on 1st September. A notice issued by the Air Ministry stated that all airmen 
of the R.A.F. Reserve (including the Volunteer Reserve) were required to proceed 
immediately to their places of joining without waiting for the receipt of their 
official notices to join. The notice concluded: ‘“‘ The whole of the Auxiliary Air 
Force, the Auxiliary Air Force Reserve, and the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force have 
already been called up. Any members of these air forces who have not yet received 
instructions are to report to their units immediately.” 


PROMOTIONS 

Air Marshal Sir William G. S. Mitchell, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., 
has been granted the acting rank of Air Chief Marshal (unpaid), with effect from 
oth September. : 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Albert V. J. Richardson, K.B.E., C.B., Medical Branch, is 
promoted to the rank of Air Marshal, to date 1st August. 

Air Commodore André A. Walser, M.C., D.F.C., has been granted the acting 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal (unpaid), to date 1st August. 

Group Captains J. O. Andrews, D.S.O., M.C., and J. C. Slessor, D.S.O., M.C., 
have been promoted to the rank of Air Commodore, to date 1st September. 

Group Captain R. L. G. Marix, D.S.O., has been granted the acting rank of Air 
Commodore (unpaid), to date 23rd August. 

Group Captain K. C. Buss, O.B.E., has been granted the acting rank of Air 
Commodore (unpaid), to date rst August. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
The King has been graciously pleased to approve the following awards :-— 
Distinguished Service Order.—Squadron Leader H. D. McGregor. 
Distinguished Flying Cross.—F light Lieutenants I. W. Bray and W. E. Surplice ; 
Flying Officer (acting Flight Lieutenant) K. C. Doran; Flying Officers A. McPherson 
and E. T. Williams ; Pilot Officers A. I. H. Lynch and C. H. Dyson. 
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The awards made to Flying Officers K. C. Doran and A. McPherson were in 
recognition of gallantry displayed in flying operations against the enemy during 
the attacks on the German fleet at Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbuttel on 4th 
September. They were the first officers to be so decorated in the present war. 


APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments to take effect at the end of 1939 and early in 1940 
have been announced :— 

Air Marshal A. S. Barratt, C.B., C.M.G., M.C., to be Air Officer Commanding, 
Air Forces in India, vice Air Marshal Sir Philip B. Joubert de la Ferté, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Air Vice-Marshal A. G. R. Garrod, O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., to be Commandant, 
R.A.F. Staff College, vice Air Marshal Barratt. 

Air Commodore G. C. Bailey, D.S.O., to be Director of Equipment, Air Ministry, 
vice Air Vice-Marshal A. G. R. Garrod. 

The following have also been announced :— 

Air Vice-Marshal R. E. Saul, D.F.C., to command No. 13 Group, with effect 
from 24th July, 1939. 

Group Captain J. W. Cordingley, C.B.E., to be Director of Manning, Air Ministry, 
with effect from 17th July, 1939, and granted acting rank of Air Commodore (paid). 

Group Captain D. F. Stevenson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., has been appointed Air 
Aide-de-Camp to the King, in succession to Group Captain F. L. Robinson, D.S.O., 
M.C., D.F.C., who relinquished the appointment on his retirement on Ist May. 


RETIREMENTS 

The following retirements have been notified :— 

Air Vice-Marshal J. E. A. Baldwin, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., at his own request, to 
date 15th August. 

Group Captains.—H. J. F. Hunter, M.C., at his own request, to date 15th June ; 
L. C. Keeble, on account of ill health, to date 1st July ; J. B. Graham, M.C., A.F.C., 
at his own request, to date 1st July; I. T. Lloyd, C.B.E., at his own request, to 
date 31st July; the Hon. Laurence J. E. Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, to date 
18th August. 


PERSONNEL 

STRENGTH.—A Supplementary Estimate for Air Services published on 13th July 
showed an increase in the personnel strength as compared with the original Estimates 
in March of 32,000, the total being 140,000, as compared with 118,000. The Air 
Council stated that this increase was necessary to provide for various measures to 
augment the effectiveness of the R.A.F.; the formation of additional squadrons for 
the protection of overseas territories and trade, announced in Pariiament ; and the 
permanent manning of sections of the balloon barrage squadrons. Personnel 
strength of the Regular Force had thus been multiplied nearly five times in as many 
years, as follows :-— 


1934 Air Estimates .. bis be -+ 31,000 
1935 Air Estimates .. o's a ie .» 45,000 
1936 Air Estimates .. “3 ais oe «+ 50,000 
1936 Supplementary Estimates 5 até -+ 55,000 


1937 Air Estimates .. a wit ives +» 70,000 
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1938 Air Estimates .. ae te .- 83,000 
1938 Supplementary Estimates .< she -- 96,000 
1939 Air Estimates .. aS mc .. 118,000 
1939 Supplementary Estimates ws ah 150,000 


The additional vote for money brought the Air Services otiohates for the year 
to £260,626,900, or nearly ten times the expenditure in 1935 (£27,515,185). 

VACANCIES FOR PiLtots.—The Air Ministry announced on 11th September that 
it has vacancies for experienced pilots suitable for employment on instructional and 
other flying of a non-operational nature. Age limits are 28 to 48, and commissions 
will be given to suitable candidates. Pilots with Reserve obligations should not 
apply. Entry forms can be obtained from the Air Ministry (S.7.E.), Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 

FLEET AIR ARM ComMIssions.—Following the transfer of administrative control 
of the Fleet Air Arm from the Air Ministry to the Admiralty, all officers of the 
R.N. and R.M. employed on pilot duties in aircraft relinquished, with effect from 
26th July, the temporary Air Force commissions they had held. 

NEw’: TECHNICAL BrRANcH.—It was announced on ist August that the Air 
Council had decided that it is in the interests of the efficiency of the Royal Air 
Force that a Technical Branch, as distinct from the General Duties Branch, should 
be formed for engineering, armament, and signals duties. It is considered that, 
in a modern air force, with its necessarily complicated equipment, it is not desirable 
or practicable to maintain a body of officers to discharge both the duties of first-rate 
pilots and those of highly skilled technicians. The higher posts in the new branch 
will be filled by officers who will be entered for continuous employment on technical 
duties. Specialists for photographic and navigation duties and for certain arma- 
ment duties will continue to be provided as at present by officers of the General 
Duties Branch who have received specialist training. 

OBSERVER Corps.—Members of the Observer Corps have been enrolled hitherto 
as special constables in order to facilitate the development of the organization. It 
has now become necessary for administrative reasons, and particularly in order to 
facilitate the payment of the personnel in time of war, to alter the organization of 
the Corps in this respect and to bring the personnel directly under the Air Ministry. 
The maximum remuneration will be £3 a week, and members will be eligible for the 
same non-effective benefits as are applicable to the general body of National Service 
volunteers. 

FoREIGN ATTACHMENTS.—The following attachments of foreign officers to 
R.A.F. Units were officially announced :— 

French Aiy Force.—Captain Duhaze, to the R.A.F. School of Air Navigation, 
from 3rd July; Lieutenant de la Taille, to the Central Flying School, from 24th 
July. 

Royal Hellenic Air Force.—Flight Sub-Lieutenant Margaritis and Flight Officer 
George Marcou, to the Central Flying School, from 24th July. 

Polish Air Force.—Lieutenant-Colonel Pilot J. Banjan, Captain Pilot B. 
Orlinski, Captain Pilot A. Wodarkiewicz and Engineer Pilot Roland Kalpas, to the 
Central Flying School, from 3rd July. 

Siamese Air Force.—Flying Officer Dawee Chulladrapya, to a Bomber Squadron 
of the R.A.F., from 3rd July. 

Finnish Aiy Force-—Captain T. Appelroth, to an Air Armament School, for 
one week from 21st August. 
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GENERAL 


SQUADRON BapGEs.—The King has approved the following badges and mottoes 
for the units concerned :— 


Unit. Badge. Motto. 
No. 30 Balloon Barrage A spider’s web. Teneo Tenebo. 
No. 4 Balloon Centre.. A spider and web. Irretimus Hostes. 
No. 7 Squadron .. Ona hurt seven mullets of six Per Diem Per Noctem. 


points forming a representa- 
tion of the constellation 
Ursa Major. 
No. 52 Squadron .. A lion rampant guardant Sudore Quam Sanguine. 
holding in the fore paws a 
flash of lightning. 


No. 226 Squadron .. Ona fountain a decrescent. Non sibi sed patria. 

No. 902 Balloon Squad- A plant of sundew. Hostibus Obviam. 
ron, 

No. 1 School of Tech- Ona mound a beech tree. Crescentes Discimus. 


nical Training. ’ 

RIFLE CHALLENGE Cup.—The Secretary of State for Air has presented to the 
R.A.F. Small Arms Association a challenge cup for service rifle shooting for com- 
petition annually between the University air squadrons. The shoot for 1939, held 
under Ashburton conditions, was won by the Cambridge University Squadron. 

Sassoon Breguest.—Under the will of the late Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P., who 
was twice Under-Secretary of State for Air, a sum has been left to the Treasury 
Solicitor, the income to be applied at each half-yearly passing out of Cadets from 
the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, in a prize for the Cadet who, in the opinion of the 
Commandant of the College, shall be the best all round, excepting the winner of the 
Sword of Honour. 

GiFT FoR RECREATION.—Lord Rothermere, who was the first Secretary of State 
for Air when the Air Ministry was created in 1918, has made a gift of £10,000 for 
the general benefit of R.A.F. sport and recreation, with particular reference to 
inter-unit competitions. The gift will be administered by a committee representa- 
tive of the Service, and the name of Lord Rothermere will be associated with the 
prizes. 


WoMEN’sS AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


The King has approved the formation of a separate women’s service to be 
called the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force for duty with the R.A.F. during the war, 
and has also approved for this force a uniform of Royal Air Force blue. Miss J. 
Trefusis Forbes, previously an officer in the Auxiliary Territorial Service, has been 
appointed to the Air Ministry as Director of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, with 
the rank of Senior Controller, and relative air force rank as Air Commodore. 

The age limits are from 18 to 43, but candidates with previous service will be 
accepted up to 50. Applicants accepted are enrolled as cooks, mess orderlies, 
equipment assistants, motor-transport drivers, clerks, telephone and teleprinter 
operators, and fabric workers. The daily rates of pay for officers range from 
7s. tod. for a junior officer to £1 2s. 4d. for a senior officer. The pay of airwomen 
varies according to the duties and the rank held, but is from 1s. 4d. a day upwards. 
All ranks receive uniform and other necessaries free. Where rations and accommo- 
dation are not provided free, allowances in lieu are granted. The addresses of the 
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other flying of a non-operational nature. Age limits are 28 to 48, and commissions 
will be given to suitable candidates. Pilots with Reserve obligations should not 
apply. Entry forms can be obtained from the Air Ministry (S.7.E.), Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 

FLEET AIR ARM Commissions.—Following the transfer of administrative control 
of the Fleet Air Arm from the Air Ministry to the Admiralty, all officers of the 
R.N. and R.M. employed on pilot duties in aircraft relinquished, with effect from 
26th July, the temporary Air Force commissions they had held. 


NEw: TECHNICAL Brancu.—It was announced on ist August that the Air 
Council had decided that it is in the interests of the efficiency of the Royal Air 
Force that a Technical Branch, as distinct from the General Duties Branch, should 
be formed for engineering, armament, and signals duties. It is considered that, 
in a modern air force, with its necessarily complicated equipment, it is not desirable 
or practicable to maintain a body of officers to discharge both the duties of first-rate 
pilots and those of highly skilled technicians. The higher posts in the new branch 
will be filled by officers who will be entered for continuous employment on technical 
duties. Specialists for photographic and navigation duties and for certain arma- 
ment duties will continue to be provided as at present by officers of the General 
Duties Branch who have received specialist training. 


OBSERVER Corps.—Members of the Observer Corps have been enrolled hitherto 
as special constables in order to facilitate the development of the organization. It 
has now become necessary for administrative reasons, and particularly in order to 
facilitate the payment of the personnel in time of war, to alter the organization of 
the Corps in this respect and to bring the personnel directly under the Air Ministry. 
The maximum remuneration will be £3 a week, and members will be eligible for the 
same non-effective benefits as are applicable to the general body of National Service 
volunteers. 

FoREIGN ATTACHMENTS.—The following attachments of foreign officers to 
R.A.F. Units were officially announced :— 

French Aiy Force.—Captain Duhaze, to the R.A.F. School of Air Navigation, 
from 3rd July; Lieutenant de la Taille, to the Central Flying School, from 24th 
July. 

Royal Hellenic Air Force.—Flight Sub-Lieutenant Margaritis and Flight Officer 
George Marcou, to the Central Flying School, from 24th’ July. 

Polish Airy Force.—Lieutenant-Colonel Pilot J. Banjan, Captain Pilot B. 
Orlinski, Captain Pilot A. Wodarkiewicz and Engineer Pilot Roland Kalpas, to the 
Central Flying School, from 3rd July. 

Siamese Aty Force.—Flying Officer Dawee Chulladrapya, to a Bomber Squadron 
of the R.A.F., from 3rd July. 

Finnish Aty Force.—Captain T. Appelroth, to an Air Armament School, for 
one week from 21st August. 
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GENERAL 


SQuaDRON BapGEs.—The King has approved the following badges and mottoes 
for the units concerned :— 


Unit. Badge. Motto. 
No. 30 Balloon Barrage A spider’s web. Teneo Tenebo. 
No. 4 Balloon Centre.. A spider and web. Irretimus Hostes. 
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points forming a representa- 
tion of the constellation 
Ursa Major. 
No. 52 Squadron .. A lion rampant guardant Sudore Quam Sanguine. 
holding in the fore paws a 
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No. 226 Squadron .. Ona fountain a decrescent. Non sibi sed patria. 

No. 902 Balloon Squad- A plant of sundew. Hostibus Obviam. 
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No. 1 School of Tech- Ona mound a beech tree. Crescentes Discimus. 
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RIFLE CHALLENGE Cup.—The Secretary of State for Air has presented to the 
R.A.F. Small Arms Association a challenge cup for service rifle shooting for com- 
petition annually between the University air squadrons. The shoot for 1939, held 
under Ashburton conditions, was won by the Cambridge University Squadron. 


Sassoon Beguest.—Under the will of the late Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P., who 
was twice Under-Secretary of State for Air, a sum has been left to the Treasury 
Solicitor, the income to be applied at each half-yearly passing out of Cadets from 
the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, in a prize for the Cadet who, in the opinion of the 
Commandant of the College, shall be the best all round, excepting the winner of the 
Sword of Honour. 


GIFT FOR RECREATION.—Lord Rothermere, who was the first Secretary of State 
for Air when the Air Ministry was created in 1918, has made a gift of £10,000 for 
the general benefit of R.A.F. sport and recreation, with particular reference to 
inter-unit competitions. The gift will be administered by a committee representa- 
tive of the Service, and the name of Lord Rothermere will be associated with the 
prizes. 


Women’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


The King has approved the formation of a separate women’s service to be 
called the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force for duty with the R.A.F. during the war, 
and has also approved for this force a uniform of Royal Air Force blue. Miss J. 
Trefusis Forbes, previously an officer in the Auxiliary Territorial Service, has been 
appointed to the Air Ministry as Director of the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, with 
the rank of Senior Controller, and relative air force rank as Air Commodore. 

‘The age limits are from 18 to 43, but candidates with previous service will be 
accepted up to 50. Applicants accepted are enrolled as cooks, mess orderlies, 
equipment assistants, motor-transport drivers, clerks, telephone and teleprinter 
operators, and fabric workers. The daily rates of pay for officers range from 
7s. tod. for a junior officer to £1 2s. 4d. for a senior officer. The pay of airwomen 
varies according to the duties and the rank held, but is from Is. 4d. a day upwards. 
All ranks receive uniform and other necessaries free. Where rations and accommo- 
dation are not provided free, allowances in lieu are granted. The addresses of the 
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local W.A.A.F. Company Headquarters can be obtained from any Territorial Army 
and Auxiliary Air Force Association. 


CIVIL AVIATION 

FLy1nG RESTRICTED.—From midnight on 31st August, restrictions were placed 
on the flight of all civil aircraft, whether British or foreign, within the United 
Kingdom under the Air Navigation (Emergency Restriction) Order, 1939. The 
prohibited area comprised the portion of England and Scotland (and the territorial 
waters) East of a line drawn in a northerly direction from a point near Poole by way 
of Salisbury, Kingsclere, Oxford and Pershore, to a point in the Pennines five miles 
East of Aysgarth, North Riding, the line passing to the West of Birmingham and 
through Cannock, Leek and Skipton; thence in a north-westerly direction to a 
point near Riccarton Junction in Roxburgh, north-westerly to a point near Wishaw, 
Lanarkshire, due north to Stirling, and thence north-easterly via Perth to Stone- 
haven in Kincardineshire. 

Prohibited areas included the neighbourhood of Invergordon, Castletown 
(Weymonth), Plymouth and Scapa Flow. All landplanes entering the United 
Kingdom must do so ateShoreham Airport, Belfast Harbour Airport, Bristol (Whit- 
church) Airport, Liverpool (Speke) Airport or Perth Airport. All flying boats 
entering must do so at Poole Harbour or Pembroke Dock Airports. No flying 
between sunset and sunrise is permitted, and there are restrictions on height, the 
carriage of arms, explosives, photographic apparatus, and the like. 


FOREIGN 


BELGIUM 

PowER Boats.—Two 37-ft. 6-in. aircraft tenders of make and pattern similar 
to those used by the Royal Air Force are being supplied by the British Power Boat 
Co. Ltd., Hythe, Southampton, to /’Administration de la Marine of Belgium for 
use by the Belgian Air Ministry. 

The boats will have British radio apparatus and searchlight gear adapted to 
the particular requirements by the British Power Boat Co. They will be fully 
bonded and screened for radio reception and transmission. A machine-gun is 
mounted on the wheelhouse. 

After trials in Southampton Water, the power boats will go to Belgium by sea 
under their own power. The value of the contract is about £6000, and delivery is 
expected in about eight weeks. 

The boats have two Gray Eight-135 marine motors with forward clutches, 
reverse gears and electric starting equipment. At full throttle these give a maximum 
speed of 27 knots. Cruising at 22 knots the range is approximately 126 sea miles. 
The boats can carry about 34 tons of dead weight stowed low in the ship. (The 
‘ Aeroplane, oth August). 

FINLAND 

From a geographical and climatic point of view, Finland does not appear to 
be a suitable country for operating aircraft, but in recent years a great effort has 
been made to develop military aviation, and aircraft of high quality have been 
acquired. According to a foreign Press report, the Finnish air forces are com- 
manded by a General under the direction of the Ministry of National Defence. 
There are six bases with one squadron stationed at each; two bases are devoted 
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to fighters and three to seaplanes, whilst at Santahamina, besides a fourth seaplane 
base, there are also a school for mechanics and a testing establishment and store, 
The administrative headquarters is at Kauhava where there are also schools for 
pilots and observers. 

The national aeronautical industry is not yet well developed and most of the 
aircraft and accessories are imported, except when manufactured under licence. 
There are, however, factories at Helsinki and Tampere which produce two types 
of light reconnaissance biplanes—the ‘‘ Tuiskut’’ and ‘‘ Viima.’’ Seaplanes of 
a type known as the “‘ Kotka”’ are also built at home. The imported aircraft 
include Avro ‘‘ Ansons,’’ Bristol ‘‘ Blenheims ”’ and “ Bulldogs,’’ Hawker “ Harts ”’ 
and “ Furys’”’ from Great Britain; Fokker ‘“C.10” and “ D.21” from the 
Netherlands. The latter are in future to be produced under licence at Tampere. 
Altogether Finland possesses 200 first-line service aircraft. 


FRANCE 


Output.—During August, 1914, French aircraft factories turned out 50 
machines. Four years later, August, 1918, accounted for 2912 aeroplanes and 
4320 engines, roughly 100 aeroplanes and 140 engines per day. When the Armistice 
came, the output reached one machine every quarter of an hour for 24 hours a 
day, and one engine every 10 minutes. The total war production comprised 51,143 
aeroplanes and 92,386 engines, out of which 9460 machines were supplied to various 
allied air corps, amongst them some 2000 to the Royal Flying Corps. 

These figures are not widely known, but deserve some audience as a testimony 
of French possibilities under the pressure of necessity, even at a time when an 
important fraction of the national territory—and one specially well equipped 
industrially at that—was occupied by the enemy. Admittedly, war-time machines 
and engines were far less intricate pieces of machinery than their modern counter- 
parts, but the fact remains that despite difficulties of every conceivable kind, a 
new industry had been built and developed with perfect success. 

To-day France has made a big financial effort for her military aircraft production, 
as witnessed by the following figures relating to Budget Appropriations for the 
flying equipment of Air Army units. For 1933 to 1939, normal appropriations 
amount to 16,263 million francs ({92,400,000), Various additional credits have 
been allowed, bringing up the total for 1939 to 11,531 million francs (£65,500,000). 

In order to insure continuity in the production programme, Parliament has 
allowed the expenditure for 1940 of a sum amounting to 14.5 billlion francs 
(£82,500,000). All these credits are distinct from current expenses of the Air 
Army and refer exclusively to the production programme. 

TypEs OF AEROPLANES.—For the time being, the military production of the 
French aeronautical industry is concentrated on the following types :— 

Single-Seat Fighters——Morane-Saulnier 406, 860 h.p, Hispano Suiza, which 
equips a certain number of fighting units, and Bloch 151, 1000 h.p. Gnome et 
Rhone. The lighter type is the all-wood Caudron 714, 450 h.p. Renault. 

Observation, Ground Attack and Light Bombing.—The present standard type is 
the Potez 637 twin-engined monoplane fitted with either Hispano or Gnome et 
Rhone. The Breguet 691, intended for ground attack or light bombing, is a 
particularly interesting type, combining remarkable manceuvrability with speed 
and load-carrying capacity. Its demonstration at the recent Brussels meeting was 
impressive. 
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Medium Bombers.—Two types are produced for medium bombing: the Amiot 
350, military version of the present holder of the international speed record on 
5000 km. (3100 miles) without load and with 1000 kg. (2200 Ib.) load at 249 m.p.h., 
and the Lioré & Olivier 45, a bigger machine now exceeding 310 m.p.h. 

Heavy Night Bombers.—For long-distance night bombing operations at the 
moment there are the Farmans 223 with four Hispano Suiza or Gnome et Rhone 
engines of goo-1000 h.p. 

All these machines are to be replaced in the near future by new types now under 
test, and still on the secret list. The production programme calls for immediate 
starting of construction of the latest types so soon as they are accepted, in order 
continually to maintain the highest possible standard of efficiency in fighting units. 

France’s effort for her Air Army has taken some time to produce positive 
results, because an enormous work of reorganization and re-equipment of the 
industry had to be carried out, and such tasks are ineluctably long. 

The difficulties have been surmounted by the willing co-operation of all con- 
cerned, and the adaptation to the present necessities is now completed. The country 
is well prepared to face its destiny in the air. (Aeronautics, September). 


ITALY 

A STANDARD BomBER.—A number of squadrons of the Italian Air Force are 
equipped with the Caproni Ca.135 twin-engined monoplane bomber. This machine 
is the opposite number of our Hampden and carries up to 2600 Ib. of bombs. The 
defensive armament comprises three machine guns. 

Two Piaggio P.XI R.C. 40 radials giving 1000 h.p. each at 13,000 ft. constitute 
the power plant. The top speed is given as 270 m.p.h. at 15,500 ft., and the 
minimum speed as 72 m.p.h. The climb to 13,000 ft. takes only 12 min. 53 sec., 
and it is said that the machine will climb from 5500 ft. to 10,500 ft. in 40 min. 
with a single engine while carrying a load of 4400 lb. At a speed of 205 m.p.h. 
the range with full bomb load is said to be 1240 miles. (Flight, roth August). 

AByssINIA.—The new airport at Addis Ababa has been made on ground which 
three years ago was a marsh, with eucalyptus trees growing out of it. The marsh 
has been drained and the trees cut down. The airport has now a good runway in 
every direction, and is served by a fine road. Buildings attached to this airport 
include workshops for repairs to military and civil aircraft, a native village for the 
Askaris, housing accommodation for the European military and civilian personnel 
and a club-house for the local aero club (L’Aquilone). 


NETHERLANDS 
New SEAPpLANES.—The Dutch Admiralty have ordered 31 seaplanes of the 
Fokker T8-W type for coastal defence purposes. Nineteen of these machines will 
have wooden wings, while the remaining 12 will be_of all-metal construction. 
(L’Ala d'Italia, tst-15th July, 1939). 


SWEDEN 
Until 1932 Sweden was an enthusiastic adherent of the League of Nations 
disarmament programme, but during recent years the course of events has led 
to a change of policy, and whereas in 1935 the Swedish air force consisted of only 
80 aircraft, a foreign Press report states that this number has been increased to 
200. This force is administered by the Ministry of National Defence but is kept 
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quite separate from the army and navy, and besides the usual squadrons of 
bombers, fighters and reconnaissance aircraft there is a school for pilots, an advanced 
flying school and various schools for training technical specialists. 

The rearmament programme provides for an increased number of aircraft, new 
bases, one of which will be on the island of Gotland, a research establishment and 
an aircraft carrier. Up to the present, Sweden has depended largely on Great 
Britain and Germany for aircraft, although there are two state factories which make 
British engines under licence. The chief types in use are Junkers “‘ 86 K ’’ bombers, 
now regarded as obsolete in Germany ; Hawker “ Harts ’’ and Gloster ‘“‘ Gladiators.” 


According to a report from Reuter, Sweden plans to spend about £730,000 more 
on her air force next year, and a credit of £3,610,000 is asked for in the 1940-41 
Budget estimates. 

The New York Correspondent of The Times reports that a Swedish air mission 
are arranging to buy about a hundred bombing and pursuit aeroplanes in the 
United States. The State Department has granted export licences for the ship- 
ment to Sweden of fifteen Seversky aeroplanes and one ambulance aeroplane. 
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NAVAL 
Cruisers in Battle. By Hector C. Bywater. (Constable & Co.). Ios. 

The scope of this interesting volume is indicated by its sub-title, ‘‘ Naval ‘ Light 
Cavalry ’ under Fire, 1914-18,” as it deals in the main with those actions in which 
light cruisers played an important or principal part. In his introduction the author 
states that certain operations have been omitted, notably those in the Adriatic : 
also there is no reference to the episodes in which the “ Goeben ” and “ Breslau ”’ 
were engaged. For his material he has consulted the principal British and German 
official and unofficial records. Where these differ he furnishes extracts from both 
sources impartially, and he summarizes his deductions skilfully, awarding due 
praise to the gallantry of friend and foe. 

The narratives of the various engagements are well written, and Mr. Bywater 
includes much detail gathered from the private experiences of participants ; but 
he does not throw much new light on the tactical employment of light cruisers, 
except for some interesting notes written by Admiral Sir W. Goodenough. 

Most of the ships mentioned form the subjects of well-produced illustrations. 


The Pelican. 
We are asked to notify our readers that it has not been found possible to publish 
this year The Pelican—the annual journal of the Royal Naval Staff College. 


MILITARY 
Straight Tips for ‘‘ Subs.’’ By the late Captain A. H. Trapman. (E. Goodman 
& Son, Ltd.). Is. 

This little book of ‘‘ Tips,’’ which has been revised and brought up to date, 
is intended for the benefit of newly joined subalterns and for those who hope to 
obtain a commission. The table of contents covers a wide field, and includes such 
matters as ‘“‘ Kit and Uniform,’”’ ‘‘ Mess and Manners,’”’ and ‘‘ How to Deal with 
Your Men.” The advice given is sound and practical. 

Under the conditions of war, too much stress can hardly be laid upon the 
supreme importance of well-cut clothing and perfectly fitting boots of the best 
material available. Upon this factor the health, and therefore the efficiency, of an 
officer will largely depend. The young officer should go to tailors of experience 
as military outfitters. Such firms have their reputation to maintain and will never 
let a customer down. 

Training. By Lieut.-Colonel A. Kearsey, D.S.O., O.B.E., p.s.c. (Gale & Polden). 
2s. 6d. 

This little book deals with umpiring in attack and defence, exercises with and 
without troops, essays and lectures. The chapter on the effect of mechanization 
in the attack, however, is of special interest. And the truth of many of the authors’ 
arguments has been underlined by the operations of German mechanized forces in 
the campaign in Poland, 1939. 
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REGIMENTAL HISTORY 
The Royal Deccan Horse in the Great War. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Tennant. 
(Gale & Polden). De Luxe Edition, 21s. Calf, ros. 6d. 

This history depicts the story of the zoth Deccan Horse and the 29th Lancers, 
now amalgamated to form the Royal Deccan Horse. The bulk of the volume is 
devoted to the Great War services of the two units and covers their activities in 
France, Belgium and Palestine. 

The 2oth Deccan Horse had a most distinguished record in France, and lost 
heavily in the trench fighting at Festubert, while the success of their mounted 
advance at Delville Wood will live in history. 

The 29th Lancers also served in France, and sailed later for Palestine. During 
the pursuit of September, 1918, the 29th Lancers inflicted terrible losses on the 
enemy. On one occasion a troop (15 lances) of the Regiment charged a formed 
body, killed many, and captured no less than 4 officers and 144 other ranks, 








ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Unless otherwise stated, the date of publication is within the last twelve months. 
The word “‘ Reference’’ after a title means that the book must be retained in the 
Library for reference purposes and cannot be sent out on loan. 


GENERAL 

A BrieF History oF OuR Own Times. By Ramsay Muir. 8vo. (George Philip & 
Son). 5s. 6d. 

STEP BY STEP, 1936-1939. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 8vo. (Thornton 
Butterworth). 12s. 6d. 

CHINA AT War. By Freda Utley. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 12s. 6d. 

GERMANY’S REVOLUTION OF DeEstRucTION. By Hermann Ranschning. 8vo. 
(Heinemann). tos. 6d. 

THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN. By Liddell Hart. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 12s. 6d. 
Presented. 

JOURNAL OF A JOURNEY TO MINORCA WITH REMARKS ON THAT ISLAND, 1851. By 
Robert White. MS. Given by Mrs. J. Rainsford-Hannay. 

THE WAR BEHIND THE WAR, I914-1918. By F. P. Chambers. 8vo. (Faber & 
Faber). 16s. 

WARFARE—IHE RELATION OF War TO Society. By Ludwig Renn. Translated 
by E. Fitzgerald. 8vo. (Faber & Faber). 8s. 6d. Presented. 

GERMANY’S WAR CHANCES AS PICTURED IN GERMAN OFFICIAL LITERATURE. By 
Dr. I. Lajos. 8vo. (Gollancz). 3s. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSAL ENGLISH Dictionary. By H.C. Wyld. 8vo. (Selfridge, 1936). 
7s. 6d. 

Wuat Asout Inp1a? By L. F. R. Williams. 8vo. (Nelson, 1938). 2s. 

Varin Gitory. By G. Chapman. 8vo. (Cassell, 1937). 8s. 6d. 

More THOUGHTS AND TALKS. By Sir Arnold Wilson. 8vo. (The Right Book 
Club). 2s. 6d. 


NAVAL 
A JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF H.M.S. “‘ AMAZON ”’ KEPT BY THOMAS LAURIE, 
BEGINNING 20TH DEC., 1757, AND ENDING 23RD OcT., 1759. MS. Given by 
Mrs. J. Rainsford-Hannay. 


MILITARY 

TRAINING—UMPIRING IN ATTACK AND DEFENCE—EXERCISES WITH AND WITHOUT 
Troops. By Lt.-Col. A. Kearsey. 8vo. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.). 2s. 6d. 
Presented. 

Tue CiT1zEN SotpieER. An authoritative account of the training and duties of the 
Territorial Army and the Militia, prepared with the assistance of the War 
Office and leading experts of the Territorial Army. 8vo. (Hutchinson). 5s. 
Presented. 
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JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF St. Puiiip’s CASTLE, MINORCA, 1756, AND ITS SUPPLE- 
MENT. By William Cunninghame, Chief Engineer. MS. 

JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF St, PHILIP’s CASTLE, MINORCA, 1756. By Robert White, 
Acting Registrar in the Vice-Admiralty Court of Minorca. MS. 

The two above books given by Mrs. J. Rainsford-Hannay. 

NOTES ON THE FRAMING OF TACTICAL EXERCISES FOR OFFICERS OF THE TERRITORIAL 
Army. By Brigadier Hanbury Pawle. 8vo. (Gale & Polden). 2s. Presented. 

Tue HISTORY OF THE FIFTIETH DiIvIsION, 1914-1919. By E. Wyrall. 8vo. (Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Ltd.). Presented. 


REGIMENTAL HISTORIES 

HiIsTORICAL RECORD OF THE IIOTH MAHRATTA LIGHT INFANTRY (NOW 3RD BATTIN. 
5TH MAHRATTA LIGHT INFANTRY) DURING THE GREAT WAR, I914-1918. 
Compiled. 8vo. (Government of India Press, Calcutta, 1927). Presented 
by Lieut.-Colonel T. H. Boas, M.C., and the Officers 3rd Battn. 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry. 

THE Royat Deccan HoRSE IN THE GREAT WaR. By Lieut.-Colonel E. Tennant. 
8vo. (Gale & Polden). Presented. 


AIR 
Arr NavicaTion. By C. W. Martin. 8vo. (Eversley Press, 1938). 25s. 
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